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For John W. Briggs, natural philosopher and friend, who helped me locate 
and document rock art sites in Maine. 


The makia’wisag were dwarfs who lived in the woods. They were the 
ones who made the pictures and scratchings on the rock which stood on 
Fort Hill. 
—Fidelia A. H. Fielding 
Mohegan 


When I was a boy, everybody was sent to dream. The old people placed 
us on a rock where voices had been heard. Sometimes they would build a 
small enclosure to shelter us during the fast. This place was the Dreaming 
Rock. And there I received my education. How will you know the Dream- 
ing Rock? The markings my grandfather placed on that rock are his visions. 
You see, when you look at that rock, it is still dreaming. That’s why those 
markings last. The Dreaming Rock’s spirits let you see their dreams. 
—Fred Pines (Sah-kah-Odjew-Wahg-Sah) 
Ojibwa 
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Preface 


More “Picture Rocks.” In 2002, I presented the first comprehensive study 
of American Indian rock art covering the northeastern United States and 
two provinces in Atlantic Canada. Picture Rocks: American Indian Rock Art in 
the Northeast Woodlands documented 45 immovable petroglyph sites, 3 picto- 
graph (painted) sites, and more than 75 specimens of portable rock art recov- 
ered from various archaeological sites and contexts. 

Following the publication of Picture Rocks, 1 continued to search for and 
record more of the carved images, symbols, and signs created by Indian 
peoples. My methods and sources were the same as those utilized in my pre- 
vious study: I visited museums, libraries, historical societies, and research fa- 
cilities and examined both public and private collections of documents and 
artifacts. An important source of information was personal contact with ar- 
chaeologists, historians, and artifact collectors. Several individuals who had 
read Picture Rocks contacted me to tell me about other sites and decorated ar- 
tifacts. As a result, more evidence of these artifacts of Native American cul- 
ture, both permanent and portable petroglyphs, has come to light. This book 
documents and describes these images. It is a book about Native people and 
their rock art. 

The Indians of the Northeast are known to us primarily through reports 
and descriptions of their lifeways written by European explorers, clergy, and 
settlers and through archaeological evidence. An invaluable source in the in- 
terpretation of rock art images is myths and legends. I have tried to collect 
and analyze such information and interpret these data in relation to the rock 
art images. By combining data from ethnohistoric and archaeological sources 
with local environmental settings, I have attempted to interpret the mean- 
ing of the carvings. 

The images in this book connect us directly to the beliefs and culture of 
the Indian peoples who lived in the Northeast in the past, as well as to those 
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who still live here. Prior to the arrival of Europeans, Algonquian tribes, ex- 
cept for the Iroquoian-speaking peoples, occupied most of the land in the 
Northeast. The Northeast, as defined in this book, includes eastern Pennsyl- 
vania, Maryland and the lower Potomac River valley, New York, New Jersey, 
the six New England states, and Atlantic Canada. The Algonquian people in 
this region spoke different Eastern Algonquian languages but speakers of 
one dialect could generally understand those spoken by neighboring groups. 
Scholars generally believe that the Eastern Algonquian languages are not na- 
tive to this region and may have originated with Indian groups in the area 
around the Great Lakes. I begin by briefly outlining the culture history of 
the Indians in the Northeast, particularly their worldview and folklore, in 
Chapter 1. 

In Chapter 2 I discuss the work of Ezra Stiles, who was a pioneer rock art 
researcher in eighteenth-century New England. In the late eighteenth cen- 
tury, Stiles, a Congregational minister, lawyer, and president of Yale College 
from 1777 to 1795, surveyed and recorded rock art sites in Massachusetts, 
Connecticut, and Rhode Island. His meticulous notes and drawings created 
an important documentary record for future researchers. Stiles stands out as 
a major contributor to rock art research in southern New England. I exam- 
ined his petroglyph drawings and interpretations and compared them to ex- 
isting sites as they appeared in the late twentieth century and to current in- 
terpretations. 

In Chapter 3 I discuss the historical accounts of carvings and images made 
on trees by the Indians. These markings (sometimes referred to as dendro- 
glyphs by present-day researchers) were a form of picture writing meant to 
convey a variety of messages. 

In Chapters 4 and 5 I present new information on nonportable petroglyph 
sites, sometimes referred to as permanent or parietal petroglyphs in rock art 
literature. Nonmoveable rock art is part of the natural landscape on which 
it occurs. The images were placed at a particular spot by Indian shamans, vi- 
sion seekers, or others to obtain spiritual help or supernatural power, to re- 
cord their dreams, or to record traditional knowledge and serve as “teach- 
ing rocks.” 

Chapters 6 through 11 describe the types of portable objects that display 
rock art, such as tools, items of personal adornment, and other artifacts, and 
the design motifs present on them. These artifacts were found on archaeo- 
logical sites often by collectors who were surface hunting for relics or they 
were recovered in the course of excavations. Unfortunately, portable petro- 
glyphs are usually treated or described briefly in archaeological reports in 
comparison to other artifacts found in the archaeological record. Portable 
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petroglyphs constitute significant archaeological data in the interpretation 
of Indian cultures. 

Finally, Chapter 12 ends this study with a synthesis of the data presented. 
An attempt is made to understand the types and distribution of the glyphs 
and their meaning, as glimpsed through the myths and metaphors of the In- 
dian peoples who occupied the northeast region. 


I 


Algonquian People in the Northeast 


When the first European explorers arrived on the coast of northeastern 
North America in the sixteenth century, they were met by Indians who 
were speakers of the Algonquian language. Algonquian speakers occupied 
an area extending along the east coast and adjacent inland regions from the 
eastern maritime provinces of Canada to North Carolina (Figure 1). Dur- 
ing this early Historic Contact period the Indians in what are now the prov- 
inces of Nova Scotia and New Brunswick were referred to as the Mi’kmaq. 
In New England they were referred to as the Eastern Abenaki, Western 
Abenaki, Maliseet, Passamaquoddy, Penacook, Sokoki, Pocumtuck, Massa- 
chusett, Narragansett, Pequot, Nipmuck, and Wampanoag. In east-central 
New York, southwestern Massachusetts, and northwestern Connecticut they 
were known as the Mahicans. Southeastern New York, New Jersey, eastern 
Pennsylvania, and northern Delaware were the homeland of the Lenape, 
later called the Delaware Indians. Within each of these broad tribal territo- 
ries were smaller bands of Indians known by a variety of names to the Euro- 
peans (Johnson 1995:6, 12, 14, 19; Kraft 2001:2; Trigger, ed. 1978:1x). 
Several Eastern Algonquian languages were spoken in the region cov- 
ered by this rock art study. In the Canadian maritime provinces Mi’kmaq 
was spoken, while in western New Brunswick and eastern Maine the lan- 
guage spoken was Maliseet and Passamaquoddy. The Indians of Maine spoke 
four languages of the eastern branch of the Algonquian family: Mi’kmagq, 
Passamaquoddy/Maliseet, Eastern Abenaki, and Western Abenaki. Western 
Abenaki speakers, who included the Sokoki, occupied the upper Connec- 
ticut River valley and north-central Massachusetts. Several dialects of the 
Massachusett language were spoken in the area extending from southeastern 
New Hampshire to Massachusetts Bay, Cape Cod, Martha’s Vineyard, Nan- 
tucket Island, and southeastern Rhode Island. The Narragansett language was 
spoken by Indians living on the west side of Narragansett Bay and Conani- 
cut Island. Mohegan-Pequot dialects were spoken in southeastern Connec- 
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Figure 1. Map of northeast region with general locations of Indian cultural groups. 
Adapted from Trigger, ed. 1978:ix. 


ticut between the Connecticut and Pawcatuck rivers (Goddard 1978a:70-73; 
Simmons 1986:1T). 

The Mahican language was spoken by the Indians in the upper Hudson 
River valley in New York (Brasser 1978:198). Munsee dialects were spoken 
in southeastern New York, northern New Jersey, and northeastern Pennsyl- 
vania. Northern Unami/Unalachtigo dialects were spoken by people living 
in east-central Pennsylvania and central New Jersey, while people in south- 
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eastern Pennsylvania, southern New Jersey, and northeastern Delaware spoke 
southern Unami dialects (Kraft 2001:3). 

The Algonquian people, despite having a common language, did not have 
the same or identical cultural elements. Their language and dialect bound- 
aries reflected social and cultural differences. Algonquian dialects were mu- 
tually intelligible, however, which permitted Indians of one area to converse 
with Indians of another area. 

Iroquoian speakers lived along the upper Saint Lawrence River valley 
around Lake Ontario and eastern Lake Erie and in central New York in- 
cluding the Mohawk and Susquehanna river valleys. These people are re- 
ferred to as the Saint Lawrence Iroquoians, Mohawks, Oneida, Onondaga, 
Cayuga, Seneca, Huron, the Petun and Neutral confederacies, Erie, and 
Susquehannock (Trigger, ed. 1978:ix). These Iroquoian speakers were sur- 
rounded by the Algonquian-speaking peoples, and the relationships between 
these two language groups were both hostile and friendly. In the seventeenth 
century the five Iroquois tribes of New York—the Mohawk, Oneida, Onon- 
daga, Cayuga, and Seneca—were at war with nearly every other tribe in the 
Northeast. 

The subsistence economy of all Algonquian peoples consisted of hunting, 
fishing, and the gathering of wild foods. In addition to these subsistence ac- 
tivities, horticulture or gardening was practiced in southern New England 
and portions of New York, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania. Corn and several 
varieties of beans and squashes were the primary food plants grown by the 
Indians. 

The tribes generally lived in small independent villages or hamlets con- 
sisting of several hundred people. Each village or hamlet had its own leader, a 
sachem or chief, whose authority and rule was based on persuasion and con- 
sensus. Each tribe occupied its own geographic territory and had its own set 
of family or clan symbols known as totems. Totems were emblems or names 
that identified members of a family or clan and were usually those of ani- 
mals, birds, or fish. In 1723, for example, several Mohawk, Mohegan, and Ma- 
hican Indians traveled to Boston to meet with the lieutenant governor of the 
Massachusetts Bay Colony. Each tribal group was given a plate with the tribal 
totem figures engraved on it: depicted were a turtle, a bear, a hatchet, and a 
wolf (Johnson 1995:31). 

Algonquian settlements contained dome-shaped dwellings called wig- 
wams and larger structures called longhouses, the latter being the primary 
dwelling unit of the Iroquoian peoples. Within the villages or hamlets men 
were responsible for construction activity, fishing, trade, and war while 
women cultivated the fields, gathered shellfish and forest foods, cooked, cared 
for children, and manufactured clothing and other items needed for daily 
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life. The sachems or chiefs administered justice, received visitors, conducted 
diplomacy, initiated religious rituals and ceremonial activities, and handled 
other social and political matters, usually with the help of counselors. 

The northeastern Algonquian-speaking peoples’ worldview included a 
concept called manitou. Algonquians believed that the entire universe was 
filled with meaning and power. Manitou was a force, spirit, or energy that 
was present in all things. Indians had a deep spiritual connection with the 
mysterious spirits who inhabited rocks, trees, plants, animals, water, the sun, 
the moon, and the stars; the forces of nature such as wind, rain, lightning, and 
thunder; and special places on the landscape (Rajnovich 1994: 10; Vastokas 
and Vastokas 1973:33). Spirits and places of spiritual power were associated 
with special topographical features such as unusual boulders, rock formations, 
mountaintops, waterfalls, lakes, rivers/streams, and islands. Storms of any 
kind were alive and active and filled with spiritual power. Manitou could be 
called upon for assistance and guidance. Algonquians viewed the natural and 
spiritual world as one entity in which the people shared the same landscape 
and were intimately connected. 

A common element in Algonquian cultures was the concept of the guard- 
ian spirit and manitou (Vastokas and Vastokas 1973:34—35). Indians attempted 
to make contact with and gain access to the spiritual power and energy of the 
world. To achieve this, an individual would undertake a vision quest by iso- 
lating himself or herself from others, fasting for several days, praying, or per- 
haps taking hallucinogens in order to enter a trance state in which an animal, 
voice, or object appears and speaks to the supplicant and gives him or her a 
special power, songs, sacred talismans, or ceremonial procedures to be fol- 
lowed. The vision, and animal or object, becomes the Indian’s protector or 
guardian spirit. 

Mircea Eliade (1964) described shamanism as an “archaic technique of ec- 
stasy.’” Shamans, usually men but sometimes women, were individuals who 
had exceptional visionary experiences and with the help of powerful spirits 
were able to access, control, or influence the mysterious power or energy pres- 
ent in the world (Vastokas and Vastokas 1973:35). Shamans were capable of 
entering the spirit world by going into an altered state of consciousness or 
trance. By dreaming in a trance state, a shaman could obtain spiritual power 
in the form of a spirit helper and once he received a helper he became that 
spirit; he had the power to transform himself into a manitou. The altered 
state of consciousness was induced by drumming, dancing, physical exer- 
tion and pain, singing, or taking hallucinogens. Shamans, commonly called 
medicine men, entered a trance state to achieve a variety of goals such as 
healing the sick, foretelling the future, meeting spirit-animals, changing the 
weather, and controlling animals or individuals by spiritual means (Clottes 
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and Lewis-Williams 1996:19; Whitley 1996:8). Iroquoians also had shamans 
who engaged in similar activities. 

Rock art, petroglyphs and pictographs, was often made by individuals who 
were successful in achieving contact with the spirits and receiving powerful 
medicine. Shamans entered the rock haunts of the spirits, the abodes of the 
manitous, in a quest for spiritual power, and they illustrated the stories of 
their journeys on the rocks as a record of their success (Bragdon 1993:30; 
Rajnovich 1994:10). 

While in a trance, shamans were perceived as communicating with the 
spirits and capable of influencing their actions, penetrating time and space, 
and taking symbolic spiritual flight. Puritan William Wood recorded one 
example of such remarkable feats in 1634. Wood wrote that Indians be- 
lieved that Passaconoway, a prominent shaman, “can make the water burn, the 
rocks move, the trees dance, metamorphose himself into a flaming man ... 
in winter, when there is no green leaves to be got, he will burn an old one to 
ashes and putting those into the water produce a new green leaf ...and make 
of a dead snake’s skin a living snake” (quotation in Simmons 1986:61). 

Clearly, some of the rock art of the Northeast was the work of shamans or 
paw waws and this cultural tradition continued into the nineteenth century. 
Accounts of Northeast shamanism can be found in the work of respected re- 
searchers (see, for example, Bragdon 1996:203—216; Eckstorm 1945; Hedden 
2004; Speck 1920; Vastokas and Vastokas 1973). 

Good manitous were present in the heavens and on earth, while bad mani- 
tous resided below ground and underwater. Among the good manitous were 
the sun, the moon, bodies of water, the forest, the four winds and thunder- 
birds of the sky, bear, wolf, and turtle. Bad ones included such things as 
storms, cold weather, a Great Lynx, and a horned snake of the underground 
and underwater world (Rajnovich 1994:36). The universe was layered. The 
sky, earth, underground, and underwater were distinct worlds that met in 
such places as lakes, whirlpools, caves, rock crevices, and the base of cliffs. 
Where these worlds met, where sky, earth, water, and underground touched, 
was the home of the manitous. A shaman was a person who could travel from 
one world to another (Rajnovich 1994:35). 

Among Indian peoples in the Canadian Shield, the Great Spirit, also called 
Kitche Manitou, was the highest and most powerful and sacred of all the 
manitous. The Great Spirit created and controlled the universe. Nanabojou 
(spelled variously) was a messenger of the Great Spirit who made the earth, 
stocked it with animals, and brought medicine, a concept of curing, to the 
people (Rajnovich 1994:35). Nanabojou was also a trickster who was capable 
of transforming himself into plants, animals, or humans. 

Indians in New England acknowledged a large number of supernatural 
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figures or manitous. The principal one was Hobbamock, also known as 
Cheepi. Hobbamock appeared to people in dreams and visions in a variety 
of forms such as a man, deer, or eagle and was often seen at night. His name 
was associated with death, the spirits of the deceased, the cold northeast wind, 
and the color black. Hobbamock with his spirit helpers was the source of per- 
sonal spiritual power and knowledge. Shamans called to him for help in treat- 
ing the sick and wounded and to preserve them from death (Crosby 1993:36; 
Simmons 1986:39-40, 42). 

The Abenaki Indians of northern New England were very respectful of 
Hobbamock’s power. They maintained a sacred site at Hobbamock Point on 
the Kennebec River in Maine where they would “leave an arrow out of fear 
misfortune might befall them if they failed to do so” when they passed this 
site (Johnson 1995:10). The Penacook tribes traveled to a sacred site, an out- 
crop of stone, somewhere on the Maine coast where they offered wampum 
and furs to Hobbamock by dropping these items into a deep crevice (Johnson 
1995:42). 

Another spiritual figure in southern New England was Cautantowwit, 
also known as Kiehtan, who was referred to as the great god of the southwest. 
Cautantow wit controlled the afterworld in the southwest, ruled humankind, 
and provided the people with plant seeds. According to Narragansett Indian 
mythology, Cautantow wit created the first man and woman from a stone. He 
disliked this first creation and made a second man from wood, who became 
the ancestor of all human beings (Simmons 1986:38, 41). 

A third spiritual being in New England was a giant human-like cul- 
ture hero called Maushop or Wetucks. Maushop the Giant created Martha’s 
Vineyard, Nantucket Island, and other topographic features, protected In- 
dians from a huge human-eating bird, and created coastal fogs (Simmons 
1986:172). Among the Algonquian-speaking tribes of Maine and the mari- 
time provinces of Canada, Maushop the Giant was known as Glusgehbeh 
(Glooskap). Glusgehbeh legends tell of the giant’s ability to create islands and 
channels, turn humans into animals and stones, and act as an intermediary in 
human relationships (Leland 1992 [1884]:51-58; Simmons 1986:176, 181). 
A Passamaquoddy story tells how Glusgehbeh “took his bow and arrows and 
shot at trees, the basket-trees the Ash. Then Indians came out of the bark of 
the Ash-trees” (Leland 1992 [1884]:18). 

The Lenape Indians of New Jersey also believed in named spiritual enti- 
ties including a Great Spirit called Kishélemukong who created the world, 
human beings, and all things in nature (Kraft 2001:315—321). Kishélemukong 
lived at the top of a 12-tiered, structured universe in which all things had 
a place or rank. Earth was at the bottom of this scale. The Great Spirit cre- 
ated Manétuwak or spirit forces that were present in all things. The sun was 
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an important and visible manitou who provided light and heat and the moon 
provided light and protection for people and animals at night. According to 
Lenape legend, Thunder Beings, huge birds with human heads, provided wa- 
ter to the earth and protected the world from their enemy, the Great Horned 
Serpent. Some of the other major spirit forces were those of the cardinal di- 
rections, “mother earth,” and “mother corn.” 

The Mésingw, also referred to as the “living solid face,’ masked being, 
or “Keeper of the Game,” was an important Lenape manitou who was re- 
sponsible for the welfare of animals in the forest. The Mésingw spirit had a 
human-like face, the right side colored red, the left black. Among its other re- 
sponsibilities was maintaining “social control and discipline among humans.” 
The Mésingw lived in rocky mountains above the earth but spent most of 
his time riding through the forests on a large buck. Effigy faces have been 
found on cobblestones, pendants, pottery vessels, and other objects recovered 
from archaeological sites and may be early representatives of the Mésingw 
(Kraft 2001:322-330). 


2 


Ezra Stiles 


Pioneer Rock Art Researcher in 
Eighteenth-Century New England 


In the late eighteenth century, Ezra Stiles (b. 1727, d. 1795),a Congregational 
minister, lawyer, and president of Yale College from 1777 to 1795, surveyed 
and recorded rock art sites in Massachusetts, Rhode Island, and Connecticut. 
His meticulous notes, drawings, and interpretations of the petroglyph sites he 
examined are contained in six volumes of manuscripts called “Itineraries and 
Memoirs,” which are now preserved at the Beinecke Rare Book and Manu- 
script Library at Yale University in New Haven, Connecticut. He made co- 
pious notes of his travels, meetings, and ideas in his diaries and in his volu- 
miinous correspondence with scholars in America and abroad. He produced 
one of the most important early records of petroglyphs and American In- 
dian life in New England. 

Stiles graduated from Yale College in 1746. Three years later he received 
a Master of Arts degree from Yale and was licensed to preach (Mavor and 
Dix 1989:170). Between 1749 and 1755, he preached to the Indians at Stock- 
bridge, Massachusetts, and was admitted to the bar (1753), practiced law in 
New Haven, Connecticut, for two years, and tutored students at Yale. In 1777 
he became president of Yale College and he continued in that office until 
his death in 1795. 

Ezra Stiles was one of the most remarkable, learned, and liberal scholars 
in late-eighteenth-century New England (Figure 2). He had a strong interest 
in and curiosity regarding various branches of learning including astronomy, 
history, meteorology, demography, politics, alchemzy, and the American In- 
dians. Stiles studied Hebrew and throughout his presidency at Yale he taught 
the Hebrew language, which was part of the school’s curriculum. Stiles pur- 
sued contacts with friends, missionaries, and scholars of varying views and 
backgrounds seeking information on a variety of subjects. 

He was especially interested in the American Indians. In 1761, he visited 
an Indian village at Niantic, Connecticut, where he made a drawing of two 
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Figure 2. Portrait of Ezra Stiles, b. 1727, d. 1795. 


wigwams and recorded details of their construction and internal arrange- 
ments (Sturtevant 1975). In his “Itineraries,” he recorded linguistic, genea- 
logical, and population data on the East Haven Indians. Stiles inquired about 
Indian “powaws,’ that is, shamans, about whether they used idols, and about 
whether they recorded their events with written characters (Mavor and Dix 
1989:171). Theodore D. Woolsey, a later president of Yale, wrote in 1850 that 
Stiles’ “curiosity was most remarkable. There was no subject which did not 
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Figure 3. Drawing of Dighton Rock petroglyph by Ezra Stiles, July 15, 1767. Source: 
Stiles 1767—1789:1:486. 


interest him, and he dreaded no amount of labor in recording the results 
of his investigations” (quotation in Chiel 1974:74). To illustrate the nature 
of his methods, recording techniques, and interpretations, I discuss several of 
the sites Stiles visited and studied. 


Dighton Rock 


On June 5, 1767, Ezra Stiles visited Dighton Rock located on the east bank 
of the Taunton River in Berkley, Massachusetts. Here he saw an inscribed 
rock that was 11 feet long, 5 feet high, and 9% feet wide and whose west ward- 
facing surface was extensively covered with carved figures, symbols, and lines 
(Lenik 2002:129—134). Stiles recorded the following in his “Itineraries”: “I 
began to take off some of the Characters, but without Chalking first. Next 
day I chalked the marks and took them more distinctly. Spent the forenoon 
in Decyphering about Two Thirds the Inscription, which I take to be phoe- 
nician Letters & 3000 years old” (quotation in Delabarre 1928:5r). 

Stiles returned to Dighton Rock on July 15, 1767 (Figure 3). This time he 
washed and scrubbed the rock and then tried to make full-sized impressions 
of the figures by pressing paper on them (Delabarre 1928:51—52). This at- 
tempt failed. Next, he chalked the figures and made a drawing of them. This 
drawing shows the approximate width of the lines, shows the natural cracks 
in the rock by dotted lines, and indicates its dimensions in feet. (It must be 
noted here that chalking, which was once standard practice prior to photo- 
graphing of petroglyphs, is now an unacceptable practice. Chalking causes 
serious damage to the rock surface. Such an enhancement technique may not 
accurately depict the image.) 
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Stiles visited Dighton Rock again on May 16, 1783, and on October 3, 
1788. He made three drawings in 1767 and one unfinished drawing in 1788. 
These are the earliest drawings that show the entire surface of the rock with 
its figures. 

Stiles carried on an extensive correspondence with scholars regarding the 
images on Dighton Rock. Ina letter of June 15, 1767, to Professor John Win- 
throp of Harvard University he stated, “It is not a Lusus Naturae, but a work 
of art and I believe of Great Antiquity, perhaps up to the phoenician Ages: 
but I believe it never will be Interpreted” (quotation in Delabarre 1928:52). 
These views were repeated in his Memoir of June 8, 1790. He continued to 
believe, on the basis of imagination and conjecture, that Dighton Rock con- 
tained Phoenician or Punic letters that were carved 3,000 years ago (Dela- 
barre 1928:61). However, he expressed the hope that his investigation and in- 
terpretation would encourage others to study such inscribed rocks. 

Since its first discovery by Europeans in the seventeenth century, Dighton 
Rock has been a source of speculation and controversy. Hundreds of books 
and articles have been written about the rock and its images and more than 
30 theories have been advanced in attempts to explain the origin and mean- 
ing of the carvings. While a few scholars have suggested that the glyphs were 
created by Indians, this idea has generally been ignored in favor of more ex- 
otic origins such as Phoenicians, Egyptians, Norsemen or Vikings, the Por- 
tuguese, and most recently the Chinese. In his new book 1421:The Year China 
Discovered America, Gavin Menzies (2003) states that Chinese fleets reached 
the Americas before Columbus and that the figures on the rock represent 
Chinese writing. I reject these interpretations. I believe the petroglyphs were 
produced by Indians, probably during the Late Woodland cultural period 
from ca. 3000 B.P. to 400 BP. 


Petroglyphs at Portsmouth, Rhode Island 


After Stiles settled in Newport, Rhode Island, he made several trips across 
Narragansett Bay by ferry to visit an Indian village and to examine petro- 
glyphs on the Island of Rhode Island. On the west side of the island in the 
town of Portsmouth he found a group of rocks containing pecked designs 
(Figures 4 and 5). He examined these rocks on June 17, 1767, and wrote in 
his “Itineraries”: “their Inscriptions of the same kind as those at Assonet [the 
neck of land where Dighton Rock was located] tho not so distinct & well 
done” (quotation in Delabarre 1928:206). Stiles made drawings of the petro- 
glyphs on four of the legible rocks. 

Stiles returned to the Portsmouth site on October 6, 1767. He drew a map 
of the region and indicated various measurements such as the width of the 
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Figure 4. Drawing of petroglyphs on three rocks at Portsmouth, 
Rhode Island, by Ezra Stiles, June 17, 1767. Source: Stiles 1767— 
1789:11:265. 


shore from the low-water line. On this map he wrote that the point of land 
called Coggeshall’s formerly contained wigwams but they were no longer 
there. He also made a plan drawing of the rocks, including those he previously 
recorded, and their relationship to one another and the shore. 

His drawing of rock “A” is divided into 1-foot squares. Indistinct or un- 
clear images are indicated by dotted lines (Figure 6). Below the drawing of 
the rock is an enlarged sketch of the figure located near the bottom right 
corner of the rock. Stiles’ drawing of rock “B” depicts the designs on both 
sides of the rock (Figure 7). A notation on this drawing states that the fig- 
ures were chalked by his companion, the landowner William Almy. Nota- 
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Figure 5. Drawing of petroglyphs on fourth rock at Portsmouth, 
Rhode Island, by Ezra Stiles, June 17, 1767. Source: Stiles 1767- 
1789:11:266. 


tions on the drawing marked “C” indicate that Stiles chalked in these figures 
(Figure 8). On rock “C” he shows two diamond-like figures and a cross at 
the top of the rock and various lines at the bottom. 

Stiles’ comment that the Portsmouth petroglyphs were similar to those on 
Dighton Rock suggests that he believed they were also produced by Phoe- 
nicians. However, as he noted, the adjacent land was once “a place of Indian 
Wigwams,” which suggests to me that Indians were the artists. The designs 
or symbols are similar to those found elsewhere in Narragansett Bay and in 
New England. The Portsmouth petroglyphs do not exist today. They were 
destroyed by the construction of a United States Navy depot at the site be- 
tween 1g9or and 1906. 
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Figure 6. Stiles’ drawing of images on Portsmouth Rock A, Octo- 
ber 6, 1767. Source: Stiles 1767—1789:1:303. 


The Tiverton Petroglyphs 


A number of petroglyph panels were once located on the east side of Nar- 
ragansett Bay in the town of Tiverton, Rhode Island. Here clustered along 
the shore was a group of large sandstone boulders, at least six of which once 
contained pecked figures on their surfaces. These petroglyphs were exam- 
ined by Ezra Stiles in June 1768, at which time he made two drawings of 
rocks containing glyphs. He called this site in Tiverton the “Written Rocks” 
(Delabarre 1928:229). 

Stiles’ first drawing depicts nine anthropomorphic figures in various lo- 
cations and positions on the rock (Figure 9). The shape of the rock is por- 
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Figure 7. Stiles’ drawing of images on Portsmouth Rock B, Octo- 
ber 6, 1767. Source: Stiles 1767—1789:1I:304. 


trayed and its dimensions are indicated. He also notes that a portion of the 
rock has “broken or split off’? The second rock drawing also indicates its 
shape and size (Figure 10). Stiles illustrated an anthropomorphic figure with 
a circular head, a short neck, and a rectangular body with crossing lines in- 
side extending from each shoulder to the opposite hip. An abstract figure re- 
sembling the numeral 4 is present, as is an oval or diamond pattern with a 
dot in the center. 

Stiles returned to the Tiverton site on September 29 and 30, 1788, and 
again made drawings of the figures on the rocks. These drawings, however, 
are no longer extant. Once again, Ezra Stiles believed that the figures were 
Phoenician writing and were about 3,000 years old. 

In 1978, 210 years after Stiles’ first visit to the Tiverton petroglyphs, I vis- 
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Figure 8. Stiles’ drawing of images on Portsmouth Rock C, October 
6, 1767. Source: Stiles 1767—1789:11:305. 


ited the site and found only the second boulder depicted by Stiles in 1768. 
Although somewhat eroded, the principal figures drawn by Stiles were still 
visible. I discerned the anthropomorphic figure with its round head and rect- 
angular body with crossing lines inside. A circular cup mark and the so-called 
number 4 glyph were also visible on the rock. A diamond-shaped design 
with a central dot was located to the right of the human figure (see Lenik 
2002:148—149). I concluded that the pecked images were produced by Indi- 
ans. In particular, the human figure on the one extant rock 1s similar to others 
found at sites in coastal New York and at the Machiasport site in Maine. I be- 
lieve it represents a shaman figure and dates from the Middle to Late Wood- 
land periods of Indian cultural history in this area. 
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Figure 9. Stiles’ drawing of petroglyphs on a boulder at Tiverton, Rhode 
Island, June 7, 1768. Source: Stiles 1767—1789:11:351. 


The Scaticook Rock 


On November 18, 1789, Ezra Stiles recorded in his “Itineraries and Mem- 
oirs” that he “found a rock in Kent (Connecticut) on Housatunnuck River 
near Scattikuk, charged with unknown characters. The manner of inscrip- 
tion, by Pecking with an iron tool, not by chiszel or engraving” (Stiles 1767— 
1789:Page 333 of 1789 volume). In another manuscript entry he wrote that 
“Mark’t on Scaticook were the initials ‘BH’ pecked into the rock.” He noted 
that ‘““NB Barnabas Hatch Father of Nath Hatch settled at Kent in 1741 and 
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Figure ro. Stiles’ drawing of figures on another boulder at Tiverton, Rhode 
Island, June 7, 1768. Source: Stiles 1767—1789:11:352. 


lived within 100 rods of this rock.” This entry was accompanied by a very 
simple sketch map that showed the location of the rock. 

In a letter to James Bowdoin, president of the Academy of Arts and Sci- 
ences in Boston, Stiles (1790:30) wrote a more detailed description of the 
Scaticook Rock: 


Upon the Summit of Cobble Hill, which comands a View into Scat- 
ticook Wigwams, stands the rock charged with Characters. . . . This 
Rock is alone by itself, and not a portion of Mountain; it is of white 
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Flint. It ranges N&S & is about twelve to 14 feet long; eight to ten feet 
wide at the base & on the top; six feet high at the N. End, & five feet 
high at the S. End, of an uneven & rather globular than angular sur- 
face....On the Top I did not perceive any Character. But the sides all 
around appear to be irregularly charged with unknown Characters, 
made not indeed with the incisions of a Chiszel, yet most certainly with 
an Iron Tool, and that by Pecks or picking after the manner of the Digh- 
ton Rock. The lacunae or Excavations are from a quarter of an inch to 
an inch broad, but generally from half to three quarters of an inch wide 
& from one to two tenths of an inch deep... .. after a little familiarizing 
the mode of inscription or engraving, one may clearly & satisfactorily 
perceive real artificial letters & Marks. ... And, after a more attentive 
examination & inspection the sides of this rock all around appeared to 
be pretty fully charged with character. The engraving did not appear 
to be recent or new, but very old. 


In this 1790 report to the American Academy Stiles indicated that this 
rock and its inscription were unknown to the Euro-American inhabitants of 
Kent and the nearby Indians in their wigwams. Stiles recorded the inscrip- 
tion by placing a sheet of paper on the rock and with his fingers and the blunt 
end of a pencil depressing the paper into the grooves. He rubbed this hard to 
make the impression and then traced the lines with a pencil while the paper 
was still over the characters. (This technique is unacceptable in the modern 
study of rock art.) In sum, it is clear that Stiles made a careful and detailed 
study of the Scaticook Rock. Included in his report to the Academy were 
his drawings of the inscription and a more detailed map showing the loca- 
tion of the rock. 

On December 11, 1976, I visited a place near Kent, Connecticut, called 
Spooner Hill where local legends indicated there was a rock bearing inscrip- 
tions somewhere on the hill. After a short hike, I was led to a large glacial 
erratic by Irving Conboy, owner of the property. Mr. Conboy called this 
boulder Molly Fisher Rock, a name based on an old legend of this person and 
the rock (Spooner 1930). Here, Mr. Conboy showed me a 1930 photograph 
of the rock and its inscription. 

Molly Fisher Rock appears to have human-made symbols on it. The rock is 
a metasedimentary (sandstone) boulder that measures 13 feet, 6 inches long by 
10 feet wide and averages 5 feet in height. About 1 foot down from its top is a 
vein of quartz 3 to 4 inches in thickness that completely encircles the boulder. 
The symbols were cut or incised with a metal tool, not pecked as stated by 
Stiles, on the vertical northeastern face of the rock above the quartz vein. 

The symbols form a linear pattern and the incised lines or grooves mea- 
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sured */s to */ inch in width and ranged in depth from *2 inch to Ye inch. 
There seemed to be 9 or ro distinct symbols or clusters of symbols anda long 
horizontal line, which gave it the appearance of some type of writing. Stiles 
said the rock contained the initials “BH,” but I found no evidence of this. 

An account of the Molly Fisher Rock and legend was published in 1930. It 
stated, “about 100 years ago a party of professors and students came here just 
to see this rock and to study the writing on it, but they could make nothing 
of it” (Spooner 1930:5). Is this a reference to Stiles’ visit in 1789? The pub- 
lished account of the legend also related a story of buried treasure. 

Stiles believed the symbols were similar to those on Dighton Rock and 
had the same Phoenician origin. My own examination indicates they may 
be nothing more than irregular, weathered natural cracks or veins. At best, 
if the grooves are truly human-made, then I would attribute them to Euro- 
Americans as the carvers. Among the most likely suspects are the Hatch 
family who lived nearby in the 1740s or perhaps Moravian missionaries who 
lived at Scaticook from 1750 to 1770. 


A Hebrew Inscription 


On September 14, 1789, Stiles recorded in his diary that three Yale students 
brought him a drawing of a Hebrew inscription located at a place called Pin- 
nacle Mountain, which was adjacent to the east end of Lake Waramaug near 
New Preston, Connecticut. These individuals were Stiles’ students in his He- 
brew course at Yale. In October 1789, he made a field trip to western Con- 
necticut to see the inscriptions (Figure 11). His diary entry of October 8, 
1789, stated: 


Spent 1% hour in taking off Hebrew Inscription upon the summit 
of Pinnacle Mountain so called lying five miles East o[f] Housatonok 
River & the Siatook Rock, and of Raumaug Pond in Old Kent Grounds. 
The Characters are good Hebrew well engraved and I believe by some 
Jews who have been visiting the Kent & New Milford Mountains for 
Gold Mines for 30 y[ears] past. I took them off accurately. These are the 
letters and their position. 

The Adam is eleven inches below Terasha . . . & Isaac 11 in|ches] 
below Abraham. And Terasha to Ab[raha]m eleven feet. The Incision 
was made with a Chizel as on a tombstone. 


On December 11, 1976, I climbed up The Pinnacle near New Preston, 
Connecticut, and located the Hebrew inscriptions on the extreme northwest 
corner of the summit of the mountain. As Stiles had done nearly 200 years 
before, I carefully recorded and photographed the inscriptions. 
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Figure 11. The Hebrew inscriptions on Pinnacle Mountain, New Preston, Connecticut. 
Drawn by Ezra Stiles in 1789. Source: Stiles 1767—1789:V:333. 


There were four separate inscriptions or words, each enclosed in a semi- 
circle and carefully cut into the rock. The words are grouped in two pairs 
with the two pairs located 6% feet apart. The inscriptions do indeed repre- 
sent Hebrew writing. On the basis of Stiles’ drawing the northerly pair of 
words translates to “Abram,” that is, Abraham, and “Isaac” and the southern 
pair reads “Sarah” and “Adam.” 

Rabbi Arthur A. Chiel (1981:76) has suggested that the name Terasha may 
have been incorrectly transliterated by Stiles and instead may possibly be the 
Hebrew word Teresh, which means “rugged, stony ground,” an accurate de- 
scription of the area’s landscape. 

In another diary entry of October 8, 1789, Stiles wrote that the inscrip- 
tions were “said to be engraved by the French army in 1781.” It was as- 
serted that a group of French officers visited Pinnacle Mountain “on a party 
of pleasure” and produced the carvings (Kendall 1809:245-246). Although 
the inscriptions appeared to be very new to Stiles, he did not believe they 
were engraved by the French (Kendall 1809:245). Instead, he firmly believed 
they were made by some Jews probably since the year 1760. On the other 
hand, they may have been produced by the three Yale College students who 
brought the site to the attention of Stiles. 


Stone Gods and Other Rocks 


Stiles’ strong interest in Indians led him to examine several supposedly 
worked stones, which he called stone gods or god stones. These stones had a 
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shape that resembled the upper part of a human body and head, and he be- 
lieved they were Indian idols. One such reported stone measured 3 feet high 
by a half to 1 foot thick and was found in 1755 standing in the ground in East 
Hartford, Connecticut. It had a human-like appearance and was reportedly 
given to Yale College (Mavor and Dix 1989:172). A drawing of this stone 
was published in E. G. Squire’s “Aboriginal Monuments of the State of New 
York” in 1849. I attempted to locate this specimen at the Peabody Museum 
and Beinecke Rare Book and Manuscript Library at Yale University, but no 
information regarding the stone was found (Marjorie G. Wynne, personal 
communication 1979). 

In his “Itineraries,” Stiles reported the presence of a stone containing 
“characters” on the south side of a hill in Nantasket, Massachusetts, near Bos- 
ton. No drawing or description of this rock has been found. He also reported 
that another “writing” rock was located near Acushnet, Massachusetts, but 
again no additional information on this specimen has come to light. (How- 
ever, it is interesting to note that there is a site in Acushnet called Manitou 
Knoll that reportedly contains a “stone seat, a zoomorphic manitou stone,” 
and other stones with female and male genital characteristics [Gardner (Great 
Moose) 1998:59-61].) A third site reported by Stiles was located on Deer Is- 
land at the mouth of Penobscot Bay in Maine. On a map of the area, Stiles in- 
dicated the “place of a rock near the shore ten feet high & six or 8 feet wide 
near perpendficular] on which are Figure of Man Boy Bow & Arrow & a 
foul” (Delabarre 1928:280, 284). 

Today many rock art researchers are skeptical of the claim that the stone 
gods or god stones were actually worked or shaped by humans. Instead, such 
specimens are thought to be naturally shaped rocks. However, no serious 
study of these artifacts and similar stone constructs has been made in the 
Northeast. 

In summary, Ezra Stiles believed in the idea that the American continent 
had been explored several times by various peoples well before Columbus’ 
voyages, and he was constantly seeking evidence of such pre-Columbian 
visitors to the New World. Many other scholars of his time held similar views 
and this may account for his belief that Dighton Rock and the Portsmouth, 
Tiverton, and Scaticook petroglyphs were the work of Phoenician explor- 
ers (Delabarre 1928:49-67; Lathrop 1868). These early researchers concluded 
that the designs were not produced by the native inhabitants. Nevertheless, 
Stiles, in particular, did record the petroglyphs and his work continues to 
have research value. 

Like those of us researching rock art today, he was fascinated by these “pic- 
ture rocks,” evidence of human endeavor that has outlived the people or im- 
pulses that sparked their creation. 


3 
Culturally Altered Trees 


In my book Picture Rocks: American Indian Rock Art in the Northeast Woodlands, 
I reflected upon the question of why there were not more petroglyphs and 
pictographs in this region as compared with the rock art of the American 
West. I suggested that some of the answers lay in the history and geography 
of the region. European settlement, which came early to this area and was 
much more intense than in the West, may have destroyed much of the rock 
art that was here. Also, rock in the Northeast is predominantly hard granites 
and dense igneous basalts, making carving here a physical challenge. The vast 
virgin forest, on the other hand, offered other materials on which symbols 
and pictures could be placed. 

Documentary sources indicate that much of the land in the northeast re- 
gion was exploited for its timber resources beginning with the early period 
of European settlement in the seventeenth century. Wood was needed for the 
construction of homes, outbuildings, tools, and furniture and for fuel. Ex- 
tensive areas were logged and the land was cleared for agricultural purposes. 
By the end of the nineteenth century, vast areas had been cleared, developed, 
planted, or grazed. Such intensive landscape modifications would have de- 
stroyed any carvings or paintings on trees that may have been present. The 
environmental and climatic conditions in the Northeast would have also de- 
graded or destroyed any culturally modified trees that survived the onslaught 
of civilization. 

I have found a number of examples of Indians carving or painting tree 
trunks and bark from the seventeenth, eighteenth, and nineteenth centuries. 
These examples of culturally modified trees suggest that the Indians of this 
region had a long tradition of using wood as an artistic medium. Perhaps the 
creation of images and symbols by the Indians was much more common on 
trees and bark than on rock. 

One of the earliest documentary references to a carved message on a 
tree is illustrated in Joseph Francis Lafitau’s Customs of the American Indians 
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Compared with the Customs of Primitive Times (Lafitau 1977 [1724]:Plate IT). 
Lafitau, a Jesuit missionary and ethnologist, depicted “‘a North American In- 
dian engraving his portrait on a tree, and writing in his way what he wishes 
to make known by this kind of monument. At the bottom of this plate are 
shown in detail paintings of this sort, each one of which can be regarded 
as a letter” (Lafitau 1977 [1724]:6). William C. Sturtevant (1977:287) in his 
study of the sources of the illustrations noted that those depicted in Lafitau’s 
Plate II “give the impression of derivation from an original Iroquois picto- 
graph source.” 

David Zeisberger, a Moravian missionary to the Indians, wrote in 1779- 
1780 a history titled “Von Der Indianer Gestalt u Lebensart” in which he 
described the practice of Indians marking trees; this history was published in 
an English translation in 1910. He wrote, “If a party of Indians have spent a 
night in the woods, it may be easily known, not only by the structure of their 
sleeping huts but also by their marks on the trees, to what tribe they belong. 
For they always leave a mark behind made either with red pigment or char- 
coal. Such marks are understood by the Indians who know how to read their 
meaning” (Zeisberger 1910:114). 

In 1794, George Henry Loskiel, another Moravian missionary to the 
Delaware Indians, wrote the following detailed description of the Indians’ 
methods and reasons for carving or painting trees: 


Their hieroglyphics are characteristic Figures, which are more fre- 
quently painted upon trees than cut in stone. They are intended, either 
to caution against danger, to mark a place of safety, to direct the wan- 
derer into the right path, to record a remarkable transaction, or to com- 
memorate the deeds and achievements of their celebrated heroes, and 
are as intelligible to them as a written account is to us. For this purpose, 
they generally chose a tall well-grown tree, standing upon an eminence, 
and peeling the bark on one side, scrape the wood until it becomes 
white and clean. They then draw with ruddle, the Figure of the hero 
whose exploits they wish to celebrate, clad in his armor, and at his feet 
as many men with heads or arms as fell by his own hand. These draw- 
ings may last above fifty years, and it is a great consolation to the dying 
warrior, that his glorious deeds will be preserved so long, for the ad- 
miration and imitation of posterity. As every Indian understands their 
meaning, a traveler cannot gratify the feelings of his Indian guides in a 
more acceptable manner, than by stopping to examine monuments of 
this kind, and attending patiently to their extravagant accounts of the 
powers of their warriors. But they are frequently so ridiculous and im- 
probable, that it is a matter of surprise, how they should be able to in- 
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vent such unaccountable fictions. The warriors sometimes paint their 
own deeds and adventures; for instance, the number of prisoners or 
scalps taken; the number of troops they commanded, and such as fell in 
battle. Other paints point out the places, where a company of Indians 
have been hunting, showing the nights they spent there, the number of 
deer, bears, &c. killed during the hunt &c. If even a party of traveling 
Indians have spent but one night in the woods, it may be easily known, 
not only by the structure of their sleeping huts, by their marks on the 
trees, to what tribe they belonged: For they always leave a mark behind, 
made either with ruddle or charcoal [Loskiel 1794:25]. 


From 1762 to 1810 John Heckewelder, a Moravian evangelist to the Indi- 
ans, traveled widely throughout Pennsylvania, New York, and Ohio preach- 
ing the gospel to the Indians. In 1810 he retired to Bethlehem, Pennsyl- 
vania, where he subsequently published his own account of his experiences 
with the Indians. In this book, An Account of the History, Manners, and Cus- 
toms of the Indian Nations, Who Once Inhabited Pennsylvania and the Neighboring 
States, he described the Indians’ method of conveying information to oth- 
ers as follows: 


The Indians do not possess our art of writing, they have no alpha- 
bets, or any mode of representing to the eye the sounds of words spo- 
ken, yet they have certain hieroglyphics, by which they describe facts 
in so plain a manner, that those who are conversant with those marks 
can understand them with the greatest ease, as easily, indeed, as we can 
understand a piece of writing. For instance, on a piece of bark, or ona 
large tree with the bark taken off for the purpose, by the side of a path, 
they can and do give every necessary information to those who come 
by the same way; they will in that manner let them know, that they 
were a war party of so many men, from such a place, of such a nation 
and such a tribe; how many of each tribe were in the party; to which 
tribe the chief or captain belonged; in what direction they proceeded 
to meet the enemy; how many days they were out and how many re- 
turning; what number of the enemy they had killed, how many pris- 
oners they had brought; how many scalps they had taken; whether they 
had lost any of their party, and how many; what enemies they had met 
with, and how many they consisted of; of what nation or tribe their cap- 
tain was, &c.; all which, at a single glance, is perfectly well understood 
by them. In the same manner they describe a chase: all Indian nations 
can do this, although they have not all the same marks [Heckewelder 
1819:130]. 
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Several examples of culturally modified trees can be found among the 
Iroquois Nations of New York State. Henry R. Schoolcraft, writing in 1857, 
stated the following: “In 1696 when Frontenac marched his army into Iro- 
quois country, he discovered a large tree, on one side of which was a picto- 
graph drawing of his army, with symbolic Figures, indicating defiance, and 
representing the numbers expected to oppose him” (Schoolcraft 1857:605). 

The Iroquois recorded their own history pictorially on trees in the seven- 
teenth century, particularly their war exploits (Figure 12). Historian E. B. 
O’Callaghan, writing in 1855, noted the following: 


When they do go to war, and wish to inform those of the party who 
may pass their path, they make a representation of the animal of their 
tribe with a hatchet in his dexter paw; sometimes a sabre or a club; and 
if the same party is made up from several tribes, each draws the animal 
of his tribe, and their number, all on a tree, from which the bark is re- 
moved. The animal of the tribe which heads the expedition is always 
foremost... . 

On their return, if they have prisoners or scalps, they paint the animal 
of the tribe to which they belong, rampant, (debout) with a pole on the 
shoulder, along which are strung the scalps they may have, and in the 
same number. After the animal are the prisoners they have made, with a 
chichicois, (a gourd filled with beans to rattle), in the right hand. If they 
be women, they represent them with a Cadenet or Queue and a waist- 
cloth. 

If there be several tribes in the war party, each paints the animal of 
his tribe with the scalps and prisoners they have made, as before, but al- 
ways after that which is head of the party. 

When they have scalps they give them to one or two men, who sus- 
pend them behind to their girdle. 

The men who carry these scalps follow the others at a distance; that 
is to say, at a quarter of a league, because they pretend that when they 
have taken scalps, if these precede the others they cannot march any 
further, because they are seized with terror at the sight of the dripping 
blood.... 

When they have lost any of their party on the field of battle, they 
sketch the men with the legs in the air, and without heads, and in the 
same number as they have lost; and to denote the tribe to which they 
belonged, they paint the animal of the tribe of the deceased on its back, 
the paws in the air; and if it be the chief of the party that is dead, the 
animal is without a head. 

If there be only wounded, they paint a broken gun, which, however, 
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is connected with the stock, or even an arrow; and to denote where they 
have been wounded, they paint the animal of the tribe to which the 
wounded belong with an arrow piercing the part in which the wound 
is located; and if it be a gunshot, they make the mark of the ball on the 
body of a different color. 

If they have sick, and are obliged to carry them, they paint litters 
(boyards—hand barrows) of the same number as the sick, because they 
carry only one on each [O’Callaghan 1855:48-49]. 


Epidemics of smallpox and other diseases among the Iroquois in the seven- 
teenth century led to the development and elaboration of medicine societies 
(Snow 1996:101). Various complex forms of masks called “False Faces” were 
used by these medicine societies in ritual curing and other sacred ceremonies. 
False Face masks were carved from trees such as pine, elm, maple, and bass- 
wood, but the basswood tree in particular was believed to impart its medi- 
cine qualities to the masks. The Iroquois also believed that False Faces could 
“disappear into trees.” When carving a False Face on a living basswood tree, 
the Iroquois followed a traditional and highly ritualized ceremonial proce- 
dure (Fenton 1987:127—128, 206). 

In 1809 Edward Augustus Kendall reported that Indians had carved four 
sides of the trunk of a pine tree located in Weathersfield, Vermont. On this 
tree, Kendall saw two figures, one of a woman and the other of a child. He 
could not identify the images on the other two sides because they had dete- 
riorated. Kendall (1809) stated that these figures were carved by Indians and 
represented the birth of a child whose mother was taken captive by Indians 
who had raided the English settlement at Deerfield, Massachusetts, in 1704 
(Delabarre 1928:267). Benjamin Hall, 50 years later, rejected Kendall’s ac- 
count of this tree carving, noting that “the oldest inhabitants of Weathers- 
field have never known of its existence” (Hall 1858:591). Hall’s rejection was 
weak and inadequate. As Kendall himself noted, the carvings on two sides of 
the tree were already unidentifiable in 1809 and certainly the images would 
have continued to fade over time. 

In 1813, Jeremy Belknap in his History of New Hampshire reported find- 
ing two pine trees that had been marked by Indians. One of these trees was 
located on the “shore” of the Winnipesaukee River (Lake?) and contained 
the image of a canoe with two occupants. Belknap interpreted this to be a 
directional marker. The second tree was in Moultonborough, New Hamp- 
shire, at a canoe portage between two lakes. The carving depicted “the his- 
tory of some expedition” including the number of persons killed and taken 
prisoner (Delabarre 1928:267). 

Archaeologists David Cook and Arthur Spiess in their study of canoe 


Figure 12. Composite drawings from French copies of Iroquois (probably Seneca) 
pictographs, ca. 1666. Redrawn by T. Fitzpatrick. 
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routes in Maine provide another example of Indians marking trees to fa- 
cilitate travel routes. According to these authors, Colonel John Montresor, 
writing in 1761, made the following observation while traveling between 
Chadiere, Quebec, and the Penobscot River: “The Abenaquis, jealous of the 
knowledge of their country, took care to leave but few vestiges of their 
route. Even here we found but few knotches [sic] on the trees commonly 
called blazes, the savages’ constant guide in the woods” (Cook and Spiess 
1981:30). 

Anthropologist Frank G. Speck in his study of the Penobscot tribe of 
Maine discussed the use of trail blazes and pictographic signs on trees. Trail 
blazes were made by cutting a slice of bark off the tree or by notching the 
bark. A cross piece was set in the cleft, which pointed to the way to be fol- 
lowed. He also noted that while hunting, the Penobscot Indians would carve 
a representation of a beaver on the trunk of a tree near a pond that contained 
beaver lodges, thus laying claim to these animals (Speck 1997:79, 81). 

Garrick Mallery (1893:330, 341) reported that Algonquian Indians of the 
Saint Lawrence River in 1810 drew with charcoal “a notice of departure, 
direction, and purpose.” This illustrated message depicted two Indians pad- 
dling a canoe in which there was a woman, child, baggage, and “a bird on the 
wing.” Mi’kmaq Indians, he wrote, placed a pictographic message on a tree 
that indicated 10 Passamaquoddy Indians were observed in canoes on a lake 
heading toward its outlet. Mallery also reported that in 1605 explorer Samuel 
de Champlain described how Indians drew with charcoal, illustrating geo- 
graphic features along the coast of New England. 

A final example of tree art has come to my attention from the Public Ar- 
chives in Halifax, Nova Scotia. In a 1921 photograph, presented here (Fig- 
ure 13), the names of William Chearnley, Indian Agent for Nova Scotia in 
the 1850s, his brother John, and James Cope, a Mi’kmaq guide, are carved on 
a tree in Freemason’s Point, Newfoundland. The carving is a record of their 
hunting trips in Newfoundland between 1853 and 1859. 

Garrick Mallery (1893:330, 331, 338, 339) cited a number of examples 
of birch bark pictography in the northeast woodlands. Mallery reported that 
geographic features, animals, human figures, wigwams, directional markers, 
and other symbols were illustrated on birch bark to convey messages to other 
Indians pertaining to travel and hunting information. Such bark messages 
were employed by the Penobscot and Passamaquoddy Indians of Maine. Here 
are three examples of “wikhegan” maps, wikhegan meaning “a message.” 

Figure 14 is a map scratched on birch bark by Gabriel Acquin, a Maliseet 
Indian, around 1840, which describes his hunting trip. The map was left 
for his friend who “had gone down the river by himself” (Mallery 1893: 
334-335): 

Figure 15 is also a map incised on birch bark by Nicholas Francis, a Penob- 


Figure 13. Photograph of tree carving, 1921, Freemason’s Point, Newfoundland. 
Courtesy of Public Archives of Nova Scotia, Halifax, P98.34/N-14, 445. 
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Figure 14. Wikhegan map on birch bark, ca. 1840, by Gabriel Acquin. From Mallery 
1893:336. 


scot, around 1885. It depicts a beaver trapping area located near Moosehead 
Lake. Mallery interpreted the map as follows: 


Pitalo (roaring Lion) ... Noel Lyon ...and his old uncle ... went trap- 
ping for beaver in 1885 and camped at d, near Moosehead Lake h, hav- 
ing their supply tent at e. They visited the ponds a and b and knew there 
were beaver there, and set traps for them, ff. The beaver dams are also 
shown extending across the outlets of the streams. Noel came back from 
pond b one day to the camping tent and found this birch bark wikhegan 
made by the old uncle . . . and by this Noel knew his uncle had gone 
to pond c to see if there were any beaver there and would be gone one 
night, the latter expressed by one line g drawn between the two arrows 
pointing in opposite directions, showing the going and returning on 
the same trail [Mallery 1893:338-339]. 


Figure 16 is a map drawn on birch bark by chief Selmo Soctomah, a Pas- 
samaquoddy, around 1800. Mallery (1893:339-340) interpreted this map as 
follows: Sapiel Selmo, as a young man, went on a moose hunt with his fa- 
ther Selmo Soctomah. They “had a temporary camp, a, at Machias Lake. He 
left his father and went to their permanent home at Pleasant Point, b, to get 
meat, and then returned to the first camp (route shown by double track) and 
found that his father had gone, but that he left in the temporary wigwam the 
wikhegan on birch bark, showing that he had killed one moose .. . and that 
the father was going to hunt moose on the other lake (East Machias Lake) 
and would camp there three days, shown by the same number of strokes at c; 
so he waited for him until he came back.” 

Like petroglyphs, culturally modified trees and bark illustrations serve a 
basic purpose of communication. In these examples we have seen a variety 
of purposes in communication: trail blazes, directional markers, accounts of 
war, a threat to an advancing army, and hunting expeditions. 
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Figure 15. Wikhegan map on birch bark, ca. 1885, by Nicholas Francis. From Mallery 
1893:338. 


Perhaps the most prestigious observer of culturally altered trees or dendro- 
glyphs was our first president, George Washington. Like Ezra Stiles, Wash- 
ington was a keen observer of Indian lifeways. In 1789, Washington visited 
Harvard College in Massachusetts, where he was shown a copy of the glyphs 
on Dighton Rock and asked to comment on them. He immediately made 
the connection that the images on Dighton Rock were similar to the Indian 
dendroglyphs he had experienced in the forests of Virginia. 

In a letter dated August 10, 1809, from John Lathrop to Judge John Davis, 
Lathrop related a conversation he had with President Washington that illus- 
trates Washington’s knowledge of culturally altered trees. The full text of 
the letter is presented here: 


Dear Sir—Agreeably to your request, I hasten to communicate the sub- 
stance of a conversation with the late President Washington, relating to 
the inscription on a rock in Taunton R iver, which has been the subject 
of interesting research, from the first settlement of Europeans in this 
part of America. The learned have been divided in opinion respecting 
the origin of that inscription: some suppose the origin to be Oriental, 
and some Occidental. Many Gentlemen acquainted with the Oriental 
languages have thought several characters in the inscription to bear a 
great resemblance to some characters in the Oriental languages, par- 
ticularly Punic. 
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Figure 16. Wikhegan map on birch bark, ca. 1800, by Selmo 
Soctomah. From Mallery 1893:339. 


From the valuable communication, which was made by you, at the 
last meeting of the Academy, I perceive you favour the opinion that the 
inscription was made by the native Indians of our country. Having pro- 
duced several important authorities, you mention the opinion of the 
late President Washington. 

As I am the only surviving member of the Corporation present at 
the time when the late President gave the opinion you mention, I now 
state to you the conversation on that subject. When that illustrious Man 
was on a visit to this part of the United States, in the autumn of 1789, 
the then President and Fellows of Harvard College waited on him with 
an address, and invited him to visit the University in Cambridge. W hile 
in the Museum I observed he fixed his eye on the full length copy of 
the inscription on a rock in Taunton river, taken by James Winthrop, 
Esqr, and is exhibited in the Museum for the inspection of the curious. 
As I had the honour to be near the President at that moment, I took 
the liberty to ask him whether he had met with any thing of the kind; 
and I ventured to give the opinion which several learned men had en- 
tertained with respect to the origin of the inscription. I observed that 
several of the characters were thought very much to resemble Oriental 
characters; and that as the Phoenicians, “as early as the days of Moses are 
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said to have extended their navigation beyond the Pillars of Hercules,” 
it was thought that some of those early navigators may have either been 
driven off the coast of Africa, and were not able to return, or that they 
willingly adventured, until they reached this continent; and thus it was 
found, “Thule was no longer the last of the lands,” and thus “America 
was early known to the ancients.” Some Phoenician vessels, I added, 
it was conjectured had passed the island now called Rhode-Island, and 
proceeded up the river, now called Taunton river, nearly to the head of 
navigation. While detained by winds, or other causes, the people, it has 
been conjectured, made the inscription, now to be seen on the face of 
the rock, and which we may suppose to be a record of their fortunes, 
or of their fate. 

After I had given the above account the President smiled, and said 
he believed the learned Gentlemen whom I had mentioned were mis- 
taken: and added, that in the younger part of his life, his business called 
him to be very much in the wilderness of Virginia, which gave him an 
opportunity to become acquainted with the many customs and prac- 
tices of the Indians. The Indians he said had a way of writing and re- 
cording their transactions, either in war or hunting. When they wished 
to make any such record, or leave an account of their exploits to any 
who might come after them, they scraped off the outer bark of a tree, 
and with a vegetable ink, or a little paint which they carried with them, 
on the smooth surface, they wrote, in a way that was generally under- 
stood by the people of their respective tribes. As he had so often ex- 
amined the rude way of writing practiced by the Indians of Virginia, 
and observed many of the characters on the inscription then before 
him, so nearly resembled the characters used by the Indians, he had no 
doubt the inscription was made, long ago by some natives of America 
[Lathrop 1868]. 


4 
Nonportable Rock Art Sites 


What we now call rock art is a form of artistic expression developed over 
thousands of years by Native Americans. The rock art of the canyons and 
mountains of the West is most well known. Less well known and less nu- 
merous are examples of eastern rock art, both portable and, as this chapter 
addresses, nonportable. My focus here is on sites that I have not discussed pre- 
viously (Lenik 2002). I have also expanded my geographical focus to include 
eastern Pennsylvania and Maryland, where two spectacular sites were found 
on the Susquehanna River. I have limited my examples to petroglyphs (fig- 
ures, images, or symbols that have been pecked or incised into stone) and pic- 
tographs (paintings on stone). 


Boundary Rock, Nova Scotia, Canada 


Boundary Rock, a huge outcrop of granite, is located at the junction of four 
counties in Nova Scotia: Digby, Yarmouth, Shelburne, and Queens. The rock 
lies in a remote area about 12.5 miles (20 km) southwest of Kejimkujik Lake 
National Park, where Mi’kmaq people produced hundreds of petroglyphs 
along the shore of the lake. 

Boundary Rock contains numerous Euro-American initials, letters, and 
dates carved into its flat slanting surface, presumably those of Mi’kmaq hunt- 
ing and fishing guides and their clients. At the top right side of the rock are 
the letters “J. McE.” According to the Nova Scotia Museum website “Mik- 
maq Portraits,” these represent the name of John McEwan (Nova Scotia Mu- 
seum 2004). At the left center on the rock are what appear to be two faintly 
incised Mi’kmaq petroglyphs: a circle surmounted by a cross and to its left the 
double-curve motif, a typical decorative design. 

One view of Boundary Rock appears in Figure 17. At the lower right side 
of the rock is a single Mi’ kmaq petroglyph, a circle with an interior cross sur- 
mounted by a cross. Below this symbol is a partial date, “’98.” 
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Figure 17. Boundary Rock, ca. 1899, Nova Scotia, Canada. Drawing by T. Fitzpatrick 
after photograph from Public Archives of Nova Scotia, Halifax, N-2516/Album 43 #2. 


An image of a circle surmounted by a cross, similar to those on Bound- 
ary Rock, was recorded in 1887-1889 by George Creed at the McGowan 
Lake Mi’kmagq petroglyph site, which was located 8.75 miles (14 km) east of 
Kejimkujik Lake in Queens County (Robertson 1973:Figure 245). Images 
of Christian crosses surmounting structures, pedestals, triangles, and other 
designs are found at several petroglyph sites in Nova Scotia. They represent 
symbols of the new Roman Catholic faith brought to the people by Jesuit 
and Franciscan missionaries. 


Rock Painting at Black Lake, Morristown, New York 


A high vertical ledge rises above the northwestern shore of Black Lake, which 
is located near the hamlet of Cedar in the town of Morristown, Saint Law- 
rence County, New York. Scattered across the surface of the rock were sev- 
eral images painted with red ochre. 

The Black Lake pictographs were first reported in 1853 by Franklin B. 
Hough in his book A History of St. Lawrence and Franklin Counties, New York. 
Hough (1970 [185 3]:26-27) wrote the following description of the site: “The 
shores of Black Lake, in the town of Morristown, between the village of 
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Hammond and The Narrows, contain traces of paintings of an obscure char- 
acter. A deer drawn very crudely, about eight inches high, and seven figures 
in two groups, was at a short distance from the former.” 

Hough illustrated the seven figures and identified them as “human be- 
ings ... drawn in the conventional form” as a series of X-shaped designs. He 
further stated that the “block on which the deer was drawn is preserved in 
the collections of the state, at their historical and antiquarian museum in Al- 
bany” (Hough 1970 [1853]:26-27). 

The Black Lake pictographs were again reported in 1922 by archaeolo- 
gist Arthur C. Parker in his book The Archeological History of New York, along 
with a photograph of the site (Parker 1922:686, Plate 214). Parker also re- 
ported the presence of two “village” sites and a burial on the western side 
of Black Lake. 

Red ochre is a pigment produced from hematite, a nonmagnetic oxide 
of iron represented by the formula Fe2O3. It is commonly referred to as 
red ochre because of its color and because it produces a red streak. Sources 
of red ochre occurred in the region to the north of Black Lake at a quarry 
called Porte LEnfer or “Devil’s Gateway.’ The Porte L’Enfer quarry is de- 
scribed as a “darkened fault cave on the Mattawa River not far from the 
Ontario-Quebec border” (Conway 1993:40). It is a narrow chamber whose 
walls are filled with red ochre deposits. In the 1970s, archaeologists investi- 
gated this quarry and determined that Indians had removed blocks of stone 
containing the red mineral. The color red had a spiritual or mystical quality 
for many Indian peoples; thus, red ochre was a sacred pigment (Conway 
1993:39). 

Parker’s 1922 photograph of the Black Lake pictographs shows two large 
painted rectangles, vertical lines, a possible bi-pointed arrow, a zigzag line, 
a large in-filled triangle, two in-filled circles, and an oval in outline form 
(Figure 18). The painted lines were most likely produced using a finger as an 
applicator while the larger rectangular blocks were likely smeared by hand. 
Unfortunately, these images were “hand colored to highlight [them]” to 
make them more visible for publication (Christina Phillips, personal com- 
munication 2004). Severe weathering and exfoliation are evident on the 
surface of the vertical ledge, which suggests that the extant images may be 
merely fragments of what was once there. The meaning of these geometric 
designs is unknown. 

James Swauger of the Carnegie Museum in Pittsburgh and a noted au- 
thority on petroglyphs in the Upper Ohio Valley believed that the Black Lake 
pictographs were Euro-American in origin. Swauger, in a letter to me, indi- 
cated that Dr. William A. Ritchie of the New York State Museum also be- 
lieved them to be Euro-American (James Swauger, personal communica- 
tion 1996). However, no explanation of their conclusion was forthcoming. I, 
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Figure 18. Pictographs at Black Lake, New York. Images on photograph were enhanced 
to improve visibility. Photograph courtesy of New York State Museum. 


on the other hand, accept Hough’s and Parker’s original judgment that they 
were the work of Indians. The Black Lake area was within the territory of 
the Saint Lawrence Iroquoians, Iroquoian-speaking Indians encountered by 
French explorers in the Saint Lawrence River valley in the sixteenth cen- 
tury (Trigger, ed. 1978:1x; Trigger and Pendergast 1978:357). Numerous In- 
dian occupation sites and other red ochre pictograph sites have been found 
in the vicinity of Black Lake. Finally, 1 know of no Euro-American tradi- 
tion prior to 1922 involving the use of red ochre as a single paint medium by 
would-be artists. These factors together with the 1853 description of the site 
reasonably support my conclusion. 

In 2004, I attempted to locate the block of stone containing the image of 
a deer that was reported to be in the collection of the New York State Mu- 
seum. A search for this specimen by the museum’s collection staff was un- 
successful. 


Pictographs on the Saint Lawrence River 


Indian pictographs have also been reported on the Saint Lawrence River in 
the area between the Thousand Islands on the west and the city of Corn- 
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INDIAN PAINTING aette shore af the St. Lauerence opposite the silage af Gak Point . 


Figure 19. Sketch of pictographs on the Saint Lawrence River in Canada. Source: 
Hough 1970 [1853]. 


wall in the province of Ontario, Canada. Historian Franklin B. Hough in 
his book A History of St. Lawrence and Franklin Counties, New York wrote the 
following description of one site: “Opposite the village of Oak Point, in 
Elizabeth township, C. W. is a painting on the rock, representing a canoe with 
thirty-five men and a cross, evidently intended to commemorate some event, 
and done since the Catholic missionaries first came to Canada. From the di- 
rection of the boat, it appears that the party was passing down the river” 
(Hough 1970 [1853]:25-26). 

A sketch of the pictograph site together with a detailed drawing of the 
two images accompanies Hough’s report (Figure 19). His drawing shows the 
two figures near the bottom of a steep vertical cliff. The drawing suggests 
that the figures were painted by an Indian who was standing in a canoe. The 
paint pigment used to create the images was reported to be “‘vermilion.” 
The presence of the Christian cross on a pedestal clearly dates these glyphs 
to the Historic Contact period. 

Two additional rock paintings were located opposite the village of Morris- 
town, New York, and just below the town of Brockville in the province of 
Ontario (Hough 1970 [1853]:25—26). The first of these was a panel portray- 
ing a canoe with six passengers and a cross on a pedestal (Figure 20). Hough’s 
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Figure 20. Sketch of picto- 
graphs depicting passengers in 
a canoe and a cross on a ped- 
estal on the Saint Lawrence 
River, province of Quebec, 
Canada. Source: Hough 1970 
[1853]. 


illustration suggests that the painting was on a vertical rock ledge at water- 
side; presumably it was done with red ochre. The presence of a Christian cross 
on a pedestal indicates again that this painting was produced during the His- 
toric Contact period. 

A second panel illustrated by Hough shows two canoes, each containing 
six passengers, and an unidentified image to the left of the canoes (Figure 21). 
These images were also painted on a vertical rock surface at waterside and 
were painted with red ochre. 

Hough stated that these two panels of figures were most likely of “com- 
paratively modern origin.” They also date to the Historic Contact period. He 
reported the following story related to him by the Indians living at the Saint 
Regis reservation that interprets the scene portrayed on the ledge: “A long 
time ago the Caughnawaga Indians were going west on a war-like expedi- 
tion, and made these paintings on their way up. All were killed. The number 
of marks denote the number of the party.” 

Hough (1970 [1853]:26) believed that the paintings on the Saint Lawrence 
River were the result of “mere idle curiosity, or to pass away the tedium of 
a leisure hour.” He saw them “as examples of symbolic records” produced 
by the Indians “‘to preserve the memory of events or of pastimes and tastes.” 
I agree with the latter interpretation. They appear to represent biographical 
panels that show warriors on a journey, with the Christian symbol as a source 
of power or spiritual help. 


Petroglyphs in Bromptonville, Quebec 


In the 1960s, petroglyphs were found in the Saint Francois River where it 
flows by the communities of Sherbrooke and Bromptonville in the prov- 
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Figure 21. Sketch of pictographs on 
the Saint Lawrence River in Canada 
depicting two canoes with passen- 
gers and an unidentified image at left. 
Source: Hough 1970 [1853]. 


ince of Quebec. These municipalities are located approximately 53 km (33 
miles) north of the Canadian—United States (Vermont) border. The Saint 
Francois River flows northerly from its headwaters in Vermont, then north- 
west through Quebec, and ultimately enters the Saint Lawrence River near 
the Odanak Indian Reserve. 

Archaeological evidence indicates that Indian peoples have had settlements 
along the river from at least the Archaic culture period to the Historic pe- 
riod. The river truly functioned as a highway of history. In historic times, the 
Iroquois and Abenaki Indians traveled through and camped along the river 
valley. During the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, French and Indi- 
ans came through here en route to attacks upon settlements in Salmon Falls 
and Deerfield, Massachusetts. In 1759, Major Robert Rogers and his Rang- 
ers On a punitive expedition attacked and burned an Abenaki village. In sum, 
the Saint Francois River provided an easy corridor of transportation and 
communication for various groups, Indian, French, Canadian, and American 
(Levesque 1968:75). 

The petroglyphs were discovered on a rock outcrop in the middle of the 
river facing Bromptonville. The petroglyphs were carved on the polished 
surface of a gray slate outcrop that formed a barrier to the flow of the river. 
The glyphs covered an area of 6 m (20 feet) in length and about 2.4 m (8 feet) 
in height on a smooth surface located on the northwest side of the rock. The 
images were incised into the rock. Initially, Canadian researchers recorded 
the petroglyphs in situ by highlighting the glyphs with “white pencils,” pho- 
tographing them, and then making rubber molds. Later, because of the con- 
tinuing problem of erosion of the rock surface, particularly caused by ice, the 
petroglyphs were subsequently cut out and removed from their original lo- 
cations (Levesque 1968:76). The petroglyphs are presently in the Sherbrooke 
Museum of Nature and Sciences. 

Three panels of images that are present on the Bromptonville rock re- 
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Figure 22. Incised petroglyphs from Saint Francois River, Bromptonville, Que- 
bec, Canada. Solid black areas indicate cracked surfaces in the rock. Drawing by 
T. Fitzpatrick. 


moved from the river are illustrated in Figure 22. The rock surface also con- 
tained initials, numbers, and various lines apparently made by Europeans. 
These elements were purposely excluded from the drawings in order to fea- 
ture the Indian-made glyphs. 

In the top left panel of Figure 22 is the image of a bison with a cross-hatched 
body. A spear appears to penetrate the body of the animal. To the right of the 
bison is a human figure holding a club or axe while apparently running to- 
ward the animal. A hunting scene is suggested in this panel. 

At the upper right in Figure 22 are two anthropomorphic figures, each 
with an active posture. The figure on the right appears to be holding an axe 
or club. I interpret this scene as a warrior confronting his captive, as suggested 
by a rope or rod extending from the neck of the captive to the hand of the 
warrior. This scene is reminiscent of the seventeenth-century Iroquois pic- 
tographs illustrated in Figure 12. 

The large panel at the bottom of Figure 22 contains two canoes, three an- 
thropomorphic figures, and a possible bird. The canoe at the center of the 
panel may contain a passenger, but the image is indistinct. The scene suggests 
a shaman on a spiritual voyage—or simply Indians traveling on the river. 
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I suggest that the petroglyphs at Bromptonville represent three episodes 
of carving dating somewhere between the Late Woodland (Ceramic) pe- 
riod and the Historic Contact period. The carvings are probably the work 
of Iroquois people. The shape or style of the incised canoes as well as the an- 
thropomorphs is similar to that in Iroquois pictographs found along the Saint 
Lawrence River. 


Cup Marked Boulders 


Cup marks on rocks, more commonly called cupules in rock art and archaeo- 
logical reports, were produced in abundance by Indians throughout North 
America. Carefully made, they were generally pecked into rock surfaces with 
stone picks or hammers. Their diagnostic characteristics include a circular 
form in plan view and a rounded or basin-like profile. Occasionally they were 
produced by grinding and are semiconical in shape. In general, they range in 
diameter from 2 cm (% inch) to 7.5 cm (3 inches) and in depth from 5 mm 
(Ae inch) to 4 cm (1% inches). Occasionally a secondary and smaller, deeper 
cupule may be present within a cupule. Cupules may occur singly, in groups, 
arranged in rows, encircled sometimes by rings, attached to linear grooves, 
or as part of multiple image panels. They have been found in a variety of en- 
vironmental settings such as on vertical ledges, on horizontal rock outcrops, 
on boulders, and within rockshelters (Parkman 1995). 

Cup marked stones are found throughout the world and are one of the 
oldest rock art motifs (Mallery 1893:189—-200). In North America, they are 
particularly abundant in California (Parkman 1995). In the Great Basin of 
western Nevada and eastern California, they are believed to be 5,000 to 
7,000 years old (Heizer and Baumhoff 1962). 

In the northeastern United States the presence of Indian-made cup marks 
is rare but this may be because they are unrecognized as cultural features by 
archaeologists working in this region. In 1878, a lone granite boulder con- 
taining six cup marks was found in Niantic, Connecticut, overlooking Long 
Island Sound (Rau 1882). My recent study of this rock indicates that they 
were produced by Indians (Lenik 2002:159-160). A boulder containing at 
least two cupules made by “people,” presumably Indians, has also been re- 
ported and documented in Stamford, Connecticut (Loubser 2002). 

In New Jersey, cup marks were found on the Jennings petroglyph, a large 
sandstone block recovered from the east bank of the Delaware River in Wal- 
pack Township, Sussex County. Archaeologist Herbert C. Kraft reported the 
presence of 21 designs on the rock including human figures, mammals, a bird 
track, a face, and nine cup marks or pits (Kraft 1965; Lenik 2002:219-220). 
Much earlier, Charles Conrad Abbott described a pitted stone slab that mea- 
sured about 25 cm (9% inches) long of unknown provenience that contained 
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five pecked cupules of variable size; its function was unknown (Abbott 1881). 
Finally, numerous cup marks including the pit and groove form were carved 
on rocks on six islands at the Bald Friar petroglyph site located in the Susque- 
hanna River in Maryland (reported below in this chapter). 


Endicott Rock, Laconia, New Hampshire 


In May 1652, the General Court of the Massachusetts Bay colony reviewed 
its royal charter and concluded that the northern boundary of its colony was 
a straight line that extended east and west from a point located 3 miles north 
of “the northermost [sic] part of the Merimacke [River]” in present-day New 
Hampshire (Mayo 1936:223).If this interpretation was accurate, then the Bay 
colony could annex additional land (including its inhabitants), particularly 
that portion along the coast of Maine. 

In order to clearly establish this northern boundary, the colonial govern- 
ment appointed Captain Simon Willard of Concord and Captain Edward 
Johnson of Woburn, Massachusetts, as commissioners to explore the Merri- 
mack River, determine its beginning or source, and establish the northern 
extent of the territory. In addition to the two commissioners, the explora- 
tion party included surveyors John Sherman of Watertown, Jonathan Ince of 
Boston, and two Indian guides who were reportedly familiar with the Mer- 
rimack River valley and the river’s source, a “great lake” (Hurd 1885:141; 
Mayo 1936:223). 

In the summer of 1652, the survey party proceeded up the Merrimack 
River and explored the land along the way. In time, they reached the junc- 
ture of the Pemigawasset and Winnipesaukee rivers, which joined to form 
the Merrimack in what is now Franklin, New Hampshire. The Indians in- 
dicated that the Winnipesaukee was the Merrimack and so the survey party 
followed this river through a chain of small ponds until they reached the 
shore of the “great lake.’ The Indians called the lake Winnipesaukee and 
the locale Aquedahton, which is now known as The Weirs (Mayo 1936:223). 
Here was the headwater of the Merrimack; therefore, the northern bound- 
ary of Massachusetts would extend east-west from a point 3 miles north of 
this location. 

At the outlet of the lake in the middle of the river was a large boulder that 
extended above the surface of the water. On the oblong top surface of this 
rock one of the members of the survey party, thought to be Jonathan Ince, cut 
the following initials or words: “EI,” “SW,” “WP” “IOHN,” “ENDICVT,” 
“GOV,” “IS,” and “IL.” 

The 1652 inscription has been interpreted as follows. The initials EI are 
those of commissioner Edward Johnson (a capital Ican also be read as a capital 
J and this would have been much easier to carve into the rock). The initials 
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SW are those of commissioner Simon Willard. W P is thought to be an abbre- 
viation of the word worshipful. Next is the name “Iohn Endicut Gov.,” refer- 
ring to John Endicott, governor of Massachusetts. The initials IS are those of 
John Sherman and II those of Jonathan Ince, the presumed engraver (Hurd 
1885:141; Mayo 1936:224). 

Returning from their journey, the commissioners reported their findings 
to the General Court and indicated that they were treated “kindly” by the 
Indians they encountered along their route (Hurd 1885:141). Later, the court 
established the northeastern corner of the colony’s boundary on the shore of 
Casco Bay in Maine. 

In the eighteenth century the boulder with its inscription disappeared 
under the rising water of the lake and river. Around 1883, the rock was re- 
discovered during construction of a dam across the head of The Weirs and 
the excavation and clearing of the river channel (Mayo 1936:225). From this 
time on, the rock with its inscription has been called Endicott Rock. Today, 
Endicott Rock is enclosed within a granite structure located on the shore of 
Lake Winnipesaukee. The structure was erected in 1892 by the state of New 
Hampshire to provide cover and protection for the rock. 

Lake Winnipesaukee is the largest lake in New Hampshire. It covers an 
area of 69.7 square miles and has 240 miles of shoreline and 156 islands. From 
The Weirs, its outlet, it drains to the southwest. Today, the outlet area of the 
lake is known as The Weirs because it was once the location of Indian fishing 
weirs, which were stone dams or fences made of stakes built across the river 
to facilitate the taking of anadromous fish during their spring run (Bolian 
1980:118, 119). 

The Weirs-Aquadocton site, an extensive Indian archaeological locus, is 
located on the west side of the lake’s outlet channel and extends down to 
Paugus Bay; it is listed on the National Register of Historic Places. Artifacts 
recovered from the site date from the Middle Archaic period (ca. 8000 B.P.) 
to the Late Woodland period (ca. 400 B.p.). In the 1650s a Jesuit mission was 
established on the site. The name Aquadocton was the name given to the 
historic period Indian village by the Winnipesaukee tribes of the Penacook 
confederacy (Bolian 1980:120-121). 

In 2005, I visited The Weirs, which is situated at the southwestern side of 
Lake Winnipesaukee in Laconia, New Hampshire, to see the historic Endi- 
cott Rock monument. The inscription rock can be viewed through an iron 
protective gate on one side of the enclosure. As I peered through the iron 
gate to view the stone, I was astonished to see the large number of cup marks 
that extended over the entire visible surface of the rock. In my opinion, these 
randomly distributed cupules on what is a round-topped boulder were pro- 
duced by Indians. They are not natural holes in the rock. 

This large rock, strategically located at the mouth of the lake, may have 
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been viewed by the Indians as a place or residence of Manitou, a spiritual 
force. It called attention to itself by its unique geographical location and was 
probably looked upon as sacred as it silently guarded the outlet of the lake. 
The cup marks were likely made by shamans and their creation was a meta- 
phor for fertility. The physical act of making them was an act of renewal of 
the vital annual cycle of fish runs so important for human life. 

While my interpretation of the significance and meaning of the cup 
marked boulder is conjectural, it is in accord with Algonquian spiritual be- 
liefs. Furthermore, the rock’s context at a documented Indian occupation 
and fishing site lends weight to my conclusion that the cupules were made by 
these local inhabitants. One must ask, however, Did the two Indian guides 
who led the colonial survey party to this site previously know about the rock 
and its cup marks? Were the Indians living at the adjacent village aware of 
its spiritual significance and purpose? Unfortunately, there are no firm an- 
swers to these questions because neither oral nor written accounts regarding 
the rock have come to light. 


The Crow Island Cupstone, East Penobscot Bay, Maine 


Crow Island, a small (1 ha; 2% acres) uninhabited island, is located in East 
Penobscot Bay about 1 mile west of Deer Isle, Maine. Here within a sheltered 
cove on a coarse round-gravel beach is a large rock outcrop bearing rows of 
cup marks interspersed with linear grooves (Figure 23). 

The surface of the rock outcrop is smooth and waterworn, but the cup 
marks and grooves are clearly visible. On the top surface of the rock are five 
separate clusters of cup marks and grooves. Below these on the vertical sur- 
face of the rock are four more cup mark and groove clusters that extend hori- 
zontally just below the top edge of the rock. These cupules and grooves were 
produced by pounding the rock surface with a stone pick or hammer. Their 
layout on both surfaces is patterned and purposeful. 

The Crow Island cupstone has been described as an ancient Bronze Age 
inscription written in “ogam” (Fell 1982:116). According to Barry Fell the 
message of the inscription states the following: “A sheltered cove where ships 
may safely lie at anchor / Haakon brought his cog here” (Wiggins 1983). I 
reject this interpretation. I believe the Crow Island cupstone was created by 
Indians, but the age and purpose of the marks are unknown. These mark- 
ings were most likely created by Algonquian shamans venturing to this is- 
land in search of spiritual solitude and visionary experiences. The cup marks 
and grooves may represent sacred power or spirit beings present in the rock. 
Such images may have been seen by shamans during an altered state of con- 
sciousness associated with a vision quest. Perhaps the Indians believed that by 
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Figure 23. The Crow Island, Maine, cupstone. Drawing by T. Fitzpatrick. 


pecking holes and grooves—images that they had seen—into the rock, they 
were gaining access to supernatural power. 


The Bald Friar Petroglyphs in Maryland* 
Location 


The Bald Friar Petroglyphs were located on several small islands in the lower 
Susquehanna River about 3 miles below the Maryland and Pennsylvania 
state line. Carved deeply on rock ledges in a once untamed and unspoiled 
region, they portray enigmatic abstract symbols and designs totally unlike 
those found at the better-known Safe Harbor petroglyph site upriver in 


*An earlier, shorter version of this report was published in 2004 in The Rock-Art of 
Eastern North America, edited by Carol Diaz-Granados and James R. Duncan and published 
by the University of Alabama Press, Tuscaloosa. 
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Pennsylvania. Located 10 miles upriver from the river’s mouth and the head 
of Chesapeake Bay, the Bald Friar petroglyph site was situated in a region 
that contained numerous Native American occupation sites spanning thou- 
sands of years. 

The Bald Friar petroglyph site no longer exists. On March 8, 1926, the 
Philadelphia Electric Company began construction of the Conowingo Hy- 
droelectric Dam on the Susquehanna River in Maryland (McMahon 1996: 
10). A mile-long concrete dam, completed in 1928, was built across the river 
to provide waterpower for generating electricity. The Conowingo Dam cre- 
ated a lake more than 14 miles long and submerged the petroglyph site under 
more than 30 feet of water. 


Environmental Setting 


One of America’s mighty rivers, the Susquehanna has its beginnings at Lake 
Otsego in Cooperstown, New York, and meanders southerly over a distance 
of 448 miles until it enters Chesapeake Bay at Havre de Grace, Maryland. A 
western branch of the river, some 240 miles long, joins the north branch main 
stem at Northumberland, Pennsylvania (Stranahan 1993:2). 

Long before the first Europeans entered Chesapeake Bay, large numbers of 
fish migrated hundreds of miles from the ocean each spring to spawn in the 
upper reaches of the Susquehanna R iver. Shad, striped bass, herring, and eels 
were important sources of food for Native Americans for centuries. Using 
nets and rock-crib traps or weirs, the Indians harvested great quantities of 
fish during the spring run. With the coming of Europeans to the river val- 
ley in the eighteenth century, shad fishing became a valuable industry in co- 
lonial America, and it remained so thereafter. This later shad industry, unfor- 
tunately, contributed to the destruction and loss of some of the petroglyphs 
in the river at Bald Friar. 

The Bald Friar Petroglyphs were located between Bald Friar Falls on the 
north and a rapids called Grey Rock Falls on the south (Figure 24). On the 
east side of the river in Cecil County near Bald Friar Falls was Bald Friar 
Station, a stop along the then Columbia and Port Deposit Railroad. At the 
eastern end of the falls was an elevation called Bald Friar. Just below the Bald 
Friar Falls was a shallow fording place, which crossed the river diagonally. 
In historic times a ferry crossing was established at this location in the river. 
The river here was once three-quarters of a mile wide. 

Just below the Grey Rock Falls or rapids on the west or Harford County 
side of the river was an abyss of water or narrow channel known as Job’s 
Hole. Job’s Hole was reported to be 75 to 100 feet deep (Marye 1938:103). In 
the early twentieth century, local legend related by white inhabitants stated 
that “Job’s Hole had no bottom” and that “objects which sank in [the hole] 
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Figure 24. The Bald Friar petroglyph site in the Susquehanna River. From Marye 
1938:Figure 5. 


came to the surface again in the lower reaches of Chesapeake Bay” (Marye 
1938:104). 


Native American Culture History 


The prehistoric archaeological record of the lower Susquehanna River valley 
in Maryland indicates that the first Native American inhabitants arrived here 
about 10,000 to 12,000 years ago. Evidence of Paleo-Indian activity in the 
region comes from scattered surface finds of Clovis fluted projectile points. 
Other prehistoric sites in the region date from the Archaic period through 
the early Historic Contact period. 

The region surrounding the Bald Friar petroglyph site, in particular, con- 
tains abundant evidence of Native American occupation. The Conowingo 
site (t88CE14) in Cecil County is located below the dam on the east side of 
the Susquehanna River north of its confluence with Octoraro Creek. Na- 
tive American artifacts have been reported from an area extending from 
north of the dam south to Octoraro Creek. Archaeologist Joseph McNamara 
(1983:13-15) reported that the Conowingo site is a stratified Late Archaic 
through Late Woodland site (ca. 3000 B.c. to A.D. 1600). The site is situated 
on a terrace of Holocene age about 3 m (10 feet) above the level of the river. 
He suggested that its location in the Piedmont floodplain at the Fall Line in- 
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dicates that the several occupants of this site were involved in the seasonal ex- 
ploitation of anadromous fish (McNamara 1983:19). 

Moving farther down the river, in the early twentieth century the Susque- 
hanna River Expedition directed by Warren King Moorehead located and 
recorded several “large and important” sites near Havre de Grace at the 
mouth of the river (Moorehead 1938:95). Also located near the mouth of the 
river is the Mill Creek site (18CE 256). Research conducted in the 1980s at 
the Mill Creek site revealed evidence of Late Archaic to Late Woodland oc- 
cupation. Pottery recovered from this site suggested cultural contacts with 
other Indian peoples within the Middle Atlantic region (Stevens 1988). 

In 1608 Captain John Smith sailed up the Susquehanna River from 
Chesapeake Bay until he was halted by large boulders in the river near what 
is now Port Deposit, Maryland. Here he encountered a party of Indians 
who he identified as “Sasquesahanoughs,” later referred to as Susquehan- 
nocks. The Susquehannocks, an Iroquoian people, flourished in Lancaster 
County, Pennsylvania, between 1575 and 1680. They came into contact with 
English, Dutch, and Swedish settlers and engaged in active trading with 
them, exchanging furs for European manufactured goods (Kent 1984). The 
Susquehannocks used the river as a highway of commerce; they traveled by 
canoe between northern and western Pennsylvania fur country and Chesa- 
peake Bay. 

Delaware archaeologist Jay Custer has made a study of Late Woodland 
period ceramics in southeastern Pennsylvania and the northern Delmarva 
Peninsula. His analysis of the “motifs and grammars” of the ceramic de- 
signs suggested the presence of two distinct interactive zones in this region. 
Custer proposed that a major ethnic cultural boundary existed here dur- 
ing the Late Woodland period. He indicated that Minguannan-related ce- 
ramic complexes associated with Algonquian speakers were present in south- 
eastern Pennsylvania, northeastern Maryland, and northern Delaware with 
Shenks Ferry—related ceramic complexes associated with Eastern Siouan or 
Iroquoian speakers to the north and west (Custer 1987). The Bald Friar petro- 
glyph site lies within Custer’s Minguannan-related Algonquian-speaking 
area. 

Anthropologist Frank Speck (1927:7-8) reported that Nanticoke, Conoy, 
and Piscataway, Algonquian-related peoples, inhabited the northern portion 
of Chesapeake Bay during the early part of the eighteenth century. By the 
1750s, under pressure from Europeans, many of them left the area and traveled 
up the Susquehanna to villages on the upper reaches of the river. In 1753, the 
Nanticoke were admitted as nonvoting members of the League of the Iro- 
quois under the control of the Cayuga (Feest 1978:246). 
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Discovery, Recording, and Rescue 


The first discovery by Europeans of the Bald Friar Petroglyphs was made 
in the seventeenth century. Legend states that William Penn, governor of 
the Province of Pennsylvania, saw the petroglyphs while exploring the area. 
Penn reportedly asked the local Indians about the age and meaning of the 
carvings, and the Indians replied “that they did not know” but they had ex- 
isted there since “their grandfather’s grandfather[’s] time” (Maryland Academy 
of Sciences Bulletin 1927a:21). 

The first published description of the petroglyphs was made in 1868 by 
Professor T. C. Porter based on the field investigations of S. G. Boyd of York, 
Pennsylvania. At a meeting of the American Philosophical Society, Profes- 
sor Porter exhibited nine “facsimiles” or drawings made by Boyd of glyphs 
found on rocks on the shore and islands in the Susquehanna River (Proceed- 
ings of the American Philosophical Society 1868). Four of these drawings were 
of concentric circles with radial grooves, while the others were of various 
symbols or figures. The American Philosophical Society published a com- 
posite drawing of the nine glyphs along with its account of Professor Por- 
ter’s presentation. 

Professor Porter, in a letter to the American Philosophical Society dated 
January 6, 1869, presented additional information he received in a letter from 
S. G. Boyd regarding Boyd’s petroglyph drawings. Boyd (1871) reported: 


[The] inscriptions are numerous and in a fine state of preservation... . 
They occur on the sides and tops of some half dozen rocks. ... The 
grooves are semi-cylindric, and in some cases have a depth of half an 
inch or more. 

My copies were taken by placing sheets of paper on the Figures and 
coloring the portions lying immediately over the grooves. Thus, the 
outlines, if rude, are faithful and of full size. 


The Porter and Boyd accounts of the Bald Friar Petroglyphs apparently 
spurred further interest and research into the site. In 1877, Professor P. Fra- 
zer, Jr., a geologist, investigated the site and subsequently published a de- 
tailed report of his findings. He described the location of the petroglyphs, 
which were on islands in the river, noting that most of the islands were com- 
posed of chlorite schists (Frazer 1880:92). Professor Frazer reported that ev- 
ery large boulder seemed to contain glyphs but that Miles Island (a.k.a. Bald 
Friar Island) contained the “principal inscriptions” (Frazer 1880:92, 94). He 
observed that many of the rocks containing glyphs had been detached from 
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their original locations by the action of water and ice and by humans who 
blasted parts of the rocks to provide rock for building “fish pots.” He noted 
that the glyphs suffered from erosion as well. 

In his report, Professor Frazer described some of the design motifs on the 
rocks. He recorded that “amongst other things they represent the conven- 
tional Indian serpent’s head with varying number of lines.” He also stated, 
“some of the signs next frequently recurring were concentric circles. In some 
cases four and in other cases a lesser number” (Frazer 1880:95). Along with his 
report, Frazer published four photographs of the rocks and glyphs, including 
a general view of Bald Friar Rock and close-up photographs of the glyphs. 

In 1881, FE G. Galbraith reported that a large island in the river, Bald Friar 
Rock, which had many petroglyphs on it, was partially blasted away and the 
stone used to construct a shad fishery (Galbraith 1881:642). Galbraith stated 
that many carvings were destroyed and that he found “traces” of them on 
fragments that were scattered over the upper end of the island. He added that 
many of the carvings were “undoubtedly of a very remote date” and had 
been eroded. Galbraith removed a slab of rock that contained a carved geo- 
metric design and sent it to the Smithsonian Institution along with draw- 
ings of cups and grooves and concentric circles (Rau 1882:61-62, Figures 46, 
47, 49-51). 

One additional professional investigation of the petroglyphs was made in 
the nineteenth century. In 1888 and 1889, Dr. W. J. Hoffman of the Smith- 
sonian Institution visited the site and produced tracings and measurements of 
several of the glyphs. Four of Hoffman’s drawings were published in Garrick 
Mallery’s book Picture-Writing of the American Indians. They were a panel of 
lines, dots, and concentric circles from the top of Bald Friar Rock, two other 
concentric-circle designs from elsewhere on that rock, which were similar 
to those previously drawn by Galbraith in 1881, and a grid-like design (Mal- 
lery 1893:83-86). 

The investigations of the petroglyphs at Bald Friar cited above were appar- 
ently not the earliest to have taken place at the site. In 1889, Dr. Charles H. 
Stubbs of Wakefield, Pennsylvania, in a letter to the Lancaster Inquirer news- 
paper, stated that the petroglyphs at “McCall’s Ferry” (Bald Friar) were dis- 
covered by a Henry Carter. In his letter Stubbs wrote, 


The Bald Friar hieroglyphs . . . were first brought to notice by... 
Henry Carter, esq., many years ago, when young and enthusiastic in the 
work of tracing out the evidence of a former race once inhabiting his 
section of the country. A half century ago he visited these localities, 
had drawings made of these petroglyphs and forwarded them to sev- 
eral institutions of learning. He had duplicates of this work and they 
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Figure 25. The Bald Friar Petroglyphs. Photograph by Charles H. Stubbs, 1871. 
Courtesy of Tom Fridy. 


show many more characters than have been found by any subsequent 
observer. This is to [sic] accounted for, from the fact that many of the 
rocks on which these pictures were engraven have been blown to pieces 
and the fragments thereof used in the construction of fish dams. 

In 1871, the writer became interested in the preservation of these 
sculptures for the advancement of science, and was one of a party who 
had all the rocks with the pictures accessible on them—photographed 
[see Figures 25, 26, 27]. Those have been furnished to several academies 
of science [Delta Herald 1889]. 


The drawings reportedly made by Henry Carter “a half century ago” 
(ca. 1840?) have not been located. 

In October 1878, Charles H. Stubbs donated “two engravings of sculp- 
tured rocks in the Susquehanna River” to the Peabody Museum of Archae- 
ology and Ethnology at Harvard University. This gift was acknowledged by 
presenting him with a certificate, which was signed by the “Chairman” of 
the museum and the noted anthropologist “FE W. Putnam Curator.” In Feb- 
ruary 2003, I contacted the Peabody Museum in an attempt to examine these 
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Figure 26. The Bald Friar Petroglyphs. Photograph by Charles H. Stubbs, 1871. 
Courtesy of Tom Fridy. 


specimens, but they reported that they could not find them (Susan Haskell, 
personal communication 2003). 

Following Hoffman’s 1888-1889 survey, interest in the Bald Friar Petro- 
glyphs ceased. Some 25 years elapsed before they were examined once again. 
In 1916, William B. Marye and Martin G. Kurtz, under the direction of 
Warren King Moorehead, studied the Bald Friar Petroglyphs as part of the 
Museum of the American Indian, Heye Foundation’s Susquehanna River 
Expedition (Moorehead 1938). Marye and Kurtz located, sketched, and pho- 
tographed the petroglyphs located on Indian Rock and several adjacent small 
islands, on Long Island (a.k.a. Bald Friar Rock), on Duck Island, and on sev- 
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Figure 27. The Bald Friar Petroglyphs. Photograph by Charles H. Stubbs, 1871. 
Courtesy of Tom Fridy. 


eral other rocks on the Harford County or west shore of the Susquehanna 
River. Marye wrote a detailed report of their investigation that included a 
description of the site’s environmental setting and its Euro-American history, 
their search for Indian village sites in the area, previous investigations of the 
petroglyphs, and their own drawings, descriptions, measurements, and loca- 
tions of the glyphs (Marye 1938:97—112, Figures 1-22, Plates 32-35). 

In his report, Marye (1938:109-112) presented several interpretations of 
the site and its glyphs. He suggested that the site was an “Indian fishery, which 
primarily contained three types of petroglyphs.” The first type included fig- 
ures characterized as fish or serpent heads, the second consisted of cup marks, 
and the third was concentric circles with or without cup marks. Marye specu- 
lated that the serpent-head glyphs may have represented a “cult of the snake,” 
an evil spirit that resided in the deep abyss known as Job’s Hole. The concen- 
tric circles, some of which had appendages, may have represented “highly 
formalized” nests of serpents. 

In 1925, David Herr Landis, an avocational archaeologist from Lancaster 
County, Pennsylvania, undertook an on-site investigation of the Bald Friar 
Petroglyphs in response to the proposed construction of the Conowingo 
Dam. Landis visited the site on July 8 and 15, 1925, and photographed the 
petroglyphs located primarily on Miles Island, also known as Indian Rock 
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Figure 28. Copy of D. H. Landis photograph of petroglyphs on “rocky inlet about 100 
yards northwest of Miles Island. ...The star shaped object measures 10” in diameter. 
The zig-zag beyond measures about 3’.” Photograph by N. L. Gibbs of original in 
Landis Collection of Photographs and Correspondence, Hershey Museum. 


and Bald Friar Island (McMahon 1996:11). This island apparently contained 
the largest number of glyphs in the river. He again visited the site on Oc- 
tober 16, 1927, after construction was under way, to assist the Maryland 
Academy of Sciences in selecting glyph specimens to be quarried and pre- 
served. 

Landis photographed the petroglyphs on Miles Island from several view- 
points and also river scenes in the immediate area. His collection of photo- 
graphs is curated at the Hershey Museum in Hershey, Pennsylvania (Landis 
1925-1930). It is an unpublished album containing some 4o pictures along 
with typed and handwritten descriptions or comments of each view or scene 
(Figures 28, 29, 30, and 31). This collection is an important and highly sig- 
nificant record of the petroglyphs in their original context and setting. 

Landis speculated that “these rocks were probably looked upon by the ab- 
origines with some degree of awe or superstition, or maybe [they] employed 
them merely to attract anyone in the vicinity in [to?] the inscribed rocks, near 
which they were located” (Landis 1925-1930). One particular glyph appar- 
ently intrigued him; it was described in his album notes as a “character” that 
measured 8 inches by ro inches that had been “quarried out at Bald Friars” 
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Figure 29. Copy of D. H. Landis photograph of cupules and abstract symbols on the 
“southern part of the east rock.” Note presence of “iron pin” and “quill [for] relative 
size.” Photograph by N. L. Gibbs of original in Landis Collection of Photographs and 
Correspondence, Hershey Museum. 


by Thurman Shank of Peach Bottom, Pennsylvania. Landis acquired a pho- 
tograph of this figure on December 14, 1930, from Shank and included it in 
his album (Figure 32). Landis’ (1931) fanciful interpretation of this glyph fol- 
lows: “This specimen is more comprehensive than many others, as it is in its 
most primitive form. It is simply the Figure of a man with a well filled stom- 
ach; uplifted arms in joy, and fingers extended, which could suggest nothing 
other than joy, happiness and plenty, which doubtless meant to convey the in- 
formation that at that location of the river fish were plentiful; food was abun- 
dant and prosperity and happiness prevailed.” 

In 1926, faced with the construction of the Conowingo Dam and reser- 
voir and the inundation of the glyphs, the Maryland Academy of Sciences at- 
tempted to rescue the petroglyphs by physically removing them from the rocks 
in the Susquehanna River. Explosives were used in removing the glyphs, and 
the rock slabs and fragments were brought to the yard of the Academy in Bal- 
timore (Marye 1938:98). There the broken pieces were reassembled and put 
on display. An article in the Maryland Academy of Sciences Bulletin (1927a:21) 
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Figure 30. Copy of D. H. Landis photograph of abstract symbols located 
on island MN. Photograph by N. L. Gibbs of original in Landis Collection, 
Hershey Museum. 


observed: “Here they will remain for generations a monument of antiquity, 
an adornment to Baltimore. These specimens are so important that every 
student of archaeology will surely feel the urge to come here in order to see 
them, all who are interested in history will feel this urge.” 

What has happened to the Bald Friar Petroglyphs since their rescue from 
the river in 1926-1927? Where are they now and what condition are they 
in? In 2000 and 2001, I attempted to locate as many of the rescued speci- 
mens as possible and photograph and study them. I quickly learned that they 
are widely dispersed. During the 1926-1927 removal effort by the Maryland 
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Figure 31. Fish petroglyph from Bald Friar, 18 inches by 
10 inches (compare with quarried specimen, Figure 35). 
Drawing by T. Fitzpatrick after D. H. Landis photograph 
in Hershey Museum. 


Academy of Sciences staff, relic collectors also visited the site. The Academy 
reported that “curio hunters carried off pieces thus breaking into portions 
of the petroglyphs” (Maryland Academy of Sciences Bulletin 1928:53). As a re- 
sult, the present-day locations of those specimens removed by collectors are 
unknown. 

In 1927, the Maryland Academy of Sciences announced that the petro- 
glyphs had been “saved” and were “securely preserved ... to be maintained 
for public benefit and interest as long as Baltimore shall endure” (Mary- 
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Figure 32. Glyph from Bald Friar interpreted by Landis as an anthropomorphic figure. 
Drawing by T. Fitzpatrick after D. H. Landis photograph in Hershey Museum. 


land Academy of Sciences Bulletin 1927b:62). Following their acquisition, the 
Academy staff began to reassemble the fragments using a “special cement im- 
ported from Italy ...to hold the bits together without disfiguring the original 
markings” (Sunday News 1927). Dr. Francis C. Nicholas of the Academy 
stated that “when completely reassembled the collection will number about 
ninety pieces” (Sunday News 1927). They also planned to assemble all pre- 
vious reports about the site and, together with their own observations and 
analysis, publish a “single monograph.” This planned publication did not oc- 
cur. The petroglyphs remained in the yard of the Academy, where they were 
placed along the side of a cement walk leading to the main entrance of its 
museum (Reynolds 1960:24). About 1940, the petroglyphs were moved to a 
maintenance yard of Druid Hill Park in Baltimore, where they were placed 
in a pile (Reynolds 1960:25). 

In February 2001, I searched for the petroglyphs that were reportedly 
stored at Druid Hill Park. I located them, some 15 specimens or rocks, of 
varying size, placed outside a fenced-in maintenance area of the Baltimore 
Zoo at Druid Hill Park. Here they lie in a pile between two trees, covered 
with ivy and other vegetation. In 1928, the Maryland Academy of Sciences 
reported that “[d]uring the past season we have been actively at work fitting 
together the pieces of rock bearing Indian, or... prehistoric petroglyphs from 
the Susquehanna River” (Maryland Academy of Sciences Bulletin 1928:53). The 
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Figure 33. One specimen of a quarried Bald Friar petroglyph in the pile stored at Druid 
Hill Park, Baltimore, Maryland. Photograph by E. J. Lenik, February 2001. 


evidence of this effort is clear on the remaining rocks at Druid Hill Park. 
The fragmentary rocks and petroglyphs were joined together where possible 
and bonded with cement and bricks. Many of the 15 rocks are not visible, as 
they are totally covered with ivy. Some are exposed and visible but the pres- 
ence of glyphs could not be clearly discerned. One large rock was cleared 
and revealed numerous cup marks, grooves, and an unusual curvilinear de- 
sign (Figure 33). Another large rock has a well-defined snake-lke shape 
measuring approximately 3 feet in length that most likely represents an eel 
(Figure 34). 

On April 1, 1960, the Maryland Academy of Sciences granted permission 
to move several of the petroglyph rocks from Baltimore to the Cecil County 
Library in Elkton, Maryland. Some 7,075 pounds of these rocks were moved. 
The larger fragments were placed along a walk leading from the street to the 
library, and smaller pieces were placed in the Cecil County Historical So- 
ciety’s museum room in the basement of the library (Reynolds 1960:25). To- 
day, four rock fragments containing six glyphs are on display in a small out- 
door courtyard leading to the building, which now houses the Elkton Arts 
Center and the Historical Society of Cecil County. The rocks are mounted 
on concrete and brick bases, but the carvings are badly weathered and dif- 
ficult to see. An adjacent interpretive sign states, “INDIAN PICTURE 
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Figure 34. A snake or eel glyph quarried from the Bald Friar petroglyph site stored in a 
pile at Druid Hill Park, Baltimore, Maryland. Photograph by E. J. Lenik, 2001. 


ROCKS FROM BALD FRIAR, MD. More Indian Artifacts in Library 
basement.” The basement display included additional petroglyphs once de- 
scribed as “smaller and better preserved pieces” (Reynolds 1960:25). These 
specimens are no longer in the historical society’s museum but are in a pri- 
vate collection. 

In February 2001, I located the private collector who has possession of 
the petroglyph rocks that were formerly in the basement of the Historical 
Society of Cecil County’s museum. Ten rock specimens are located outside 
a private home, some in a flower garden adjacent to the house and others in 
a rock garden in front of the house. These specimens contain various glyphs 
such as cup marks, a trident-like design, and linear grooves. Two outstanding 
examples are presented here, drawn from the originals (Figures 35 and 36). 
One rock has a clear outline of the so-called serpent’s head, and another has 
a concentric-circle design with a linear appendage. 

In 1973, the Maryland Academy of Sciences loaned eight petroglyph rock 
specimens to Harford County, Maryland. Two were displayed in front of 
the county office building, with the rest remaining in storage. In 1984, the 
eight petroglyph rocks were moved again and placed on display at the Har- 
ford County Court House in Bel Air, Maryland (Lyons 1984). According to 
a courthouse security officer (personal communication 2000), the petro- 
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Figure 35. Quarried fish petroglyph from Bald Friar (compare with Figure 
31). Drawing by T. Fitzpatrick. 


glyphs were frequently handled and scratched by courthouse visitors. In the 
1990s, the petroglyphs were moved to the Harford County Historical So- 
ciety building, formerly a post office, where they are now on display in the 
lobby of the building. 

W. Howard Webb, a collector from Fawn Grove, Pennsylvania, removed 
four petroglyphs from the Bald Friar site in the early twentieth century. These 
petroglyphs, along with other Indian artifacts, were donated in 1986 to the 
Jefferson Patterson Park and Museum in Saint Leonard, Maryland. One rock 
specimen contains three glyphs—an outline carving of what appears to be 
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Figure 36. Concentric circle with linear appendage from Bald Friar. Drawing by 
T. Fitzpatrick. 


two fish, one behind the other, and two parallel lines behind and perpen- 
dicular to the second fish (Figure 37). The discovery of this specimen was 
described by John Baer of the Smithsonian Institution in 1921 in the follow- 
ing manner: “Upon one large rock broken from its original position by ice 
are carved two slender fish headed upstream” (Aegis 1986). 

Three additional petroglyphs in the W. Howard Webb collection are cu- 
rated at the Maryland Archaeological Conservation Laboratory at Jefferson 
Patterson Park and Museum. These are stone blocks that contain cupules or 
pits, pits and grooves, and a circle and pit. 


Interpreting the Images 


Thor Conway, a Canadian archaeologist, once wrote, “To understand rock 
art we need to know the land” (Conway 1993:140). The Susquehanna River 
at Bald Friar represented a natural and scenic wonder for Native American 
peoples. Here were small islands situated between Bald Friar Falls on the 
north and river rapids on the south. A ford or shallow place in the river was 
located below the falls, providing a foot crossing from one side to the other. 
Farther downstream was a deep abyss or channel referred to in historic times 
as Job’s Hole. And here, the native peoples witnessed the seasonal fish runs 
during which spawning fish such as shad were crowded together in their 
struggle to get over the falls during their journey upstream. 

Bald Friar was a special place with a special meaning to which native 
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Figure 37. Fish glyphs on quarried stone from Bald Friar. Photograph courtesy of 
Maryland Archaeological Conservation Laboratory, Jefferson Patterson Park and 
Museum. 


peoples returned again and again over time. The petroglyphs they carved 
there represent their connection to this landscape. Here the rock art tells us 
about human ecology and a sense of place. 

The petroglyphs were carved deeply into the rock surfaces; some are as 
much as an inch in depth and width. Mallery (1893:83) noted that the grooves 
were “apparently finished by rubbing [them] with stone, wood and sand .. . 
leaving sharp and distinct edges to the outlines.” It is evident that much time 
and labor were expended in carving the glyphs. 

Who carved the petroglyphs and when were they carved? Bald Friar was 
undoubtedly an important fishing station for Indian peoples that provided an 
abundant and annually renewable source of food. Local archaeological evi- 
dence indicates that several prehistoric campsites were once located nearby 
dating from the Late Archaic period to the Late Woodland period. 

On the basis of his analysis of prehistoric ceramic fragments, archaeologist 
Jay Custer demonstrated that the Bald Friar site lay within an Algonquian- 
speaking area during the Late Woodland period (ca. A.D. 1000 to A.D. 1600). 
Paul Cresthull (n.d.) of the Archaeological Society of Maryland, Inc., attrib- 
uted the petroglyphs to the Late Woodland period and estimated them to be 
between 400 and 1,000 years old. I suggest that at least some of these glyphs 
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may be much older. Archaic peoples are known to have been fishermen. The 
Conowingo site, a significant Late Archaic campsite, was located near the 
petroglyph site. These people would have availed themselves of the plentiful 
and reliable food source provided by the anadromous fish that congregated at 
Bald Friar. I suggest that the petroglyphs may date from 5,000 years ago. 

Ethnohistoric data indicate that Algonquian-related peoples such as the 
Lenape (Delaware), Nanticoke, Conoy, and Piscataway lived in or traveled 
through this region in early historic times. There is no record to indicate that 
these historic groups knew anything about the petroglyphs. Finally, they were 
not the product of Susquehannock Indians, an Iroquois-related people whose 
villages were located upriver in Pennsylvania. The style of glyphs present at 
Bald Friar is unlike that of the artwork found on Susquehannock sites. 

The most prominent design motifs at Bald Friar are stylized faces, referred 
to as “serpent’s heads” by early observers, and cup marks, pits and grooves, 
and concentric circles. Other motifs present were various geometric and ab- 
stract designs. These figures are totally different from those found at the Safe 
Harbor petroglyph site in Pennsylvania, some 20 miles upriver from Bald 
Friar. At Safe Harbor there were depictions of various zoomorphic and an- 
thropomorphic figures plus animal and human tracks (Cadzow 1934). The 
so-called serpent’s heads and cup marks so prominent at Bald Friar stand in 
sharp contrast to the depictions of animals and humans at Safe Harbor. 

Jay Custer’s reanalysis of the Safe Harbor petroglyphs indicates that 
Algonquian-speaking Minguannan-related ceramic groups are the “most 
likely source of the Safe Harbor petroglyphs” and that they may have served 
as cultural boundary markers during the Late Woodland period (Custer 
1989). Custer’s conclusions support early studies of the Safe Harbor glyphs 
that characterized them as “Algonkian” (Cadzow 1934; Mallery 1893:106). 

Since both the Bald Friar and Safe Harbor petroglyph sites appear to be 
within Algonquian-speaking territory, are the differences in glyph types 
the result of time rather than culture? Are different rituals or the male/female 
dichotomy represented here? Is one site earlier or later than the other? These 
questions await further research. 

What do the Bald Friar Petroglyphs mean? In his 1877 report of the site, 
Frazer indicated that the stylized face motifs represented “the conventional 
Indian serpent’s head” (Frazer 1880:95). Later, Charles Rau (1882:62) char- 
acterized these same figures as “resembling human faces.” In the twentieth 
century, Marye (1938:109) believed that this type of glyph was intended to 
represent a fish. Other, more recent, interpretations suggest they represent hu- 
man heads, fish bodies, or serpent heads with human features; an Iroquoian 
“crooked face” or False Face mask; or “bushy heads” or the cornhusk masks 
of the Delaware Indians (Cresthull n.d.; Curry 1996:3). 
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In an interview with the Sunday News of Lancaster, Pennsylvania, Dr. 
Francis C. Nicholas, dean of the Maryland Academy of Sciences, stated that 
the rocks contained such figures as “fish, turtles, the sun, the moon, curious 
symbols, with remnants of a tracery of intricate lines grooved into the rock” 
(Sunday News 1927). Nicholas characterized some of the marks as “aimless 
drawings” made by people who were “fascinated by the mechanical process” 
of scratching the rocks and who “were content to make any sort of curves 
and lines.” Other glyphs, he commented, had a purpose meant to convey an 
idea. For example, he interpreted one series of carvings as representing “‘a 
whirlpool in the river.” Deep straight lines crossing a stone were said to be 
“sacrifices.” Nicholas noted that some glyphs indicated “safe landings” in the 
river, while others such as the figure of a snake “warned of danger.” 

Several abstract linear and curvilinear designs were present on Indian 
Rock island along with two “sun” symbols, one consisting of a circle with 
eight radiating lines and the other having 11 radiating lines. Another possible 
sun symbol was found on the island designated as MN on a map by William 
Marye, which consisted of two concentric circles with nine radiating lines 
from the outer circle (Marye 1938:96, 111). In addition, islands designated as 
ABC, FE and MN on his map contained abstract designs as well. The mean- 
ing of these designs remains a mystery. 

In the early 1970s, Paul Cresthull of the Archaeological Society of Mary- 
land, Inc., compiled a catalog of 53 glyphs from the site based on his review 
of three published reports, a few photographs, and direct observation of some 
recovered specimens stored in Baltimore (Cresthull 1973, 1974). This total is 
low, as he did not include the numerous cupules present at the site and his ref- 
erence sources were limited. On the basis of his analysis of head shapes and 
facial features, Cresthull determined that there were 15 human head effigy 
types at the site, with most having several varieties within each type. 

It has been suggested that the so-called serpent’s head type of petroglyph 
may represent snakes, the great snake, or the great serpent of Algonquian my- 
thology (Cadzow 1934:41; Marye 1938:111). Marye (1938:111—-112) specu- 
lated that the deep hole in the river known as Job’s Hole might be the home 
of the mythical monster and that the concentric circles may represent a “nest 
of serpents.” The meaning of snakes in Algonquian cosmology indicates they 
may represent the powers of evil and darkness and also the energy of life and 
regeneration (Vastokas and Vastokas 1973:95). These creatures of the under- 
world are half snake and half fish. They are usually depicted with horns and 
long jaws with teeth. Illustrations of this monster are numerous in ethno- 
historic and ethnographic literature. The so-called serpent’s heads from Bald 
Friar do not match these descriptions and this interpretation is rejected. 

I prefer a cultural-ecological interpretation for the Bald Friar Petroglyphs. 
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I suggest that the so-called human or serpent heads in fact represent fish, spe- 
cifically shad. Fish glyphs were the most common design element at the site, 
with most of them carved on Indian Rock (formerly called Bald Friar Rock 
and Miles Island). Fish were the primary reason the Indians were drawn to 
this site—to procure this abundant food resource. During their annual mi- 
gration up the Susquehanna River to spawn, shad would have congregated 
by the hundreds in the shallow water of the river between the falls on the 
north and the rapids to the south. The Indians, looking down into the wa- 
ter, would have observed the behavior of the shad and their characteristics. I 
suggest the Indians portrayed the shad on the nearby rocks as they saw them, 
primarily from a top view. 

The nineteenth- and early twentieth-century in situ photographs and 
drawings of the petroglyphs indicate that the fish glyphs were carved on the 
sides of rocks and boulders. They were carved in a vertical or slanting posi- 
tion, that is, heads to the bottom and tails at the top, which suggests the ac- 
tivity of swimming upriver. Two small cup marks in each glyph represent 
eyes, and one below suggests a mouth. The shad has a notch in its upper jaw 
into which the lower jaw fits. This is what the Indians observed from above 
and carved on the rocks. Many of the fish glyphs have two or more later- 
ally projecting lines, which may represent pectoral fins. Some glyphs have a 
vertical line down the center of the figure, which may represent a dorsal fin. 
The lines at the top, forming the tail of the fish, usually diverge, leaving the 
figure open. This suggests a forked tail, a distinguishing characteristic of the 
shad. Measurements of the fish glyphs, taken in 1916 by Marye and Kurtz, 
indicate they ranged in length from 14 inches to 17 inches, which is within 
the average size range for shad. 

Concentric circles with and without central cupules were present at Bald 
Friar—at least eight were present on several islands. As seen from above, they 
resemble fish nests and may be a symbol of abundance and fertility. At least 
two concentric-circle glyphs have straight-line appendages: one has a line 
extending from the center to beyond the outer circle, and the second has a 
line extending out from the outer circle. These lines may represent fish turn- 
ing and shaping the nest, that is, the circles, with their tails. Alternatively, the 
grooved lines may represent symbolic penes. 

Several hundred cup marks were carved on at least six of the islands at 
Bald Friar. These numerous cupules at Bald Friar, including the pit and groove 
form, may be the oldest glyphs at the site. In the Great Basin of the United 
States, for example, cupules are believed to be between 5,000 and 7,000 years 
old (Heizer and Baumhoff 1962). The physical act of making cupules by Al- 
gonquian shamans may have been part of a fertility enhancement ritual. I 
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suggest that the cupules at Bald Friar may represent fish eggs and their carv- 
ing was a metaphor for fertility. 

In sum, I interpret the carving of fish glyphs, concentric circles, and 
cupules on the rocks in the Susquehanna River as a ritual act of renewal of 
this vital resource for life by Native American shamans. 


Epilogue 


Expecting this project to be one of information gathering, analyzing, and 
presenting, I soon discovered the true challenge of Bald Friar was to locate 
the dispersed fragments. About 90 specimens were removed in 1927. I have 
located fewer than half this number. Where are the rest? 

We have also lost the context of the glyphs, but these can be reconstructed 
from photograph collections, such as the Landis collection, as they come to 
light. This is dramatically emphasized by comparing Figure 31, the “fish” 
glyph photographed in situ by Landis, with Figure 35, Thomas Fitzpatrick’s 
drawing of the same glyph on the fragment in the private garden. The in situ 
glyph is associated with a cupule and circle motif that was broken away dur- 
ing the salvage operation. The full glyph suggests a more complex interpre- 
tation, perhaps a fish adjacent to its nest. 

And what of those petroglyph fragments we have found? 

Following their recovery from the river, the salvaged rock-glyph speci- 
mens were first displayed and then stored outdoors in Druid Hill Park in Bal- 
timore. In 1960 and again in 1973 several pieces were sent to the communities 
of Elkton and Bel Air in Maryland, where they were again displayed out- 
doors. Today, these are the only specimens available for public examination. 

The conservation of the remaining rock art should be of primary con- 
cern to the archaeological-historical community in Maryland. The passage 
of time and the effects of weather, acid rain, and handling by the public have 
taken their toll on the petroglyphs. Most are badly worn and difficult to dis- 
cern. The specimens in Bel Air have been recently moved indoors to the his- 
torical society building but those at Elkton are still outdoors. All are virtu- 
ally forgotten. The state of Maryland has acquired the specimens from the 
collector’s garden and is curating them. 

In 2001, when I called the Baltimore Zoo at Druid Hill Park to ask about 
the petroglyphs, the operator asked me, “What kind of animal is a petro- 
glyph?” Today, thanks to the hard work of a number of people in Maryland 
and to a reporter who caught the story, the people at the zoo know what a 
petroglyph is and they know the petroglyphs were moved in 2006. 

For four years the Maryland Historical Trust negotiated with the city of 
Baltimore and the Maryland Science Center. The result was a plan to move 
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the boulders to the Maryland Archaeological Conservation Laboratory in 
Jefferson Patterson State Park. 

Ownership was the first hurdle. The Maryland Academy of Sciences dis- 
played the boulders at its building in Baltimore but lost its lease, probably in 
the 1960s. They arranged to store the stones at Druid Hill Park. The Mary- 
land Science Center evolved from the Maryland Academy of Sciences and, 
therefore, the Maryland Science Center claimed ownership. The state care- 
fully established the view that the boulders were a priceless part of the state’s 
patrimony. The city of Baltimore and its committees conferred and pro- 
duced a quitclaim and the permits to bring in trucks to move the stones. 
Maryland State Terrestrial Archaeologist Charles L. Hall was the boulders’ 
advocate throughout the process. 

The move has occurred. There were some 31 boulders or fragments on 
the pile. Some smaller stones were moved first, and then the larger ones were 
loaded by crane on flatbed trucks and taken to the lab. At the lab they will be 
cleaned, assessed, recorded, and conserved. There may be preservation issues 
from the Italian cement used to patch them together 75 years ago. 

Once they are stabilized, plans will be made for their display. One possi- 
bility is placing them in an outdoor but sheltered position with an interpre- 
tive trail at Jefferson Patterson Park. Some may be returned to Baltimore for 
display. Other permanent and protected venues are being considered. 

The good news is that the people of Maryland have these prehistoric trea- 
sures back and know what they have. Lost in plain sight, they are now found. 
Newspaper coverage has created public interest in the story of the glyphs. 
The visions of the Maryland Academy of Sciences that led to the rescue ef- 
forts have finally been realized. 


A Petroglyph at the Great Falls of the Potomac 


The Great Falls of the Potomac is located 15 miles northwest of Wash- 
ington, D.C. Here, the Potomac River pours swiftly over a series of steep, 
jagged rocks and rushes through a narrow gorge as it flows southeasterly into 
Chesapeake Bay. The water and rocks glisten in sunlight or appear gloomy 
and mysterious when shrouded by fog and rain. The Great Falls are truly awe 
inspiring and spectacular. 

The falls actually consist of several waterfalls with a drop of 23 m (76 
feet) over a distance of 1.05 km (two-thirds of a mile). Above the falls the 
river is broad and measures about 750 m (2,500 feet) wide where the flow is 
relatively calm, but below, the river constricts to 18 m (60 feet) to 30 m (100 
feet) as it speeds through the gorge and rapids. The bed of the river primarily 
consists of metamorphic and igneous rock types such as schists, gneisses, 
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metagraywacke, and metaconglomerates. As the water rushes over the rap- 
ids and through the gorge, it polishes the bedrock’s jagged surfaces, including 
those of boulders along its sides and high walls. 

The upper reaches of the Potomac River were the spawning grounds 
for anadromous fish such as herring, salmon, shad, and sturgeon during late 
winter and early spring. Archaeologist Stephen R. Potter notes that the an- 
nual cycle of fish migrating from the Atlantic Ocean and Chesapeake Bay to 
the area below the Great Falls “has been repeated . . . since at least 1500 B.c.” 
(Potter 1993:107). 

The entire Potomac River valley contains abundant evidence of Native 
American occupation. The earliest historical account of Indians living along 
the Potomac River is attributed to Captain John Smith, who with others 
from the Jamestown colony explored the river in 1608. Smith and 14 other 
men traveled upriver from Chesapeake Bay aboard an open barge to the 
Great Falls, where their journey was halted. Along their route, they observed 
and recorded the locations of numerous Indian villages and hamlets. Smith 
found rr different Indian nations living along both sides of the Potomac in 
the area between the Great Falls and the mouth of the river at Chesapeake 
Bay (Potter 1993:8-11). 

The archaeological record of the lower Potomac River area indicates that 
several hundred Indian sites and components have been located, surveyed or 
excavated, and recorded in this region. These sites extend in time from as 
early as 8500 B.c. during the Paleo-Indian period to around a.p. 1600 or the 
Late Woodland period (Potter 1993; Slattery and Woodward 1992). 

One of the more interesting archaeological sites that is pertinent to this 
study was a cache of rhyolite blades discovered by an avocational archaeolo- 
gist about 2 km (1% miles) from the Great Falls of the Potomac in Mont- 
gomery County, Maryland. Here, on a “high slope in a field... on a prop- 
erty known as the Gold Mine Tract,” the excavators recovered 49 complete 
or nearly complete blades plus two large blade fragments. Among their finds 
was a “stack of sixteen blades” (Wimsatt 1958:88—90). 

This large quantity of blades (bifaces) found at the Gold Mine Tract was 
most likely an integral part of the exploitation of anadromous fish runs in 
the Potomac River by the Indians who occupied this site. Archaeologist John 
Cavallo, in his study of blades and blade caches at the Abbott Farm site located 
near the Delaware River below Trenton, New Jersey, concluded that these 
tools were part of a “specialized economic adaptation [that] focused upon the 
intensive procurement, processing, and storage of anadromous fish especially 
sturgeon” during the Middle Woodland period (Cavallo 1983-1984). 

In 1978, Wayne E. Clark and Peggy Leonard discovered a single petro- 
glyph on an isolated gneissic-schist boulder located at the base of the Great 
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Falls of the Potomac in Montgomery County, Maryland. The petroglyph site 
is located within the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal National Historical Park 
and has been given the Maryland site number 18Mo134. The single image 
was carved into the top half of a vertical east-facing surface of the boulder 
(Clark 1978). 

The Great Falls petroglyph consists of two concentric diamond-shaped 
grooves surrounding a third diamond-shaped groove, within which are three 
circular depressions or cupules (Figure 38). A groove extends upward from 
the top of the outer groove, terminating in a fork or V-shaped design. The 
image measures 62 cm (2 feet) in height and 43 cm (17 inches) in maximum 
width. Clark (1978) interpreted the diamond-shaped lines and circular dots as 
the body of a fish, with the V-shaped fork as its tail. The forked tail suggests 
to me that the image probably represents a shad. Wilbur E. Garrett (1987), 
in a National Geographic magazine article, suggested that the carving was as 
much as 1,300 years old. 

The motif probably represents a fish and is likely of Native American 
origin. It is remarkably similar to several carved representations of fish that 
I interpreted as shad at the Bald Friar petroglyph site in the Susquehanna 
River in Maryland. Like those at Bald Friar, the Great Falls glyph is posi- 
tioned downward and has the same environmental setting. The fish glyph 
below the Great Falls probably served as a marker or sign to the Indians that 
this was a good place to fish. 


A Petroglyph on Pimmit Run, Arlington County, Virginia 


The George Washington Memorial Parkway is located on the west side of 
the Potomac River and extends from Interstate 495 on the north past Wash- 
ington, D.C., to George Washington’s Mount Vernon estate on the south. The 
National Park Service administers most of the land between the Parkway and 
the river, but there are pockets of private ownership along the river. A petro- 
glyph was found situated on a high bank adjacent to Pimmit Run, a tributary 
stream of the Potomac River in Arlington County, Virginia (Stephen Pot- 
ter, personal communication 2005). Pimmit Run enters the Potomac River 
at Chain Bridge, which is located just downstream from the Little Falls of 
the Potomac. 

The petroglyph is carved into a large slab of rock identified as schist that 
measures 1.75 m (6 feet) by 1.2 m (4 feet) (Figure 39). The rock lay horizon- 
tally along the edge of the stream bank; however, it appears that the stone may 
have moved from its original location farther up the bank as a result of ero- 
sion (Stephen Potter, personal communication 2005). Its upper surface is flat 
and contains 9o shallow cup marks and grooves scattered randomly over the 
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Figure 39. Cup marked stone with animal or bird glyph, Arlington County, Virginia. 
Photograph courtesy of Scott Silsby, 2005. 


rock. Five of the cup marks have been extended horizontally so as to form 
an elongated oval shape. Near one corner of the rock is a pecked stick figure 
that appears to represent an animal. It has an extended body, a tail (?), a long 
neck with three antlers (?) at the presumed top of the head, and two legs, each 
with two short extensions presumably representing feet. When viewing the 
figure vertically, some observers think the figure may represent a bird, with 
the so-called tail as its head. I favor the first interpretation. The animal ap- 
pears to have been carefully and deliberately placed and carved so as to avoid 
the cup marks or, alternatively, the cup marks were cut into the rock to avoid 
the figure, which was already there. It is impossible to tell which came first, 
the animal or the cup marks. 

I believe this petroglyph is of Native American origin; it is located in a re- 
gion that contains numerous prehistoric sites. In 1608, Captain John Smith 
explored the Potomac River at least to the Little Falls area, noting the many 
Indian villages along its banks (Smith 1612). An Indian trail and Potomac 
River crossing was located near the mouth of Pimmit Run. The petroglyph 
rock’s location near the Little Falls area of the river suggests to me that the 
cup marks were likely made by shamans seeking a visual experience during 
an altered state of consciousness. An altered state of consciousness may be 
achieved through prolonged rhythmic pounding of rock with a stone ham- 
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mer, causing physical exhaustion and pain, resulting in a vision of an animal 
(Lewis-Williams 2001:333). This animal then became the shaman’s spiritual 
helper and was subsequently carved into the rock. 

At the time of its discovery the stream bank was eroding because of heavy 
rainfall and flooding. Because of fear that the bank was in danger of collapse 
and that the petroglyph rock might fall into the water and suffer damage or 
become lost, the boulder has been removed from this location and placed in- 
doors at a maintenance facility of the National Park Service to protect and 
preserve this significant artifact. 


Petroglyphs on Difficult Run, Fairfax County, Virginia 


Difficult Run, a tributary of the Potomac River, meanders quietly from its 
source in a series of bends and turns in a northeasterly direction, then turns 
east-southeast where it plunges through a gorge and enters the Potomac at 
a point opposite Sherwin Island. In the late 1980s, a large boulder contain- 
ing petroglyphs was discovered by a local collector, Gary D. Eyler, along the 
lower end of the stream where it flows through National Park Service prop- 
erty at Great Falls Park. Following the discovery, Eyler reported his find 
to park rangers. In May 1990, the petroglyph was studied and recorded by 
Dr. Stephen R. Potter, Regional Archaeologist, National Capital Region, 
National Park Service. The petroglyph site is located in Fairfax County, Vir- 
ginia, and has the site registration number 44F X2380. 

The metagranite boulder lies on an outcrop of granite-gneiss bedrock 
overlooking Difficult Run. The petroglyphs are carved on a vertical face 
of the boulder that faces the stream but are difficult to discern because they 
are weathered and covered with lichen and moss. There are four carved im- 
ages on the panel: three anthropomorphic stick figures and one straight line 
(Figure 40). All four glyphs are incised into this hard granular metamorphic 
rock, a truly tough artistic medium. The grooves forming the images were 
incised with a sharp stone tool, most likely made of quartz. The grooves are 
uniform in width and depth, which indicates the artist had good control of 
the engraver; there is no evidence that a metal tool was used to produce the 
images. They are clustered within a panel that measures 35 cm (13% inches) 
in height and 32.5 cm (12% inches) in width. The panel is a natural recess 
in the rock that is relatively flat and that offered a good “canvas” for the 
image-maker. 

At the lower left side of the panel (observer’s view) there is a human stick 
figure. Its right arm is bent upward at the elbow and is presumably holding 
a spear, while the left arm extends horizontally. The figure’s head is a simple 
open circle, its body a straight vertical line, and the legs are spread apart. 
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Figure 40. Incised petroglyphs on a boulder near Difficult Run, Fairfax County, 
Virginia. Drawing by T. Fitzpatrick. 
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This glyph clearly has an active posture and appears to be moving from its 
right to left. This “spear-throwing” figure measures 6.5 cm (2% inches) in 
height. 

In the center of the panel and above the first figure is another human stick 
figure consisting of an open circular head, a short vertical-line body, and legs 
spread apart. The figure’s right arm extends horizontally from the shoulder 
and is bent upward at the elbow;a short line extends diagonally upward from 
the end of the arm. The figure’s left arm is a short line that extends down- 
ward. One writer-observer has suggested that this figure “seems to have al- 
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ready chucked a spear using an atlatl, a hooked stick like device that propels 
a dart or spear with greater force” (Kunkle 2002). This figure also has an ac- 
tive posture and appears to be moving from its right to left. However, the sug- 
gestion that the figure is using an atlatl is speculative. This stick figure mea- 
sures 7.2 cm (2'%6 inches) in height. 

At the upper right corner of the panel is a third human stick figure with 
a circular outline head, vertical-line body, and legs spread apart. The figure’s 
right arm extends horizontally and is bent downward at the elbow, while its 
left arm extends straight out horizontally. Reporter Frederick Kunkle (2002) 
interpreted this figure as “holding the atlatl, or perhaps a pouch, or a dead 
animal, with one hand and pointing or perhaps grasping a faintly drawn spear 
with the other.” Again, I believe this is a fanciful interpretation of a simple 
image; there is no spear in the figure’s left hand, nor is the figure in an active 
posture. This stick figure measures 8.1 cm (33/6 inches) in height. 

The fourth image is a straight diagonal line located below the third human 
stick figure described above. Wm. Jack Hranicky (2001:38, 42),a member of 
the Virginia Rock Art Survey (a volunteer organization that visited and re- 
corded the site in 1997 and 1998), characterized this straight line as a “spear 
landing,” presumably after having been propelled by the middle figure. This 
straight line is 7.5 cm (3 inches) long. 

Who carved these petroglyphs, when were they carved, and what do they 
represent? In his published report of the site, Hranicky (2001:45-46) con- 
cluded that the glyphs are authentic “prehistoric art” and that the site is a 
winter solstice observatory that “dates to the Woodland Period” and “‘repre- 
sents the Algonquian culture.” However, archaeologist Stephen R. Potter has 
pointed out that ifthe weapon depicted in the petroglyph panel is an atlatl, it 
dates “from earliest prehistory until ca. a.D. 500 to 700, when the bow and 
arrow was introduced to the prehistoric people of the Potomac Valley. The 
early prehistoric populations of the Potomac were probably not the ancestors 
of the later Algonquians” (Potter 1990:2, personal communication 2005). 

Hranicky (2001:44) has also stated that the “Difficult Run petroglyphs 
appear to represent a spear throwing sequence from spear launch to spear 
landing.” I fail to see how such images could be representative of a winter 
solstice observatory. 

In an article in the Washington Post, reporter Frederick Kunkle (2002) 
quoted archaeologist Stephen R. Potter as saying, “I think they [the petro- 
glyphs] represent a scene frozen in time.” Potter also reportedly stated that 
“he thinks that the images are the work of one artist and that they record a 
group hunt.” 

The Potomac River valley region contained hunter-gatherer cultures for 
much of its prehistoric past. These Native Americans had a deep spiritual 
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connection with the landscape in which all things were filled with a spirit 
force or energy. 

I suggest an alternative hypothesis regarding the function of the Difficult 
Run petroglyph site. I propose that these petroglyphs represent a shamanistic 
vision that was produced by an individual on a vision quest seeking super- 
natural power from the rock. The site’s location with a small and constricted 
use-area in front of the boulder indicates to me that it is ideally suited for an 
Indian’s vision quest. This once isolated area is rugged and somewhat diffi- 
cult to access and has a commanding view of the stream and gorge below the 
site. The glyphs are small images of humans arranged next to each other on 
the rock panel and can only be viewed at close range. 

I suggest that the composition dates to the Archaic period of Native 
American cultural history and depicts an aggressive or warfare encounter or 
a record of an important event rather than a hunting scene. In his vision quest, 
the Indian would have sat on the small platform area in front of the boulder 
focusing on the rock while petitioning for a spirit helper and eventually en- 
tering into a trance state in which the rock opened up and revealed its power 
and spirits. In this trance state he would receive the supernatural power as in- 
dicated by the vision of active humans with weapons. 

The scene presented above is, of course, conjecture but seems to me to 
be a reasonable interpretation when one considers the environmental set- 
ting of the petroglyph site, the stick-figure images, and the culture history 
of the area. 


Petroglyphs near Safe Harbor, Pennsylvania 


In the last half of the nineteenth century, petroglyphs were discovered on 
several small islands within the lower Susquehanna River in Pennsylvania. 
The first documented effort to study the Safe Harbor petroglyphs began 
in September 1863 when “the existence of Figures chiseled out by the red 
men ...on certain rocks in the Susquehanna River became known to the 
Linnaean Society of Lancaster County” (Porter 1869:30). A field commit- 
tee led by Professor T. C. Porter visited the sites located below the present 
dam and produced plaster casts of the glyphs. This fieldwork was completed 
in 1864. Subsequently, drawings and photographic copies were made from 
the casts (Porter 1869:30). 

The next published report of these carvings occurred in 1871 when 
sketches of the glyphs appeared in the Tiansactions of the Anthropological Insti- 
tute of New York. In 1875 P. W. Shafer published a number of these glyphs in 
a historical map of Pennsylvania (Mallery 1893:106). 
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In the fall of 1889, Dr. W. J. Hoffman of the Smithsonian Institution vis- 
ited the area and also produced drawings of several of the glyphs on Big 
and Little Indian Rocks (Mallery 1893:106—108; Powell 1886:20, 226). The 
glyphs on these two small islands were thought to be of Algonquian origin. 

During the late 1890s and early 1900s, David Herr Landis, a local avoca- 
tional archaeologist-artifact collector, visited the sites and photographed sev- 
eral of the glyphs. He produced a photographic record titled “Photographs 
of Inscriptions Made By Our Aborigines On Rocks in the Susquehanna 
River in Lancaster County,’ which contained 50 photographs of rocks and 
glyphs on Cresswell Rock, Neff’s Island (also known as Walnut Island), Big 
and Little Indian Rocks, and the Indian Steps (McMahon 1996:9—10). Cress- 
well Rock and Neff’s (Walnut) Island were located above the present Safe 
Harbor dam. A sample of Landis’ photographs of these latter two sites is pre- 
sented in Figures 41, 42, and 43. 

Following Hoffman’s and Landis’ surveys, interest in the Safe Harbor 
petroglyphs apparently ceased. Some 30 years passed before attention and 
concern regarding the safety of the carvings were awakened by the proposed 
construction of a large hydroelectric dam and plant at Safe Harbor. 

In 1930, the Safe Harbor Water Power Corporation notified the director 
of the State Museum of Pennsylvania that the company was about to build 
a dam on the Susquehanna River for the purpose of generating electrical 
energy. The dam and associated power plant would raise the normal level of 
the river more than 50 feet, creating a lake extending for 10 miles upriver. 
Dr. Frederic A. Godcharles, then director of the State Museum, realized that 
Walnut Island, which was located about 3 miles above the proposed dam, 
would be covered by many feet of water by the new lake. Walnut Island con- 
tained Indian petroglyphs, referred to as “inscriptions” or “rock writings” at 
that time, and would be lost to investigators. Dr. Godcharles persuaded the 
waterpower company to donate $5,000 for the purpose of saving the In- 
dian petroglyphs; this money was matched by a $5,000 appropriation from 
the Pennsylvania Historical Commission. Fieldwork to preserve a record of 
the petroglyphs near Safe Harbor began in early 1931, led by archaeologist 
Donald A. Cadzow (Cadzow 1930, 1932:4—-5; Taylor 1931:3636—3637). 

Three loci of petroglyphs occur near Safe Harbor: one on Walnut Island 
upriver from the dam, a second group on Cresswell Rock a mile and one-half 
upriver from Walnut Island, and a third group on Big and Little Indian Rocks 
and other smaller rocks below the dam. Cadzow characterized the images on 
Walnut Island as “very highly conventionalized,” stating that they were the 
oldest of those from the three sites. Those on Cresswell Rock, he noted, were 
“not so highly conventionalized and crude animal and human Figures can be 


Figure 41. Photograph of petroglyphs on Neff’s (Walnut) Island taken in 1906. 
The glyphs were covered with lampblack. D. H. Landis is at right. Landis Col- 
lection. Photograph courtesy of the Hershey Museum. 


Figure 42. D. H. Landis photograph of glyphs on Neff’s (Walnut) Island, ca. 
1906. Images were enhanced with lampblack. Landis Collection. Photograph 
courtesy of the Hershey Museum. 
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Figure 43. D. H. Landis photograph of glyphs on Neft’s (Walnut) Island, ca. 
1906. Images were enhanced with lampblack. Landis’ photograph caption 
states, “On account of too much haste some of the lower characters are cov- 
ered with sand.” Landis Collection. Photograph courtesy of the Hershey 
Museum. 


determined.” The third group, below the dam, he said, was the “latest” and 
“undoubtedly of Algonkian origin with nicely finished thunderbirds, tur- 
keys, bears, deer, and the horned head of lox” (Cadzow 1930:9). 

The effort to systematically record and physically remove specimens of 
petroglyphs began on Walnut Island as well as Cresswell Rock, since these 
sites would be covered by water while the petroglyphs on Big and Little In- 
dian Rocks below the proposed dam “were in no immediate danger.’ On 
April 8, 1930, David Herr Landis, a resident of Lancaster County, led Donald 
Cadzow and his team to Walnut Island and the other petroglyph sites (Cad- 
ZOW 1934:10). Cadzow’s team spent two years making sketches and plaster 
casts of the carvings on the rock islands. 


Petroglyphs on Walnut Island 


Twenty-one groups of petroglyphs were found on Walnut Island (Cadzow 
1934:10). These groups, totaling more than 200 individual glyphs and cupules, 
were concentrated within two areas: one at the southwestern end of the island 
and the other at the southeastern end of the island. The exposed rock surfaces 
on which the glyphs occurred consisted of mica schist with veins of white 
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quartz. It is likely that more petroglyphs lay buried elsewhere on the island 
but could not be investigated since much of the land was covered by brush 
and vast amounts of soil. Cadzow produced a map of the island depicting the 
location of the glyphs with 21 “charts,” which contained illustrations of the 
figures within each grouping (Figure 44). My analysis of this map-chart rec- 
ord indicates that one chart or group, number 17, is missing from Cadzow’s 
map. The reason for this omission is unknown. 

Since both Walnut Island and Cresswell Rock would be submerged under 
the soon-to-be-created lake, Cadzow decided to remove many of the carv- 
ings by drilling them out of the rock and removing them for safekeeping. In 
April 1931 air lines were laid from a compressor on shore to Walnut Island 
and pneumatic drills were used to extract individual or groups of figures. 
Sixty-eight sections of rock, one of which measured 9 feet in length, were 
removed from Walnut Island and Cresswell Rock. An astonishing 25 tons of 
rock carvings were drilled out and transported by boat through river rapids 
to a landing at Safe Harbor (Cadzow 1934:14, 15). 

I have examined many of the glyphs that are visible on the rock sections, 
which are now curated at the State Museum of Pennsylvania in Harrisburg. 
The glyphs were produced by pecking the rock surface, most likely with a 
pointed stone tool. The quality of the images and the skill evident in their 
production are variable; some are clear and precise while others are less dis- 
tinct or eroded. Two design motifs are evident: abstract figures that are un- 
recognizable and nonrepresentational and geometric figures including zig- 
zag lines, wavy lines, spirals, and cup marks. 

It is difficult to describe or identify many of the Walnut Island glyphs. 
Among the most unusual figures found on the island were three geometric 
symbols, each having two parallel lines flaring outward at one end with 
two horizontal cross lines and a cup mark in the center square (Figure 45). 
Cadzow (1932:7) initially described them as “suggestive of the game of 
tic-tac-toe.” Later, he suggested they resembled “Chinese symbols.” He also 
noted that among the Ojibwa “a similar design without the dot (cupule) ... 
signified that the person to whom the ideogram referred possessed power to 
transport himself or its influence for good or evil through space by means of 
magic powers” (Cadzow 1934:18, 28). This latter description appears to re- 
late to the activities of an Algonquian shaman. There are at least eight sym- 
bols that resemble the letter H, plus four others that are somewhat similar, 
having parallel lines that curve outward from each other but lacking the hori- 
zontal line or lines connecting the two. Five fish-like figures appear on the 
rock, as suggested by their elliptical shape and V-shaped tails. Each of these 
fish-like figures has internal lines, perhaps indicating their skeletal structure 
(Figures 46 and 47). Other symbols present on the rocks are cupules, spirals, 
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Figure 44. Groups of petroglyphs on Walnut Island. Redrawn by T. Fitz- 
patrick from Cadzow 1934. 


straight and wavy lines, various amorphous shapes, and one long group of 
curvilinear lines and cup marks (Figure 48). 

Donald Cadzow characterized the petroglyphs on Walnut Island as “con- 
ventionalized,’ meaning they were rendered in accordance with common or 
customarily accepted cultural traditions or rules. He stated that “their mean- 
ings are obscured since only the most essential points of the figures are indi- 
cated and in this form they are not recognized as objective portraitures.” He 
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Figure 45. Section of rock containing double crisscross lines and central cup mark 

motif removed from Walnut Island. Curated at the State Museum of Pennsylvania, 
Harrisburg. Photograph courtesy of State Museum of Pennsylvania, Pennsylvania 

Historical and Museum Commission. 


compared several of the glyphs, which he called “writings,” with Chinese 
characters. He wrote extensively about their similarity to modern Chinese 
but recognized that “we have no proof that the Figures from Walnut Island 
had the same meaning to the people who made them as similar ones have to 
the Chinese” (Cadzow 1934:16, 18, 28). 

Cadzow’s team also conducted archaeological excavations on the island 
and elsewhere in the area. He reported finding projectile points and pottery 
fragments, which he said were of the “Algonkian type.” Cadzow concluded 
that the Algonquian Indians who were the earliest known occupants of this 
region were “not capable of developing the complex conventionalized Fig- 
ures found on Walnut Island.” He wrote, “no positive evidence of the people 
who made the writings [glyphs] upon the rocks above the dam was found.” 
Furthermore, he wrote, “the writing is neither Algonkian or Iroquoian” 
(Cadzow 1934:15, 44, 45). 

Archaeologist Jay EF Custer of the University of Delaware, in an article 
published in 1989 in the journal Archaeology of Eastern North America, pre- 
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Figure 46. Section of rock containing fish-like figure and other unidentified 
symbols removed from Walnut Island. Curated at the State Museum of Penn- 
sylvania, Harrisburg. Photograph courtesy of State Museum of Pennsylvania, 
Pennsylvania Historical and Museum Commission. 


Figure 47. Section of rock containing fish-like figure, bird tracks, and other 
abstract symbols removed from Walnut Island. Curated at the State Museum 
of Pennsylvania, Harrisburg. Photograph courtesy of State Museum of 
Pennsylvania, Pennsylvania Historical and Museum Commission. 


sented a reanalysis of the petroglyphs recorded by Cadzow in the Safe Harbor 
area. Regarding the glyphs found on Walnut Island, he wrote, “the geometric 
designs show some patterns in their composition, which can be linked to de- 
sign rules or ‘grammars’ that are similar to Algonkian related prehistoric Late 
Woodland period Minguannan ceramic design rules” (Custer 1989:79-87). 

The abstract and geometric glyphs on Walnut Island are clearly and 
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Figure 48. Section of rock containing two thunderbird figures, a spiral, and 
cup marks removed from Walnut Island. Curated at the State Museum of 
Pennsylvania, Harrisburg. Photograph courtesy of State Museum of Penn- 
sylvania, Pennsylvania Historical and Museum Commission. 


uniquely different stylistically from those located on Big and Little Indian 
Rocks below the dam some 3 miles away, which are primarily zoomorphic 
and anthropomorphic in character. Several explanations can be offered to ac- 
count for these stylistic differences. The distance between the two sites sug- 
gests that two or more groups with separate stylistic traditions were present 
at each location. The differences are so great that they might be the products 
of two distinct cultures. Alternatively, they were carved at different periods 
of time, one site being older than the other, and between the two periods 
there was a substantial stylistic change in design motifs. 

A brief comparative study of the petroglyphs on Walnut Island indicates 
that similar abstract images also occur on other petroglyph sites in eastern 
North America. For example, at the Peterborough Petroglyphs site in On- 
tario, Canada, Vastokas and Vastokas (1973:119, 120, Figures 48, 49, 50) re- 
corded H-shaped images that are similar to those found on Walnut Island, 12 
abstract images that they speculate may be tools or weapons, and six “organic 
forms” that are virtually identical to those found on Walnut Island. H-shaped 
figures are also present at the Machias Bay and Embden petroglyph sites in 
Maine. Similar abstract symbols, including spirals, “club-like forms,” cup 
marks, and cruciform images, have also been found at the Sanilac and Hol- 
brook petroglyph sites in Michigan (Richards 1958:22, Figures 16, 29, 34; 
Weston 1975:50, 51, 52). These three sites are located within areas occupied 
by Algonquian-speaking groups. 

I suggest that shamans produced the designs on Walnut Island. Many of 
them represent images or entoptic patterns perceived in visions and halluci- 
nations during altered states of consciousness. They were likely carved to en- 
hance their efficacy. Algonquian-speaking people most likely produced them 
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at some time during the Woodland (Ceramic) period of Indian culture his- 
tory, ca. A.D. 900 to A.D. 1500. 


Petroglyphs on Cresswell Rock 


In his published account of the Safe Harbor petroglyphs, Donald Cadzow 
(1934:12) wrote that his expedition team found “some unusually interesting 
petroglyphs on the Lancaster side not far from Creswell [sic] railroad station.” 
In an earlier report, Cadzow (1932:15) stated that “this second group of writ- 
ings [i.e., petroglyphs] were not so highly conventionalized,” and he referred 
to them as “second period petroglyphs.” Cresswell Rock was located about 
one and one-half miles upriver from Walnut Island. 

Once again, the petroglyphs were drilled out of the solid rock, removed, 
and saved from inundation. Cadzow (1932:4) reported that “molds, charts and 
scale models from Walnut Island and Cresswell” were made and were “safely 
housed at the State Museum in Harrisburg.” I have been unable to locate any 
of these items, including photographs, pertaining to Cresswell Rock. 

In his published report, Cadzow (1934:26, 27) presented two pages of 
line drawings that illustrate several of the glyphs found on Cresswell Rock. 
Depicted are spirals, wavy snake-like images, cupules, seven anthropomor- 
phic stick figures, one concentric circle, a three-pronged fork-like symbol, 
two bird tracks, and several other abstract symbols. In general, the glyphs are 
similar in style and workmanship to those found on Walnut Island. The hu- 
man stick figures are simpler in form than those found on several of the is- 
lands located below the dam. The two spiral figures are particularly no- 
table since they are the only ones reported from sites in the Susquehanna 
River (Figure 49). These spirals may represent supernatural power associated 
with mythical underwater serpents or creatures. I suggest that they, together 
with the other abstract symbols, were perceived during a shaman’s or vision 
seeker’s trance and later carved on the rock; they were likely produced ca. 
A.D. 900 to A.D. 1500, during the Late Woodland (Ceramic) cultural period. 


Petroglyphs below the Safe Harbor Dam 


Following his rescue efforts on Walnut Island and Cresswell Rock, Cadzow 
turned his attention to Big and Little Indian Rocks, which were located 
downstream from the dam. The petroglyphs on these two rocks were in no 
danger of inundation or destruction caused by construction work at the dam. 
Here, his team produced 188 plaster molds of “all the authentic figures upon 
these two rocks” together with plan and cross-section drawings of each rock, 
scale models, and photographs of the site and glyphs. In an effort to protect 
and preserve the images, the rocks were treated with preservatives (Cadzow 


1931:4, 1934:12, 13, 29-33). 
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Figure 49. Section of rock containing a spiral glyph, cup marks, and a circle (?) 
removed from Cresswell Rock. Curated at the State Museum of Pennsylvania, Harris- 
burg. Photograph courtesy of State Museum of Pennsylvania, Pennsylvania Historical 
and Museum Commission. 


In his book Petroglyphs (Rock Carvings) in the Susquehanna River near Safe 
Harbor, Pennsylvania, Cadzow identified and interpreted more than 40 groups 
of petroglyphs on Little Indian Rock (Cadzow 1934:38-41). Among the im- 
ages described are thunderbirds; turkey, bear, buffalo, deer, elk, otter, and hu- 
man tracks; and animals such as turkeys, panthers, otters, a wolf, a dog, and a 
fox or skunk. Several anthropomorphic figures were also identified, including 
a human figure with a bow in its left hand and an animal in its right and a 
“hunter” with a bow in its left hand, plus faces or heads, some of which have 
horns or projections. Also, several reptiles were described, such as snakes, a 
turtle, and a three-pronged figure with two horns on its head, which Cadzow 
said may represent “a powerful underground spirit.” Several abstract images 
including a concentric circle are also described (Figure 50). 

Four groups of petroglyphs are depicted on Cadzow’s (1934:32, Chart III) 
plan drawing of Big Indian Rock. Among the figures illustrated are thunder- 
birds, animals, and abstract images (Figure 51). Cadzow (1934:43) believed 
these images were “contemporaneous with those upon Little Indian” Rock. 

In summary, Cadzow concluded that the petroglyphs on Big and Little 
Indian Rocks were made by Algonquian Indians, probably Lenape, prior to 
the occupation of this region by Iroquoian-speaking Susquehannock Indi- 
ans, which occurred about a.p. 1500. He believed that some of the anthro- 
pomorphic images represented “mythology and religious practices” and that 
others such as animals or birds indicated success in hunting or the location of 
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Figure 50. Petroglyphs on Little Indian Rock. Source: Cadzow 1934:Chart II. 
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game, mythical beings and deities, and important events (Cadzow 1934:34, 
37,47). 


Recent Research at Safe Harbor 


For some 50 years the Big and Little Indian Rocks were thought to have been 
inundated by the building of the dam. In fact, the site existed in the rocks 
below the dam and the carvings were visible in times of low water. Big In- 
dian and Little Indian Rock were not completely inundated. They lie in shal- 
low water just downstream from the dam at Safe Harbor. The images appear 
and disappear as the water level of the Susquehanna is controlled. 

Local historian Paul Nevin rediscovered the carvings in the 1980s and 
tracked down their history. In his spare time, Nevin conducted a systematic 
search of the area, discovering petroglyph sites not recorded by the Cadzow 
team. He has become the site’s protector and expert and continues to explore 
the site at every opportunity. 

In 1999, Nevin organized the Friends of the Safe Harbor Petroglyphs. 
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Figure 51. Petroglyphs on Big Indian Rock. Source: Cadzow 1934:Chart II. 


This local group protects and monitors the site and educates the public about 
the glyphs. For years, Nevin has ferried interested experts and amateurs out 
to the rocks, building a cadre of people concerned about the site. He worked 
with the dam administrators to monitor and protect the carvings from van- 
dalism and reported his findings to the Eastern States Rock Art Research As- 
sociation and the Society for Pennsylvania Archaeology. Grant money was 
raised to study and record the extant glyphs. 

During his documentation of the remains of the Safe Harbor site, Nevin 
discovered additional rock outcrops with carvings that had not been previ- 
ously recorded. He discovered more glyphs on sites he has named Footprint 
Rock, Circle Rock, Eagle Rock, Turkey Rock, and Conestoga Rock. Foot- 
print Rock appeared in movie footage from the Cadzow work but was not 
described or sketched. 

Nevin has recorded some 418 images produced by Indians and 110 designs 
made by Euro-American visitors to the sites. The Native American designs 
include bird tracks (78), animal tracks (48), human footprints (14), anthropo- 
morphs (22), thunderbirds (21), birds (5), serpentine images (10), animals (50), 
human faces or heads (4), cupules (110), circles (8), and indeterminate and 
abstract designs (48) (Nevin 2004:249, 250). He has produced a remarkable 
body of work. Today, more than 70 years after the construction of the Safe 
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Harbor dam and power plant, the sites here have been intensively studied, re- 
corded, and protected thanks to the work of Paul Nevin. 


Summary and Interpretations 


The plaster casts of the images made by Donald Cadzow and his team in 1931 
have since been destroyed (Stephen Warfel, personal communication 2005). 
However, six casts reportedly made in the early 1900s are on display in the 
North Museum in Lancaster. A number of latex molds of Cadzow’s plas- 
ter casts are among the collections of the Carnegie Museum in Pittsburgh 
(Nevin 2004:257). 

The stone blocks removed from Walnut Island and Cresswell Rock are cu- 
rated at the State Museum of Pennsylvania in Harrisburg. Three specimens 
are on display along with interpretive material, while the rest are in storage 
awaiting detailed study and analysis. Four of the carved stone blocks have 
been loaned to the Conestoga Area Historical Society in Lancaster County, 
where they are on display. 

It is likely that the natural, rugged rock formations in the Susquehanna 
River with their surrounding tumbling, awesome roaring water inspired 
the Indians to select these sites for visitation. These sites, probably dangerous 
to reach, were charged with manitou or spiritual power and energy, which 
made them an ideal place for vision quests. These sites were sacred places. Wal- 
nut Island and Big and Little Indian Rocks contained abundant and smooth 
rock surfaces for carving. The sloping surfaces and crevices on these rocks 
appear to have determined the location of glyphs by forming natural frames 
or boundaries. A similar physical setting and arrangement of glyphs was 
found at the Peterborough Petroglyphs site in Canada (Vastokas and Vastokas 
1973:139). 

The horned heads or faces and human figures most likely depict shamans. 
The shamans came here and carved images of themselves as a way to make 
visible their attempt to contact the spirit world and tap into the power of 
the site. A figure with an upraised arm on Little Indian Rock depicts the re- 
ceipt of such medicine or power. The sites were at the edge of two worlds, 
above and below the earth, where the shamans would attempt to pass from 
one to the other. 

The three-pronged image with its horned head carved on Little Indian 
Rock may represent a horned snake, a powerful underwater monster, a crea- 
ture of evil and darkness. Other serpent or snake-like images found on a 
number of the rocks are also underwater creatures and may represent sev- 
eral different meanings. Among some Ojibwa, for example, a snake or ser- 
pent functioned as a personal guardian or protector and/or as a means of 
conveyance for the soul of the dead to cross over to the spirit world (Laidlaw 
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1924—1925:36; Landes 1968:198—199). In Algonquian ideology they may be 
interpreted as benevolent or malevolent. Images of snakes are not uncommon 
in the northeast woodlands. 

Twenty-one thunderbird images have been recorded at the Safe Harbor 
sites. These bird-like figures depicted with heads turned to the side, wings 
extended, and legs spread apart are mythical beings who caused thunder- 
storms and lightning and were the guardians of human beings against ser- 
pents of the underworld. Numerous thunderbird glyphs have been found in 
the Northeast. 

Some 98 animal and animal-track images plus 78 bird tracks are repre- 
sented at Safe Harbor. These images probably represent animal manitous. 
Some of these wildlife species such as bear, turkey, deer, elk, and perhaps oth- 
ers were important to the economic subsistence practices of the Algonquians 
who lived in this region. Interestingly, no images of fish have been found on 
the rocks below the dam. A common interpretation of animal figures is to 
suggest that they represent some form of hunting magic. However, I suggest 
that their carving was a metaphor for fertility and a ritual act of renewal of 
these vital economic resources. 

Abstract and geometric symbols such as cupules, circles, and other un- 
recognizable images found at the three loci, Walnut Island, Cresswell Rock, 
and below the Safe Harbor dam, may represent dream symbols or perhaps 
some landscape or cultural features or artifacts unknown and unrecognized 
by us today. 


Groove Rock Art 


Long, narrow, deep grooves carved into large boulders and bedrock surfaces 
have been found at numerous locations in the northeast region. Most of these 
incised or abraded marks appear to be parallel while others are randomly 
oriented and scattered haphazardly across the rock surfaces. These grooves 
are commonly referred to as tool-sharpening grooves in the belief that they 
are the result of grinding, sharpening, and polishing the edges of stone axes, 
celts, adzes, and bone implements. Some investigators have suggested that the 
grooves had another function, such as tally marks (Keyser 1977:47), while 
others have dismissed them as nothing more than natural irregularities in the 
rock, glacial striations, the result of differential weathering, or plow marks. 
Those produced by human hands are often attributed to the Indians. 
Authors James W. Mavor, Jr., and Byron E. Dix in their book Manitou:The 
Sacred Landscape of New England’s Native Civilization stated that they “have 
observed and recorded many hundreds of stones with grooved markings on 
them ...in New England” (Mavor and Dix 1989:240-241). They described 
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these grooves as mostly straight, frequently parallel, sometimes intersecting 
one another, and occasionally occurring as grids. They reported finding them 
on various-size stones in walls, in fields, on horizontal and vertical surfaces, 
and on bedrock. Mavor and Dix concluded that the “marked stones in New 
England [are] often associated with sacred places.” At one particular site in 
Vermont, a stone chamber called Calendar One, they considered such stones 
to be “characteristic of a ritual site” (Mavor and Dix 1989:127, 240). 

While most researchers have indicated that Indians created the grooved 
stones, others have suggested a more exotic origin. Barry Fell, formerly a pro- 
fessor at Harvard University and president of the Epigraphic Society, for ex- 
ample, concluded that some grooved stones in New England represent ogam, 
a form of early European script dating to the late Bronze Age, and has trans- 
lated some of their meanings (Fell 1976:22, 54-61). I reject such interpreta- 
tions as highly imaginative with no basis in fact. They are not inscriptions, 
ogam, or any other language. 

I believe that the serious study of groove petroglyphs must include a criti- 
cal examination of the rocks themselves because natural cracks are often mis- 
interpreted as human-made. Equally important, one must study the context 
of the grooved stone both in its natural setting and in relation to the culture 
history of the area. W hat follows are several examples of grooved rocks found 
in the northeast region and elsewhere in the United States that have been at- 
tributed to the Indians. 

A grooved boulder, known as Indian Rock, is located in the town of East- 
ham on Cape Cod, Massachusetts. This marked stone was once situated on 
the beach at the base of Skiff Hill on the west shore of Nauset Harbor. In 
1952, Howard Torrey,a member of the Massachusetts Archaeological Society, 
completed a detailed study of this grooved boulder, along with several other 
glacial erratics that were used as grinding and abrading stones. He published 
the results of his study in a report titled “Indian Rocks of Cape Cod” (Tor- 
rey 1952:19—-67). 

Indian Rock measures 2.74 m (9 feet) long, 1.97 m (6% feet) wide, and 
1.7m (5 feet) thick. The rock is granite-gneiss. Its top surface is flat and slop- 
ing and contains 21 narrow grooves and four channeled or abraded areas 
(Figure 52). The grooves range in length from 13 cm (5 inches) to 43 cm 
(17 inches), in width from 7 mm (1.4 inch) to 1 cm (inch), and from 3 mm 
(1.8 inch) to 8 mm (°/6 inch) in maximum depth. The ends of the grooves 
come to a point and are somewhat “canoe-shaped.’ Most of the grooves are 
parallel and extend in the same direction but a few are oblique. Torrey noted 
that the top sides of several grooves had been “hammered or pecked.” The 
four abraded channels are slightly concave, elliptical in outline, and varied 
in size. Torrey believed that these broad channels were utilized to sharpen 
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Figure 52. Indian Rock, a grooved boulder presently located at the Skiff Hill visitor 
access area, Cape Cod National Seashore, Eastham, Massachusetts. Photograph by N. L. 
Gibbs, 2004. 


the cutting edges of stone axes, adzes, celts, and chisels while the grooves 
were used to sharpen bone awls, points of fishhooks, and harpoons (Torrey 
1952:24-27). 

For thousands of years, Indians lived beside the marshes surrounding Nau- 
set Harbor. This area once contained abundant evidence of Indian occupa- 
tion and use as indicated by the presence of three shell middens on Skiff 
Hill that were archaeologically excavated and by scattered finds of projectile 
points and chert debitage. In 1605, Samuel de Champlain, a French explorer, 
visited Nauset Harbor and recorded the presence of Indian habitations on 
his map of this area, including wigwams, cornfields, and a fish weir. In addi- 
tion, Torrey (1952:25), in his study of Indian Rock, related the local legend 
that places the origin of the grooves “back in ancient time, when the rock 
was supposed to have been soft and tells of an Indian who sat upon it, mak- 
ing scratches with his fingers to represent tepees and other things and leav- 
ing an imprint of his body.” 

In 1965, the National Park Service moved the 20-ton boulder from its 
original location to a new visitor access area on Skiff Hill (Lohr 1969). The 
area is now part of the Cape Cod National Seashore. An interpretive sign at 
the rock’s new location describes it as a “community grinding rock[,] one of 
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four such boulders found in the Nauset area. Indians used the abrasive quali- 
ties of the fine-grained metamorphic rock to grind and polish implements 
made of stone and animal bones. Stone axes were sharpened on the well-worn 
concave surfaces. Bone fish hooks were shaped in the narrow grooves.” 

In 1972 and 1973, a team of volunteers from the New England Antiqui- 
ties Research Association and the Maine Archaeological Society, under my 
direction, conducted a number of field reconnaissance surveys in the town 
of Phippsburg, Sagadahoc County, Maine. Our purpose or goal was to locate 
and record the location of any historic and prehistoric period archaeological 
sites in the region. In the course of our fieldwork we examined two boulders 
reportedly containing runic inscriptions, one at Popham Beach and another 
at Sebasco. Members of the team also examined a third inscribed boulder, 
allegedly containing runic characters, on nearby Orrs Island in Cumberland 
County. These boulders, glacial erratics, contained incised lines that occurred 
randomly and haphazardly over one side of each stone. In my opinion, the 
grooves on these boulders did not represent runic inscriptions but were pro- 
duced by agricultural or construction equipment. 

In October 1973 our field survey team was led to a site on Parker Head 
adjacent to the Kennebec River. Here we were shown what was called an 
Indian sharpening groove. This single groove was situated on a sloping rock 
ledge in a remote area of the peninsula. The groove was canoe-shaped in 
plan view and measured 43 cm (17 inches) in length and 4 cm (1% inches) 
wide at its center and was deeply carved into the rock. I believe it to be of 
Indian origin but its purpose or function in this topographic setting remains 
an open question. 

The presence of a grooved boulder in Washington Boro, Lancaster County, 
Pennsylvania, was first described in 1883 by William H. Egle. In his book 
History of the Counties of Dauphin and Lebanon in the Commonwealth of Penn- 
sylvania, Egle described this boulder as follows: “In the bed of the run [Sta- 
mans Run or Creek], at the east base, there is a flat stone about three feet in 
diameter, with deep smooth grooves, like the letters ITY. The simple grooves 
are two feet long, the others about one foot. This may have been a sign to 
designate the western boundary which divided the hunting-grounds be- 
tween the Susquehanna [Indians] and a tribe located at Paxtang Creek” (Egle 
1883:189). 

The boulder was partially buried in the streambed of Stamans Run near a 
Susquehannock Indian occupation site. It is a large waterworn boulder iden- 
tified as Triassic diabase (Witthoft 1959:120). Historian Egle’s report was fol- 
lowed by that of Garrick Mallery of the Smithsonian Institution. Mallery 
(1893: 109) reported that a large gray sandstone boulder containing deeply in- 
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cised lines was located on “Mill Stream,” now known as Stamans Run, about 
one-fourth of a mile from its junction with the Susquehanna River (Fig- 
ure 53). On its exposed surface was an incised line that was 70 cm (28 inches) 
long. Next, and parallel to the first, was another incised line that measured 
35 cm (14 inches) in length. A third figure, also parallel to the first two lines, 
consisted of two lines joined to form a V-shape—one 30 cm (12 inches) in 
length and the other 25 cm (10 inches). The apex of the V pointed in a south- 
eastern direction. Mallery stated that the incised lines “appear to have served 
as topographic indicators.” 

Another boulder with shorter incised lines was located one-eighth of a 
mile downstream. The lines on this boulder extended “almost southeast and 
northwest.” Mallery (1893:109) stated that the grooves on the two boulders 
“appear to have been chipped to a considerable depth and rubbed with sand 
and some hard substance so as to present a smooth and even surface remov- 
ing all or nearly all of the pecked surface.” 

Theodore Urban,a relic collector, removed the grooved boulder from Sta- 
mans Run at some time prior to 1900. It was known locally as “The Indian 
Sundial” and was subsequently acquired by the State Museum of Pennsyl- 
vania in 1927, where it is now curated. A note in the museum’ files states that 
Urban “thought the stone was an Indian sun-dial. It may have been used as 
a sign-stone, showing direction of a trail, course of the river, or other pur- 
pose” (Witthoft 1959:121). 

John Witthoft, an archaeologist with the Pennsylvania State Museum, 
studied the so-called Indian Sundial boulder, now in the collection of the 
State Museum. He concluded that “the grooves obviously represent Indian 
shaft polishers” (Witthoft 1959:120). In addition, he located and examined 
two additional sites, bedrock surfaces on Stamans Run, that contained “sets 
of shaft-polishing grooves.” These were located within 50 yards of the 
Eschelman site (36 La 12), which was a portion of the Susquehannock Vil- 
lage (36 La 8). The first locus consisted of eight generally parallel grooves 
that were perpendicular to and at the side of the stream. The second bedrock 
surface was located 400 feet east of the first and contained “twelve grooves 
in radial fashion” and a thirteenth that crossed one of the others. The second 
locus was the one mentioned by Mallery in 1893 (Witthoft 1959:122-123). 

Paul Nevin (personal communication 2005) stated that there are actually 
four grooved rocks on Stamans Run; John Witthoft was not aware of the 
fourth. Nevin described two of these sets of grooves, carved into bedrock, 
as follows: Rock No. 1 contains “about 15 grooves all about 30 centimeters 
(12 inches), rounded (U-shaped), all about 6-8 millimeters (4 inch to “ths 
inch) deep” (Figure 54). These grooves appear to be radially aligned. Rock 
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Figure 54. Grooves radially aligned on bedrock surface along 
Stamans Run, Washington Boro, Pennsylvania. Photograph 
courtesy of Paul Nevin. 


No. 2 contains “about 11 grooves, all about 15 centimeters (6 inches) long, 
rounded (U-shaped), all about 8.75 millimeters (*;sth+ inch) deep.” 

Archaeologist Barry C. Kent, formerly associated with the Pennsylvania 
Historical and Museum Commission, also examined two of the grooved 
rock sites that lay “in the bed of Stamans Run which courses along the base 
of the hill on the east and north side” of the Washington Boro Susquehan- 
nock Village site (36 La 8). Kent (1984:338) noted that they “have been in- 
terpreted as shaft-scrapers or polishers. In point of fact their use and their 
makers are unknown.” 

Groove rock art has been found at other sites in North America—in 
caves, in rockshelters, and on cliff walls. In southern Alberta, Canada, for ex- 
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ample, numerous deeply incised grooves on sandstone cliffs are present at the 
Writing-On-Stone petroglyph site located in the Milk River valley. At this 
site, most of the grooves are found at locations containing “ceremonial art” 
consisting of shield-bearing warriors and V-neck anthropomorphs (Keyser 
1977:47). Keyser suggested that these grooves may have had a variety of pur- 
poses. Many resulted from sharpening bone tools but a few probably repre- 
sented tally marks, or “possibly the act of making a tool groove had intrinsic 
importance to some artists, or possibly sharpening a bone tool at certain sites 
imparted to it a desired quality.” 

Groove rock art is also present within the Black Hills region of western 
South Dakota and northeastern Wyoming. It has been found within Medi- 
cine Creek Cave and Ludlow Cave in association with carved bear paws, bi- 
son tracks, and vulvae. Also, grooves occur on a rock surface at site 39Fa767, 
at site 39 Hn205 (a Cave Hills rockshelter), at site 39Fa676 along with vulvae 
and female figures, and ona sandstone cliff at site 39Cug1 in the eastern Black 
Hills. Researcher Linea Sundstrom stated, “long, deeply abraded grooves 
often occur alongside the track and vulva designs. These are commonly called 
tool grooves and are assumed to have been produced as tools were sharp- 
ened against the sandstone rocks.” Sundstrom further stated, “the grooves 
may have been produced as girls and women made bone awls and other bone 
tools needed for the womanly arts. In this way the groove might have be- 
come a symbol of womanhood and the continuity of life, just as the awl it- 
self’ (Sundstrom 2004:44, 65, 90, 92, 93, 199, 201). 

Farther west, incised grooves are present on cliff walls within Chaco Can- 
yon in northwestern New Mexico. Here, most of them are concentrated in 
specific chosen areas. Rock art researchers Jane Kolber and Donna Yoder have 
wondered, if they were used for sharpening, “why were there so many and 
why were they concentrated in certain areas[?]” (Kolber and Yoder 2002: 
173). In other parts of the West, young girls produced abraded grooves as part 
of their puberty rites. 

Returning now to eastern locations, in 1993 I visited a large rockshelter 
within Daniel Boone National Forest in Kentucky. A large boulder was situ- 
ated within the rockshelter that contained seven incised vertical and paral- 
lel grooves at the edge of the rock. Adjacent to these grooves were several 
carved animal tracks. 

In West Virginia, numerous deeply incised vertical parallel grooves are 
present on a sandstone cliff at the Wyoming County petroglyph site along 
with several grooved vulva-like images and oblique and horizontal lines. A 
large vertical panel is also present at the Horse Creek petroglyph site in Boone 
County that contains grooves similar to those at the Wyoming County site 
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(Gallagher 1983; Pyle 1983). The glyphs at these two sites were “deciphered” 
by Barry Fell, who stated that they were “Christian messages in Old Irish 
script” (Fell 1983). 

Archaeologist Sigfus Olafson examined the Horse Creek petroglyph site 
in Boone County in 1950 and described the grooves as “irregular groups 
along the cliff for a distance of approximately 80 feet... . They consist of 
straight or slightly curved grooves cut into the sandstone, sometimes paral- 
lel and at other times diverging [from] each other at various angles” (Olafson 
1950:7). Olafson concluded that they were probably made by “rubbing axes 
or other implements against the cliff” to sharpen or polish these tools. 

What do these puzzling rock art features mean and when were they made? 
As the foregoing discussion indicates, most researchers believe them to be tool 
grooves or sharpening grooves. While some of them may have had a sharp- 
ening function, most likely for bone, the large number of grooves at some 
sites suggests several alternative explanations. The production of grooves in- 
dicates a human-spiritual interaction with stone. In the East, Algonquians be- 
lieved that manitou, a spirit, force, or energy, was present in boulders, cliffs, 
and other rock formations. Here, the carving of grooves may have been an 
attempt by shamans to derive power from the stone. 

Many of the groove rock sites are in remote, isolated, or difficult-to-reach 
locations that may have been places visited by shamans or others during vi- 
sion quests. The repetitive, rhythmic, and continuous motion of carving a 
groove could have produced a trance or altered state of consciousness. During 
such a trance the shaman would experience visual hallucinations, mental im- 
ages called entoptic patterns. These patterns, perceived within the eyes, take 
the form of geometric or ight images, some of which are parallel lines. Fol- 
lowing the vision quest, the shaman would engrave these patterns, the par- 
allel lines, and other images on rock to preserve them for posterity (Whit- 
ley 1996:10-14). Unfortunately, we lack direct ethnographic accounts of 
such practices by shamans in the Northeast. The age of groove rock art in the 
Northeast is unknown, but they were likely produced over a long period of 
time prior to the arrival of Europeans. 


The Tiverton Petroglyphs in Rhode Island 


On June 6, 1768, Ezra Stiles traveled to Tiverton, Rhode Island, on the east 
side of Narragansett Bay to study and record six petroglyph panels carved 
on boulders lying on a coarse gravel beach. He made sketches of two of the 
panels (see Figures 9 and 10) but was unable to locate any of the others. Stiles 
inquired of the landowner, Mr. John Almy, where he might find the other 
inscribed rocks. Almy replied that they had been destroyed “six years ago” 
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(1762); they had been “cut up for whetstones and sent to Nova Scotia” (Dela- 
barre 1928:229). 

Stiles’ first drawing (see Figure 9), the subject of this discussion, is a some- 
what fanciful sketch (I visited this petroglyph site in 1978 but was unable to 
locate this rock panel). It depicts nine human figures on the rock in various 
locations and positions. Interestingly, all of these human figures are differ- 
ent: some are shown with oval heads, others with round or triangular heads. 
Body types differ as well. Two are oval with interior horizontal and paral- 
lel lines; three figures have shield-like bodies, two are bell-shaped, and one 
has an oval upper body, narrow waist, and somewhat rectangular lower body. 
Armas, legs, and feet are present on the human figures, with several of them 
portrayed in an active position. Several cup marks appear to be present on 
the rock, along with abstract symbols that look like the letters Yand X. The 
human figures on this rock are stylistically different from the one figure de- 
picted on the second boulder recorded by Stiles. 

On August 18, 1835, Thomas H. Webb and John R. Bartlett, representing 
the Rhode Island Historical Society, visited the Tiverton petroglyphs site and 
made drawings of three inscribed boulders, measured their size, and labeled 
each as drawing numbers 4, 5, and 6. Apparently, storms and wave action on 
the beach had uncovered a third carved boulder. The Webb-Bartlett draw- 
ing number 4 also depicts nine anthropomorphic figures, along with three 
V symbols and a Yand an X symbol, plus several other lines. Again, the hu- 
man figures on drawing number 4 are different in style from the one figure 
on drawing number 5. 

The boulder depicted in Stiles’ first drawing and the Webb-Bartlett draw- 
ing number 4 was rediscovered in November 2003 by Daniel Lynch of Provi- 
dence, Rhode Island. Lynch (2005:4—5) reported that the rock panel has suf- 
fered significant physical damage since it was last illustrated in 1835. He 
observed that the upper left section of the rock was “battered” and most of 
the two anthropomorphic figures formerly illustrated there were missing; 
only two legs of one figure remained. Seven anthropomorphic figures, al- 
though faint, were still visible on the rock (Figure 55). 

The anthropomorphic figures with triangular bodies are similar to oth- 
ers found at the Embden petroglyph site on the Kennebec River in Maine 
and at Machias Bay, Maine, where they were “dominant .. . from ca. A.D. 
1300 through the Contact Period (seventeenth century)” (Hedden 1996: 
17, 2004:328—329, 335). Iriangular-bodied anthropomorphs have also been 
found on portable petroglyphs such as a pendant found in East Strouds- 
burg, Pennsylvania, an oblong cobble found in New Haven, Connecticut 
(illustrated in Chapters 7 and 8, this volume, Figures 74 and 87), a decorated 
pendant found in Middlesex County, New Jersey, and other items found 
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Figure 55. Rediscovered (2003) Tiverton, Rhode Island, petroglyph boulder. Photo- 
graph courtesy of Daniel Lynch. 


in coastal New York (Lenik 2002:188, 236). These portable petroglyphs 
have been dated to the Late Woodland (Ceramic) period, ca. a.p. 1000 to 
A.D. 1600. 


Ship Petroglyphs in Machias Bay, Maine 


Images that record those moments when cultures touch are doubly evoca- 
tive. We see the image from the hand of its maker in the context of one cul- 
ture. Through those eyes we recognize the image as a portrait of something 
utterly foreign. Looking through the eyes of the second culture, often our 
own, we recognize the image as something utterly familiar. Such is the case 
in Machias Bay. 

Pecked into the red slate ledges in many sites around the bay are images of 
human and animal figures that record the visions and spiritual journeys of In- 
dian shamans. Among these images appear three sailing ships. The ships are 
clearly European. The details of the glyphs date them to explorations of the 
New World between 1580 and 1640. 

The most remarkable of the three, from site 62.45, shows clearly the main 
deck, the poop deck, the forecastle, and the bow (Figure 56). There is a single 
mast. This petroglyph is small, about 14 by 16 cm (5% by 6% inches) in size. 
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Figure 56. European sailing ship in Machias Bay, Maine. Photograph courtesy of 
Richard FE Lynch. 


The native carver was an astute observer of detail, giving us the knowledge 
that realism is possible in this artistic tradition. 

Mark Hedden (2002) of the Maine Historic Preservation Commission 
compared the details of this image to illustrations of ships of this era and 
suggested that the ship is most likely a Dutch Cromster, often used by the 
English. 

A second ship glyph found at a site near the first is fragmentary but similar 
to the first. The third, on a mainland site, is associated with a cross and has the 
shape and details of a French pinnace. The area was settled by the French as 
part of Acadia, with Catholicism a prominent feature of that culture. 

Both English and French ships visited Machias Bay in the early seven- 
teenth century. Hedden suggested that the English may have been scout- 
ing Machias Bay as a possible site for a trading post about the time they were 
driven out of the area by the French in 1633. The presence of ships similar 
to the glyph images is documented for the years 1630 to 1633. 

The three ship glyphs document the visits of European sailing ships to 
Machias Bay and demonstrate that the making of petroglyphs continued after 
European contact. Analysis of the ship glyphs in context, however, suggests 
that they may be more than pure documentation. 
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The Dutch/English ship was carved on a bedrock ledge near a large is- 
land in the bay. More than 50 glyphs were carved on a series of ledges at this 
site. A human figure, interpreted as a dreaming shaman, is placed about 30 cm 
(12 inches) above the stern of the ship. The fragmentary ship image is also 
on an island ledge. This petroglyph and the French ship glyph are associated 
with carvings of moose, usually interpreted as hunting magic to bring plen- 
tiful game to the area. Hedden speculated that the ship petroglyph with the 
nearby shaman figure may have been a shamanistic vision of the return of a 
non-French trading ship, a desired event that would have an impact on the lo- 
cal economy. A shaman whose recorded vision caused these ships to reappear 
would be a person of impressive power. 


5 
Landscapes in Myths and Legends 


Landscape: A portion of land or territory which the eye can comprehend 
in a single view, including mountains, rivers, lakes, and whatever the land 
contains. 

Webster’s Tiventieth Century Dictionary of the English Language, 1940 


The landscapes of Atlantic Canada and the northeastern United States played 
a significant role in the development of Indian cultures. From Newfound- 
land on the north to Chesapeake Bay on the south, a very distinct and di- 
verse physiography in this region greatly intersected with Indian lifeways 
and beliefs. 

In general, there are two geographic zones in the Northeast: first, a coastal 
zone consisting of an irregular shoreline, tidal marshes, swamps, and rivers 
emptying into the ocean, bordered by low forested hills. Second, there is an 
inland zone with mountains, hills, steep cliffs and valleys, rolling landscapes, 
major rivers with numerous tributaries and floodplains, swamps, marshes, 
lakes, and ponds. The entire region has a number of distinct biotic zones as 
well (Trigger 1978). 

During the Pleistocene epoch, glacial ice covered Atlantic Canada, all of 
New England, most of New York State, northern New Jersey, and north- 
eastern Pennsylvania. The last southern advance of the glacial ice sheet, 
known as the Wisconsin, reached its maximum some 21,000 years ago. Areas 
to the south of the terminal moraine (glacial drift) were spared the ravages 
of moving ice. The Wisconsin glacier scraped and scarred the mountains and 
hilltops and covered the rocky landscape with several types of unconsoli- 
dated and unsorted rock and soil debris. These unconsolidated deposits are 
generally thick and continuous in valleys and thin to nonexistent on hill- 
tops. The movement of the ice scoured the ridges, leaving bare rock or a thin 
mantle of soil while the valleys and side slopes of the ridges were filled with 
deposits of sand, gravel, and boulders. Some of these debris deposits blocked 
rivers and streams to form lakes, ponds, and swamps throughout the region. 

Deglaciation in the Northeast began about 21,000 years ago. As the gla- 
cial ice sheet slowly melted and receded northward, a tremendous amount 
of meltwater flowed southerly from its leading edge and gravels and sedi- 
ments were deposited throughout the region. By approximately 7,000 years 
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ago the ice sheet melted completely from the Northeast. The glacier created 
many different physical features throughout the region, with its varied types 
of bedrock and physiography. 

The underlying bedrock of the Northeast falls into three main groups, ig- 
neous, sedimentary, and metamorphic, with many subdivisions within each 
group. Some of the common types of bedrock present in the region include 
basalt, diabase, granite, rhyolite, conglomerate, gray wacke, argillite, lime- 
stone, dolomite, sandstone, quartzite, schist, gneiss, marble, slate, and shale. 

For the most part, the northeast region was at one time heavily forested 
with wide variations in topographic relief. The land, numerous lakes, rivers, 
and the sea supported abundant floral and faunal resources. The region was 
rich in wildlife and a magnificent forest cover provided for many species of 
birds and mammals such as deer, caribou, moose, elk, bear, fox, beaver, and 
smaller animals. The rivers provided fish such as salmon, alewives, shad, and 
other species, while diverse sea mammals were found in the ocean. 

Algonquian peoples lived in a physical world that was often harsh and 
mysterious. Over their long history, they developed a deep spiritual con- 
nection with manitous, who inhabited special places on the landscape. The 
people developed rites, rituals, ceremonies, and traditions in dealing with the 
vast mystery of existence. Some of their visions and dreams were rendered 
in stone, and specially chosen physical settings became part of a sacred land- 
scape (Conway 1993:18). Here are several examples of manifestations of sa- 
cred and mythological sites in the Northeast. 

Fanny Hardy Eckstorm (1945:39-42, 1974:229) relates a nineteenth- 
century Maine Indian legend of a great battle between two great shamans, 
Old John Neptune, a Penobscot, and a Mi’kmagq chief, who were represented 
by monsters, that took place at Boyden’s Lake in Maine. One monster, the 
Miy’kmagq chief, was known as “Wiwiliamecg,” a horned snail, and the other, 
Old John Neptune, was a “huge serpent” or eel some 4o feet long. During 
their fierce combat, they “riled up” the water of the lake. The Wiwiliamecq, 
the Mi’kmaq shaman, was killed by the serpent or eel. The legend states that 
the lake has remained disturbed, foul-smelling, and muddy ever since. 

Eckstorm in her book Indian Place Names of the Penobscot Valley and the Maine 
Coast (1974:6, 27, 200) discusses several other Maine Indian legends pertain- 
ing to mythological sites. At Hampden is a place called “Edalawikekhadi- 
muk,” meaning a “place where they made markings on rocks.” Rock fairies, 
only a few inches tall, lived in the cracks on the steep rock sides of Hampden 
Narrows. These rock fairies “put marks on the rocks to indicate the canoes 
which passed [by]” on the Penobscot River. Near Old Town, Maine, also on 
the Penobscot River, is a place where little people called “Mikumwessak or 
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dwarfs” lived. These beings, who were described as having “narrow faces,” 
were friendly to the Indians. It was here that these little people “warned the 
Indians that the Mohawks were coming to destroy them.” Also, at a place near 
Moosehead Lake, Glusgehbeh (variously spelled Glooskap, Glooscap, Glus- 
cap, Gluskabe, Koluskap), a giant, killed a large moose, which then became 
Mount Kineo, and threw his “kettle upside down,’ which is now Kettle 
Mountain, and then his “pack,” which is now known as Spencer Mountain. 
Glusgehbeh, the culture hero, is prominent in several other Maine Indian 
legends: Glusgehbeh traveled widely. He left “prints of his snowshoes” at 
Milo, Maine, near Castine on the eastern shore of Penobscot Bay. Here, there 
is a “rock about twenty-five feet long” that is “shaped like [his] overturned 
canoe” and his footprints are in the rocks. At Bar Harbor, Glusgehbeh killed 
a moose, the bones and entrails of which turned to stone, and here the prints 
of Glusgehbeh’s bow and arrow are present. At Cape Rosier near Castine is a 
vein of white quartz at the bottom of the bay that is said to represent the en- 
trails of another moose killed by Gluskabe (Speck 1935:7, 9). A ledge on the 
shore is said to resemble the hind end of a moose (Eckstorm 1974:202). 
Another sacred site is located at Hockomock Point on the Kennebec River 
in the town of Woolrich, Maine. Here the Abenaki Indians would paddle 
their canoes to the shore and leave an arrow point to please and placate the 
spirit force Hobbamock, the guardian of the river (Johnson 1995:40; Wil- 
loughby 1980 [1890—1892]:123-124). This ritual was first recorded in 1605 
by French explorer Samuel de Champlain (1907:58), who wrote: “The next 
day they [the Indians] guided us down the river another way than that by 
which we had come, in order to go to a lake; passing by some islands, they 
left, each one of them an arrow near a cape [Hockomock Point] where all the 
savages pass, and they believe that if they should not do this some misfortune 
would befall them according to the persuasions of the devil [Hobbamock].” 
There are two important cultural landmarks along the shores of Lake 
Champlain where the mythical past was evident to Indians in the region. 
About .8 km (% mile) northwest of Shelburne Point on the south side of Bur- 
lington Bay, Vermont, is a rocky cone-shaped islet known as Rock Dunder. 
In Abenaki oral tradition, the rock is called Odzi’hozo’, which means “he 
changes himself into something.” Odzi’hozo’ is the name of the Abenak1’s 
Transformer, a supernatural figure that created himself. To the Abenaki the 
rock islet, Odzi’hozo’, is the most significant feature of Lake Champlain. 
Odzi’hozo’ made Lake Champlain and then climbed onto the rock islet and 
changed himself into stone (Day 1998:253). 
Split Rock is another geological feature of importance to the Abenaki. 
Split Rock is a cliff located on the west side of Lake Champlain, south of Es- 
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sex, New York. Here there is a naturally shaped rock that resembles a snake. 
It was Odzi’hozo’ the Abenaki Transformer who created this rock. The 
Abenaki refer to the split rock cliff as “sizikwa’imenaha’n,” which means 
“rattlesnake island” and as “alidegw6mék:sén,” meaning “rock where there 
is a picture” (Day 1998:120-121, 256). 

Mountain regions in the Northeast are considered sacred and spiritually 
powerful places by Indian peoples. The mountain summits are characterized 
by a sense of place, as a source of spiritual power and the abode of super- 
natural beings. Both oral and written sources indicate that mountainous areas 
were utilized as subsistence and medicinal sources, as refuges, as meeting, 
ceremonial, and burial places, and as sacred locales (see, for example, Lenik 
1999). 

According to an Abenaki creation legend, Mount Washington in New 
Hampshire is called “Agiochook,” meaning “mountain with the snowy fore- 
head.” The legend states that the summit is the home of a Great Spirit. At 
one time, the Great Spirit created a massive flood that killed all the people 
in northern New England with the exception of one man and one woman. 
These two Indians sought refuge on the summit of Agiochook and when 
the floodwaters receded they descended from the mountaintop and created 
an Indian nation (Engle 1993:26). 

About 1630, the tribal territory of the Pocumtuck Indians was centered 
along the Deerfield River valley down to its junction with the Connecticut 
River near Deerfield, Massachusetts (Salwen 1978:161). As early as 1822, In- 
dian elders from nearby Northampton, Massachusetts, related a legend of a 
giant beaver and a lake in the Connecticut River valley to Timothy Dwight, 
president of Amherst College. This legend is told in great dramatic detail 
in George Sheldon’s A History of Deerfield, Massachusetts. Speaking of the 
Pocumtuck mountain range, Sheldon (1895:29) writes: 


The Pocumtuck range, according to Indian tradition, is only the petri- 
fied body of a huge beaver, which used to disport itself here in a pond 
of corresponding dimensions. This animal, by continued depredations 
on the shores, had offended Hobomuck, who at length determined 
to kill it. Accordingly, armed with the trunk of an enormous oak, he 
waded into the water and attacked the monster. After a desperate con- 
test, the beaver was dispatched by a blow across the neck with the pon- 
derous cudgel. The carcass sank to the bottom of the pond and turned to 
stone. Should any skeptic doubt the truth of this tradition he is referred 
to the beaver itself. Wequamps is the head, north of which the bent neck 
shows where fell the fatal stroke; North Sugar Loaf, the shoulders, rising 
to Pocumtuck Rock the back, whence it tapers off to the tail at Cheap- 
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side. All this is now as plainly to be seen by an observer from the West 
Mountain as it was the day this big beaver pond was drained off. 


It is said that Pocumtuck Mountain today resembles a beaver in profile, with 
its body stretching along the mountaintop with its head at the south end and 
tail at the north end. This mountain represents the Giant Beaver that was 
killed by the spirit deity Hobbamock. 

Indians recognized two other summits in Massachusetts as having spiri- 
tual significance. The Nashoba band, part of the Massachusetts Confederacy 
who lived in the region around present-day Concord and Littleton, believed 
that Nashoba Hill, which was located near Nagog Pond, “was hollow” and 
that the pressure of “wind” inside the hill caused it to “rumble” (Johnson 
1995:11, 240). Also, Mount Watatic, situated in the towns of Ashby and Ash- 
burnham, resembles a dome-shaped wigwam. Steven Johnson (1995:89) 
states that Mount Watatic was probably the “spiritual abode of Wetuomanit,” 
a guardian spirit of Indian households. He relates a colonial folktale that In- 
dian bands used to climb to the top of Mount Watatic to leave a stone as an 
offering to this guardian spirit. 

Six miles (9.6 km) north of New Haven, Connecticut, is a basaltic ridge 
221.7 m (739 feet) in height that extends east to west. This ridge has a dis- 
tinctive profile of a recumbent human and is referred to as the Sleeping Gi- 
ant. The Indians in this area called the Sleeping Giant Hobbamock. Hob- 
bamock was a spiritual being associated with evil, disease, death, storms, and 
the color black (Simmons 1986:39, 187). At one time in the distant past, Hob- 
bamock became angry at his Indian people and then stamped his foot near 
present-day Middletown, which caused the Connecticut River to change 
course. Kiehtan, the creator, then cast a spell on Hobbamock so that he would 
do no further damage to the land (Sachse 1997:1-3). 

Today, the Sleeping Giant lies within Sleeping Giant State Park, a preserve 
of 600-plus ha (1,500-plus acres) located near Mt. Carmel, Connecticut. In 
her book describing the history and establishment of the park, Nancy Davis 
Sachse (1997:49) writes “that people on the Giant go way back, beginning 
with the Amerinds who left only arrowheads.” I suggest the Indians left much 
more, namely a spiritual and sacred landscape tale that profoundly influenced 
the long and difficult efforts to save this ridge from destruction by quarrying 
activities and modern development. 

In New York, Indians living in the mid—Hudson River valley believed 
that the Catskill Mountains escarpment was a spirit-filled landscape. Facing 
the river, in Greene County, the escarpment was known as the Great Wall of 
the Manitou. According to Indian legend, the Catskill Mountains were pre- 
viously a giant who was turned into mountains by Manitou, the Great Spirit 
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(Adams 1990:150). North and South Lakes, located near the brow of the es- 
carpment, were said to be the eyes of the giant, and the waters of the outlet 
stream, which flows over Kaaterskill Falls, were his tears trickling down his 
cheeks. When viewed from the Hudson River or from its east bank, the es- 
carpment, which includes North Mountain (elevation 954 m or 3,180 feet), 
South Mountain (elevation 738 m or 2,460 feet), and High Peak Mountain 
(elevation 1,100 m or 3,665 feet) looks like a reclining giant. Henry Rowe 
Schoolcraft called the Catskill Mountains “Ontiora,’ which means “Land in 
the Sky” (Schoolcraft’s comment in Adams 1990:150). 

Mount Paul, at an elevation of 245 m (816 feet), is located near the east- 
ern border of Chester Township in Morris County, New Jersey. This hill 
lies within an undeveloped Morris County “Memorial Park” that bears its 
name. The North Branch of the Raritan River is situated about 1.2 km 
(% of a mile) to the east; Burnett Brook, a tributary of the river, about .8 km 
(% mile) to the northeast; and Gladstone Brook about .8 km to the southwest. 
Lenape (Delaware) Indian tradition states that the hilltop is the burial site of 
Chief Paul, a Raritan Indian. 

According to Charles Philhower, a noted avocational archaeologist, the In- 
dians who occupied this section of Morris County in the Historic Contact 
period were called the Roxiticus Indians. Philhower (1936:256) stated that 
these people lived “on the upper reaches of the North Branch of the Rari- 
tan and on Indian Brook as late as 1765.” Local tradition claims that a small 
group of Delaware Indians were living on the estate of “Squire Pitney” at 
a place known as the “meeting ground,’ which was located about 2.4 km 
(1% miles) east of Mount Paul (Hall n.d.). 

There are two historical accounts that tell the story of the burial of Chief 
Paul. In 1936, Charles Philhower (1936:256) wrote the following: “There is 
a tradition from Aunt Rachel Philhower Melich of Gladstone that Mt. Paul, 
west of Mendham got its name from the burial of Chief Paul, a Roxiticus 
Indian who while at a conference at New Brunswick [sic; actually Cross- 
wicks in 1758 at which Raritan Indians were present] pulled from the earth 
a beautiful little pine tree, brought it home with him and planted it on this 
hill, with instructions that he should be buried at its feet. The story goes on 
that on his death he was buried at the place where he requested and that the 
hill from that time forth [has] been called Mt. Paul.” 

The second historical account, a variation of the first, was written by 
Frances Greenidge (1974:3). Greenidge states that “opposite the Mendham 
Animal Hospital on Route 24 [now 124] near the Ralston line, there is a siz- 
able hill called ‘Mt. Paul.’ It is said to have been named for Chief Paul, a lo- 
cal Indian, and several persons have heard that his grave was at its top. An old 
map shows the grave site. There is a further legend that he planted pine trees 
on Mt. Paul which are unlike the native pines in the area.” 
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Raymond Whritenour (2004:1—6), Lenape scholar and linguist, suggests 
that Chief Paul selected this hilltop burial site for spiritual reasons. The hill 
was likely the dwelling place of a “tutelary deity” or guardian spirit. Here, he 
could offer prayers to the Great Spirit himself “from a vantage point closer to 
His abode in heaven.” Furthermore, Chief Paul selected the pine tree to mark 
his grave because pines were considered to be powerful shamans with a “‘mys- 
tical” connection to the heavens. The pine tree would serve as a spirit-guide 
to lead Chief Paul “out of this world into the next.” Of course, he may have 
also selected this hilltop burial site for aesthetic reasons, since the promon- 
tory overlooked the beautiful land below where he lived. 

In sum, Mount Paul is a sacred place. In Lenape Indian belief the High- 
lands were called “lenni hacki,’ meaning “original lands,’ and the trees 
that grow on high were called “lenni hittuck,” or “original trees” (Heck- 
welder 1819:40r). Thus, this hill, atop which grows a pine tree with a hu- 
man being at its base, represents symbolically rebirth or individual re-creation 
(Whritenour 2004:4). 

Wampanoag Indians have lived in southeastern Massachusetts and the is- 
lands of Martha’s Vineyard and Nantucket for thousands of years. Several of 
their oral traditions describe the origin of some landscape features in this re- 
gion. For example, a giant called Maushop was responsible for the creation of 
the Elizabeth, Martha’s Vineyard, and Nantucket Islands and for the staining 
of the cliffs at Gay Head at the western end of Martha’s Vineyard by cooking 
and roasting whales. This legend, recorded in 1792, states the following: 


The first Indian who came to the Vineyard, was brought thither with his 
dog ona cake of ice. When he came to Gay Head, he found a very large 
man, whose name was Moshup. He had a wife and five children, four 
sons and one daughter; and lived in the Den. He used to catch whales, 
and then pluck up trees, and make a fire, and roast them. The coals of 
the trees, and the bones of the whales, are now to be seen. After he was 
tired of staying here, he told his children to go and play ball on a beach 
that joined Noman’s Land to Gay Head. He then made a mark with his 
toe across the beach at each end, and so deep, that the water followed, 
and cut away the beach; so that his children were in fear of drowning. 
They took their sister up, and held her out of the water. He told them 
to act as if they were going to kill whales; and they were all turned into 
killers, (a fish so called). The sister was dressed in large stripes. He gave 
them a strict charge always to be kind to her. His wife mourned the loss 
of her children so exceedingly, that he threw her away. She fell upon 
Seconet [Sakonnet Point in southeastern Rhode Island], near the rocks, 
where she lived some time, exacting contribution of all who passed by 
water. After a while she was changed into a stone. The entire shape re- 
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mained for many years. But after the English came, some of them broke 
off the arms, head, &c. but the most of the body remains to this day. 
Moshup went away nobody knows whither. He had no conversation 
with the Indians, but was kind to them, by sending whales &c. ashore 
to them to eat. But after they grew thick around him he left them [Bas- 
set 1806]. 


In another traditional telling, Maushop created Scargo Lake and Hill on 
Cape Cod, Massachusetts (Reynard 1934:26). In this story, Maushop the 
Giant was visiting the Indians who lived on “the north side of the Nar- 
row Land” (Cape Cod). The Indians “grew fond of him and asked him to 
leave them something to remember him by when he had gone away.” Ac- 
knowledging this request, Maushop dug a large, deep hole and piled the soil 
on the south side of the hole. Following his excavation, Maushop sat down, 
smoked his pipe, and dumped the ashes on the earthen pile. Then it rained for 
two days and nights. On the third day the rain stopped and the Indians saw 
a “great lake” where Maushop had dug a hole and the adjacent hill was cov- 
ered with pine trees. 

Located near the Mohegan church in Uncasville in eastern Connecticut 
is a large boulder with a foot-like indentation that is known as the “Dev- 
il’s Footprint” (Speck 1928:256, Plate 37b). Anthropologist Frank G. Speck 
described this rock feature as “a granite boulder several feet high and about 
3 feet across. On its top face is a crevice some 8 inches deep and as wide as 
one’s hand. This is said to contain always some water. This is the ‘devil’s foot- 
print’ Tradition says that when the devil left this region he leaped from this 
stone and in so doing drove his cloven foot into the stone. His next step ... 
was to Long Island where ... the mate to the impression is to be found some- 
where near Montauk.” 

The Mohegans, however, believe that the footprint is that of Maushop 
the Giant, a good and benevolent spirit. During the time of early European 
settlement of southern New England, missionaries and settlers alike con- 
sidered Indian culture heroes and spiritual beings to be devils, a Christian 
concept that was unknown to native groups. I suggest that this unfortunate 
non-native perspective has been applied to this rock feature. 


Geoglyphs in the Northeast 


The study of geoglyphs, that is, drawings made upon the ground by moving 
stones and soil into desired shapes, in the northeast region has received little 
attention from archaeologists and rock art researchers. There are two basic 
reasons for the lack of recognition of such features: the first has to do with 
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the physiographic setting of the region and the second with the early and in- 
tense human occupation of the area by Europeans. 

Many of the glacial rock and gravel deposits formed unusual but natural 
shapes or features. Some observers have misinterpreted many of these natural 
features, referring to them as burial mounds, dolmens, and effigies, which 
they clearly are not. A classic example of such misinterpretation is the “Os- 
sippee (New Hampshire) Burial Mound” on the Indian Mound Golf Course. 
First reported in 1790, the mound was reported to be a Native American 
burial tumulus, but contemporary research by geologists and historians in- 
dicates that it is not a human-made feature. However, those rock constructs 
that may have been created by Native American peoples are unrecognized 
or ignored (see, for example, the research of Ballard 1999). 

European settlement of the northeast region began early in the seven- 
teenth century and brought about significant changes to the landscape. As 
the settlements grew in number and the population increased, the pressure 
on land development grew. Forests were cut down, homes and farms were 
established, stone fences and other agricultural features utilizing the abun- 
dant stone were built, and industries developed. The result was that many of 
the Native American settlements and sacred and ceremonial sites were erased 
from the landscape. Any surviving stone constructs were judged to be the 
work of Euro-Americans and not the work of Indian peoples. Over time, ar- 
chaeologists and anthropologists came to believe that Indians in the North- 
east did not use stone in building structures or features of any kind. 


A Geoglyph at Spanish Hill 


Spanish Hillis located in South Waverly, Bradford County, Pennsylvania, just 
south of the New York—Pennsylvania border. The hill is a ro-acre flat-top 
eminence that rises some 230 feet above the floodplain of the Chemung 
River, located a short distance to the west. From here, the Chemung River 
flows southerly for about 5 miles, then joins the North Branch of the Sus- 
quehanna River at Tioga Point, near Athens, Pennsylvania (Twigg 2004: 
18). The Susquehanna R iver flows southerly from its source at Otsego Lake, 
New York, to the head of Chesapeake Bay in Maryland. The Susquehanna, 
together with the Chemung, was a major travel route for Indian peoples, 
and their presence in the river valleys over a span of 12,000 years is well 
documented. Early seventeenth-century maps, for example, indicate that the 
Susquehanna R iver valley was populated by several Native American groups, 
including the Susquehannocks, along its entire length (Sorg 2004). 
Historians and archaeologists have observed and studied Spanish Hill for 
over 200 years. Some believe the hill to be the site of the 1615 Indian vil- 
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lage Carantouan and that fortifications were once present on top of the hill 
(see Twigg 2004). A historical account indicates that French explorer Samuel 
de Champlain sent his interpreter Etienne Brulé to Carantouan seeking 
500 warriors to join Champlain and the Hurons in attacking an Onondaga 
(Iroquois) stronghold. Several archaeological excavations were conducted at 
Spanish Hill in the 1930s and the site was a favorite one for local artifact col- 
lectors. 

In 1932, avocational archaeologist Ellsworth C. Cowles conducted ar- 
chaeological excavations on a terrace situated at the base of Spanish Hill, 
on its southwest side (Twigg 2004:22). Here, he uncovered a palisaded “pre- 
contact” Indian village along with “seventy five post holes extending east 
and west” (The Pennsylvania Archaeologist 1933). At the lower end of his exca- 
vation Cowles uncovered an animal effigy, a geoglyph, below the plow zone 
(Figure 57). This remarkable find was described as follows: “between two 
refuse pits the effigy of a huge animal is laid out with [a] single layer of fire 
stone on which a long broken argillite blade was found” (The Pennsylvania 
Archaeologist 1933). 

What species of animal does the geoglyph represent? Historian Deb Twigg 
reports that “most people think this effigy is of a mammoth” because the 
name of the Chemung River comes from a Delaware (Lenape) word that 
means “place of a big horn” and because a “mammoth tusk was once found 
in the riverbank” (Twigg 2004:22). According to Raymond Whritenour 
(personal communication 2005), the word Chemung simply means “place of 
the horn.” 

I suggest an alternative identification of the animal effigy. I believe it 
represents a bison or buffalo, as suggested by its horn, which is on top of 
its head and curved to the rear. Mammoth tusks, on the other hand, are lo- 
cated below the animal's trunk and at its mouth and curve upward. Also, the 
effigy-geoglyph has a humped back typical of bison. Historical accounts and 
archaeological discoveries have confirmed the presence of bison in the north- 
east region, which lends weight to my interpretation (see Berlin 1893; Danc- 
kaerts and Sluyter 1867:309; Kier 1954; Kraft 2001:261—262; Van der Donck 
1968 [1653]:45). 

In addition, I propose that Spanish Hill, with its flat top and oval-shaped 
plan, may be viewed as a metaphor for the Earth Island creation story of the 
Iroquoian peoples and the Algonquian-speaking Lenape or Delawares. In this 
respect, I acknowledge the influence of William A. Fox in his study of the 
architecture and configuration of burial mounds in the Lake Ontario region 
in relation to Native American cosmology (Fox 2004). In both the Iroquois 
and Lenape cultures the Earth was formed on the back of a giant turtle lying 
in the primeval water. Their origin story relates how their physical world was 
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Figure 57. Animal effigy at the base of Spanish Hill, South Waverly, Pennsylvania. 
Drawing by Ellsworth C. Cowles. Source: The Pennsylvania Archaeologist 1933. 


formed and how people came to live upon it. The turtle forms an island or 
earth dome surrounded by water (see Danckaerts and Sluyter 1867:150-151; 
Wonderley 2001). In sum, Spanish Hill may represent an island in the cul- 
tural and spiritual landscape of the Indian people who once inhabited this 
region. 


6 
Portable Rock Art 


Decorated stone artifacts containing incised or pecked designs or sculpted 
into shapes resembling humans, animals, or other figures in the natural world 
have been recovered from numerous archaeological sites in the Northeast. 
Such portable objects were made from a variety of soft and hard materials 
such as siltstone, sandstone, slate, shale, steatite (soapstone), granite, and com- 
mon pebbles and cobbles. All of these materials were locally available to 
Indians. 

Incised or carved images have been found on several types of stone arti- 
facts, including pendants, gorgets, stone pipes, stone tools, and human effigies 
or maskettes, and on small ordinary pebbles, cobbles, and flat rocks. Anthro- 
pomorphic or human forms are commonly depicted as stick figures; triangu- 
lar, hourglass shaped, and rectangular bodies are also common. They contain 
such details as eyes, eyes and nose, and eyes, nose, and mouth. 

A variety of geometric patterns appear on artifacts, such as cross-hatching, 
triangles, crosses, branching lines, ladder-like designs, and abstract patterns. 
Other types of incised images are present on portable artifacts as well. These 
include birds, turtles, snakes, fish, astronomical designs, arrows, structures, 
landforms, and others. 

Sculpted images appear on pendants, pestles, adzes, and effigy stones. Hu- 
man, animal, bird, and fish forms are often depicted. This group of sculpted 
artifacts may simply be personal ornaments, as in the case of pendants, or may 
represent fetishes or clan symbols, or they may have served as spiritual or cere- 
monial objects whose meaning and function are now lost. From a modern 
artistic viewpoint, many of them are beautiful objects that reflect great care 
and effort in their creation. Exquisitely carved, they could be carried around 
by people in their daily activities. 

Determining the function of portable petroglyphs is dependent upon 
careful analysis of the artifact and interpretation of its shape, wear patterns, 
and other factors. On the basis of their morphology, objects are described in 
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archaeological reports as utilitarian artifacts (knives, pestles, axes, celts, pro- 
jectile points, spear-thrower weights, abraders, bola stones), personal orna- 
ments (pendants, gorgets, beads), personal items (toys, pipes), or spiritual- 
ceremonial items (human and animal effigies). However, little attention is 
given to the carved or sculpted designs on these artifacts. While such speci- 
mens may indeed represent such ascribed functions, their identification tells 
us nothing about the spiritual beliefs or traditions inherent in the images por- 
trayed on the stone. 

Decorated artifacts are not plentiful and presumably were not available to 
or possessed by everyone. Were they owned by individuals or by families? Do 
they represent a certain status or position, prestige, influence, responsibility, 
or wealth of their owners? Are they ritual objects used in special situations 
only? Is the image on the artifact associated with shamanistic power or does 
it confer supernatural abilities? With respect to designs placed on tools used 
in hunting or food processing, is the image an aid to success, that is, a form of 
hunting magic, or is it a form of respect for the food source? Does the image 
help in keeping sickness or evil spirits away? Whatever the function of these 
decorated artifacts, they arouse our imagination and enrich our knowledge 
of American Indian culture and lifeways. 

The majority of portable petroglyphs are found in well-known and docu- 
mented archaeological sites. They have been recovered from various archaeo- 
logical contexts including human burials, pits, house floors, and other features, 
often in association with other items of material culture. Unfortunately, 
many of the objects are surface finds that have few provenience and contex- 
tual data. 

Portable petroglyphs can be dated by radiocarbon dating of organic ma- 
terial found in association with them or stratigraphically. Dated specimens 
may have stylistic similarities to images on permanent rock art sites and thus 
provide valuable comparative data in the dating and interpretation of per- 
manent petroglyph sites. 

In sum, portable petroglyphs constitute significant archaeological data. A 
sample of these specimens is described in this book. 


7 
Pendants and Gorgets 


Engraved and perforated pendants made from stone were produced by Indi- 
ans to be worn as personal adornments. However, not all pendants were per- 
forated; some were notched or shaped in other ways to facilitate suspension. 
Pendants have been found throughout the Northeast and were made from a 
variety of types of stone and in many sizes and shapes and were decorated 
with representational images and abstract and geometric designs. 

Charles C. Willoughby, archaeologist, artist, and curator of the Peabody 
Museum, Harvard University, between 1899 and 1928, published a book titled 
Antiquities of the New England Indians in which he illustrated several pendants. 
Willoughby (1935:180) described them as personal neck and ear ornaments. He 
quotes William Wood’s 1634 observations of the Indians’ use of pendants in 
the region of the Massachusetts Bay colony: they wore “pendants in their ears 
as forms of birds, beasts, and fishes, carved out of bone, shells, and stone.” 

Pendants were a form of self-definition and social display for the individual, 
but they were also part of the cosmology of the Indians’ culture or group. 
Analysis of these artifacts must consider such questions as, Do the images repre- 
sent clan designations, social distinctions, or belief systems? Do the animals de- 
picted on them have any relationship to procurement and subsistence practices? 

Pendants were usually produced from locally available stone. Their manu- 
facture was labor intensive. The stone had to be shaped, ground, polished, 
drilled, carved, or sculpted. An examination of the suspension hole, which is 
usually conical in shape, often reveals evidence of wear at the top of the hole, 
which suggests that the specimen was suspended vertically. 


Turtle and Celestial Images (Figure 58) 


The red shale pendant with incised designs shown in Figure 58 was part of 
a collection of artifacts recovered from several sites in the Kennebec River 
valley of Maine. The collection was acquired by George H. Barton, who 
reported that the specimens “are well documented as to the location from 
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Figure 58. Red shale pendant with 
turtle and celestial images found 
in the Kennebec River valley of 
Maine. Drawing by T. Fitzpatrick. 


which each came” (Barton 1963:26). However, the precise location of where 
this pendant was found is unknown. 

The pendant measures 41 mm (1°/6 inches) in length, 27 mm (1'/6 inches) 
in width, and 4 mm (* inch) in thickness. Its edges are beveled and smooth. 
There is a conical suspension hole at the top of the stone that has been drilled 
from one side. 

There are two figures on the obverse side (Figure 58, right) that I inter- 
pret as a sun at the center and a star above. A series of seven nicks is present 
along the bottom edge. Taken together, these images seem to suggest a record 
of time or a week. The image on the reverse side of the pendant (Figure 58, 
left) appears to be that of a turtle with a somewhat square carapace with nine 
sections. The turtle figure may represent a clan symbol. 

The turtle motif is not uncommon in the Northeast. Pendants contain- 
ing turtle figures have been found in Narragansett Bay; in Kingston, New 
York, in the Hudson River valley;in Setauket, Long Island, New York; and in 
Howland Hook, Staten Island, New York. Turtle figures have also been found 
on permanent petroglyph sites including Hemlock Hill in Tuxedo, New 
York, and the Bronx Botanical Garden, New York (see Lenik 2002). 

Star and sun symbols are also present on permanent petroglyph sites in 
the northeast region. Images interpreted as stars are present at the Chestnut 
Street petroglyph site in Middleborough, Massachusetts, on the Titicut petro- 
glyph in Bridgewater, Massachusetts, and on small portable artifacts such as 
the Rosenkrans pebble and the Pahaquarry knife in New Jersey. The Paha- 
quarry knife has been dated to the terminal Late Woodland period. Sun 
symbols appear on Mark Rock in Rhode Island, on the Thom petroglyph in 
Newton, New Jersey, and on a pendant found in West Milford, New Jersey 
(see Lenik 2002). 


Inscribed Pendant (Figure 59) 


A geometric pattern appears on a finely crafted pendant recovered from an 
unknown site in Barnstable, Cape Cod, Massachusetts. It is a surface find and 
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Figure 59. Incised pendant from Barnstable, Massachusetts, collec- 
tion of Henry Meniz. Photograph by E. J. Lenik. 


part of a private collection of Indian artifacts. The stone is flat with rounded 
and smooth edges and a conical drilled hole near the top center. 

The design motif includes an incised chevron pattern at the top and above 
the suspension hole. Below the hole are three incised nested squares. Four in- 
cised lines extend horizontally from both sides of the outer square. Below the 
nested squares are a number of incised vertical, horizontal, and oblique lines 
seemingly placed at random as decoration on the lower half of the pendant. 
The reverse side of the artifact is undecorated. 


Horizontal Lines on a Pendant (Figure 60) 


In 1936, an Indian burial ground was accidentally discovered by workmen re- 
moving topsoil from an old farm located on Conanicut Island in Narragansett 
Bay, Rhode Island. By January 1937, 17 skeletons had been removed from the 
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Figure 60. Amulet or pen- 
dant from a cremation burial 
pit at the West Ferry, Rhode 
Island, site. Length 4.5 cm 
(1% inches). Source: Sim- 
mons 1970:24. 


site, by which time further digging and looting of the Indian burial ground 
was halted by the proprietors of the farm (Simmons 1970:7-8). 

Thirty years later, archaeological excavations were undertaken at the site, 
now called the West Ferry site, beginning in May 1966 and continuing until 
September 1967. During this period, 7 prehistoric and 58 historic period 
graves were excavated from the site. Most of the burials date from the first 
quarter of the seventeenth century. A variety of European trade items were 
found within the burials, which dated the cemetery to between 1620 and 
1660 (Simmons 1970:7, 42, 45-46, 64). 

A cremation burial pit, called Burial G-1, contained an array of prehis- 
toric period artifacts, including two steatite bowls, four steatite bowl frag- 
ments, a grooved stone axe, 21 stemmed projectile points, four pigment stones 
of graphite, a slate drill blade, a black naturally perforated stone, chert flakes, 
a pestle, lumps of red ochre, a gouge fragment, three gorget fragments, an 
adze, calcined bone, a tablet, and an amulet. The amulet, illustrated here, was 
made of steatite and was described by Simmons as “delicate.” Two radio- 
carbon dates on a sample of charcoal from the burial pit dated this feature 
and its contents to 3280 + go years B.p. and 3325 + 110 years B.p., the Late Ar- 
chaic period (Simmons 1970:12, 13, 16-26). 

The amulet or pendant is ovoid and is decorated with nine deeply incised 
horizontal lines on its obverse side. There are several lightly carved lines or 
scratches that extend vertically between each horizontal line. The reverse side 
of the pendant contains numerous nicks and small notches along the edges 
of the stone and several incised parallel horizontal lines. The perforation at 
the top of the pendant is conical on both sides and was produced by drilling 
from both sides until the holes met. 


Notched Pendant with Incised Lines (Figure 61) 


An oval pebble with deep notches along its edges was reportedly found in 
the Sudbury River valley in the town of Wayland, Massachusetts. The pen- 
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Figure 61. Perforated pendant from Wayland, Massachusetts. Drawing by 
Nancy Lambert-Brown courtesy of the Massachusetts Archaeological 
Society. 


dant was produced from a “water-worn” pebble, which suggests the material 
was procured from a river or streambed. It measures 49 mm (17% inches) in 
length, 33 mm (1% inches) in width, and 4 mm (*2 inch) in thickness. There 
is a biconical perforation at the top of the pendant that was made by drill- 
ing the stone from both sides. There was evidence of wear within the hole, 
particularly along its upper edge, which suggests it was suspended by a cord 
(Largy 1985:51—-52). 

The pendant has been decorated with a deep groove around the upper 
part of the stone just below the suspension hole. I consider this groove part 
of the object’s decoration because the side notches and incised lines on its 
surface form a delineated area or panel. Furthermore, the groove has no ap- 
parent function other than decoration. Both sides of the pendant are deco- 
rated with overlapping lightly incised oblique, vertical, and horizontal lines. 
Tonya Largy of the Massachusetts Archaeological Society made a detailed 
study of this artifact as well as of similar pendants found in Massachusetts 
and concluded that it “may have a Woodland [period] association” (Largy 
198554). 

Stone pendants containing side notches have been found elsewhere in 
eastern Massachusetts (see Fowler 1966:50, Figure 11, items I1, 13, 20, 26). 
Fowler (1966:51) concluded that the “distinctive notches ... were not tally 
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marks ... but evenly spaced decorations.” He attributed the age of most pen- 
dants as extending from the Late Archaic period into the Woodland (Ce- 
ramic) period. 

Pendants containing nicks, serrated or notched edges, grooves, and seem- 
ingly random incised lines such as cross-hatching, ladders, grids, and par- 
allel and oblique lines have been found at several other sites in the North- 
east and are illustrated elsewhere in this book. The meaning of such abstract 
design motifs remains a mystery. Perhaps such stone pendants were thought 
to contain spiritual power, which could be tapped when decorated and 
worn. 


Turtle Effigy (Figure 62) 


During the early Historic Contact period (ca. a.D. 1600) the Hudson River 
valley in New York was occupied by Indian peoples who spoke an Eastern 
Algonquian language. On the north was the homeland of the Mahicans, 
which extended south from Lake Champlain to Dutchess County and from 
Schoharie Creek on the west to southwestern Vermont on the east. On the 
east side of the river, below the Mahicans, were the Wappingers. In northern 
New Jersey and southeastern New York were a number of Munsee-speaking 
groups including the Esopus Indians on the west side of the river, the Lenape 
or Delawares, and several local subgroups (Brasser 1978:198; Dunn 1994:50- 
52; Goddard 1978a:213). 

A slate pendant containing a turtle effigy was reportedly found by a relic 
collector near Kingston, New York, on the west side of the Hudson River 
within the traditional homeland of the Esopus Indians. This pendant, illus- 
trated here, has a suspension hole at the top and the incised figure of a turtle 
on one side. Above and to the right of the turtle are four incised marks. It is 
unclear whether these marks were deliberately made as part of the decora- 
tion or are simply natural nicks in the stone. There are two notches on the 
lower edge of the stone, one on each side of the turtle image. Their purpose 
or function is unknown. 

Three other turtle petroglyphs have been found in the lower Hudson River 
valley and coastal New York: a boulder with a pecked turtle on its top sur- 
face was found in the Bronx, a stone pendant or gorget was found at Setauket, 
Long Island, and a sculpted turtle head was found in Staten Island (see Lenik 
2002:175-177, 184-185). These specimens, including the Kingston pendant, 
probably date to the Late Woodland period, ca. 700 B.P. to 500 B.P. The turtle 
figure may represent the Turtle phratry of the Munsee-speaking Indians who 
lived in this region. 
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Figure 62. Slate pendant found 
near Kingston, New York. 
Drawing by T. Fitzpatrick. 


Religious Symbol (Figure 63) 


With the arrival of European settlers in the Northeast and the subsequent 
contact and trade with the native inhabitants, life for the Indians began to 
change dramatically. Missionaries arrived and attempted to convert the In- 
dians to Christianity: the French introduced Catholicism in Canada, New 
York, and northern New England, and various Protestant denominations 
proselytized elsewhere in the Northeast. The success of these efforts is often 
reflected in the material culture of the Indians. 

The small pendant shown in Figure 63, with Christian symbolism on one 
flat surface, was found in the Narragansett Bay area of southern New En- 
gland. It measures 40 mm (1% inches) in length and 32 mm (1% inches) in 
width. An incised Christian cross rises from the top center of what appears 
to be a pedestal. A small cross extends diagonally from each upper corner of 
the base; two incised lines forming an X are within the pedestal. The three 
crosses most likely represent the three crosses of Calvary. William Fowler 
(1966:45) of the Massachusetts Archaeological Society suggested that the 
cross and base (he called it an “altar”) may indicate that conversion to Chris- 
tianity was a success. 

Christian symbols have been found on two petroglyph sites in the prov- 
ince of Nova Scotia, Canada. An incised cross rising from a base with crosses 
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Figure 63. Pendant with Christian 
symbolism. Drawing by William 
Fowler courtesy of the Massachusetts 
Archaeological Society. 


extending diagonally from each corner of the pedestal was present at the 
McGowan Lake petroglyph site in Queens County. Another Christian cross 
on a pedestal is present at Kejimkujik Lake (see Lenik 2002:21, 26). These 
glyphs illustrate and attest to the newly acquired religious beliefs of the 
Indians. 


Ear of Corn (Figure 64) 


William S. Fowler (1966:44) of the Massachusetts Archaeological Society re- 
ported that the unusual pendant illustrated in Figure 64 was found in Maine; 
unfortunately its exact provenience is unknown. A stone disc, it measures 
52 mm (2 inches) in length and 45 mm (1% inches) in width. The pendant 
appears to have an incised image of an ear of corn on a flat surface below the 
suspension hole. Fowler dated this specimen to the Woodland or Ceramic 
period, ca. 3000 B.P. to 400 B.P. He speculated that it may have been intended 
“to induce good yields of maize” for its Indian owner. 

According to archaeologist Bruce J. Bourque (2001:87), maize was being 
cultivated by the Indians in western Maine by 1000 B.p. Bourque noted that 
French explorer Samuel de Champlain saw maize growing along the coast 
of Maine in a.p. 1604-1605 as far east as Saco. Furthermore, Indians from 
the Kennebec reported to Champlain that maize was being grown along that 
river. These reports would suggest that the pendant illustrated here dates to 
the period from around 1000 Bp. to the early Historic Contact period and 
may have been produced by an Indian residing in southern Maine. 


Thunderbird (Figure 65) 


Figure 65 shows a pendant made from a steatite bowl fragment that appears to 
have an incised image of a thunderbird on one surface (Fowler 1966:43-45). 
The pendant measures 45 mm (1% inches) in length and 33 mm (1% inches) 
in width. 
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Figure 64. Stone disc with image of an ear of 
corn. Found in Maine. Drawing by William 
Fowler courtesy of the Massachusetts Archaeo- 
logical Society. 


Figure 65. Thunderbird pendant from Duxbury, 
Massachusetts. Drawing by William Fowler 
courtesy of the Massachusetts Archaeological 
Society. 


The image appears to be a bird-like figure with its head turned to the 
side, wings extended, and legs spread apart. These are characteristics of 
thunderbird figures, mythical beings who caused thunderstorms and light- 
ning and were guardians of human beings against serpents of the under- 
world. 

Alternatively, the figure may be that of an anthropomorph, perhaps a sha- 
man. There is an incised horizontal line at the base of the figure’s legs, which 
suggests the anthropomorph is standing on the ground. In Algonquian ide- 
ology, shamans, with their belief in out-of-body flight, were thought to have 
special connections to thunderbirds. Shamans functioned as intermediaries 
between the spirit world and humans. 

Thunderbird figures are common in New England and date from at least 
the Late Woodland (Ceramic) period into the Historic Contact period. 
Fowler (1966:45) stated that this specimen was recovered from a “closed ce- 
ramic site” located in Duxbury, Massachusetts. 
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Figure 66. Pendant with bird and cross 
figures. Drawing by William Fowler 
courtesy of the Massachusetts Archaeo- 
logical Society. 


Bird and Cross Design (Figure 66) 


The pendant shown in Figure 66 was found in the Narragansett Bay drainage 
of southern New England (Fowler 1966:44). Unfortunately, the exact loca- 
tion of where this artifact was found is unknown. The pendant is oval, has a 
biconical hole for suspension, and measures 42 mm (1° inches) in maximum 
length and 33 mm (1% inches) in width. 

One side of this specimen has an incised image of a bird and the opposite 
side has an incised cross. Fowler (1966:45) reported that the images indicated 
an Indian’s conversion to Christianity in “early colonial times.” He specu- 
lated that the “conversion was accepted with reservations, i.e., the cross or 
Christian guarantee is supplemented by a... tribal spirit symbol, as a double 
surety of salvation.” 

I reject Fowler’s interpretation of the meaning of the figures. Several 
other interpretations are possible. First, the bird may represent a dove, which 
is a typical Christian symbol of peace and not a tribal spirit symbol. Second, 
all so-called crosses on rock art objects or sites are not necessarily Christian 
crosses; they may be purely decorative marks or have meanings known only 
to the maker. Finally, the bird and cross symbols may be entirely of Indian 
origin and meaning. 
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Figure 67. A snake or serpent pendant 
found in southeastern New England. 
Drawing by William Fowler courtesy of 
the Massachusetts Archaeological Society. 


Snake Image (Figure 67) 


The snake or serpent portrayed on the pendant shown in Figure 67 is beau- 
tifully carved and reflects the fine skill of the Indian artist. It was also found 
in the Narragansett Bay drainage of New England, but again we have no 
information regarding the exact location and context of this find (Fowler 
1966:44). The pendant has a conical hole for suspension and measures 46 mm 
(1% inches) in length and 35 mm (1° inches) in width. 

Images of snakes or serpents are not uncommon in the northeast wood- 
lands. They are found on permanent petroglyph sites at Kejimkujik Lake in 
Nova Scotia, Canada; at Birch Point on Machias Bay in Maine; at Grand Lakes 
Stream in Maine; at the Embden petroglyph site in Maine; and on a stone 
slab at the Titicut site in Bridgewater, Massachusetts (see Lenik 2002). Snakes 
were considered to be creatures of great power and craftiness and served as 
guardian spirits for some Indian groups. Among Algonquian peoples, they 
may have represented evil and darkness, or the energy of life and regenera- 
tion, or functioned as vehicles of transition for the soul of the deceased to 
the spirit world. Perhaps the snake depicted on this pendant functioned as a 
guardian spirit for the wearer, that is, to ward off evil spirits. 


Owl (Figure 68) 


I interpret this sculpted figure as representing an owl and the function of the 
object as a personal ornament. The head of the owl is beautifully shaped and 
contains two prominent eyes, a hint of a beak, and an incised line that repre- 
sents a mouth. The two side edges of the stone are notched. The breast-like 
area below the head is damaged but the remains of incised lines are present 
that indicate this part of the stone was decorated as well. 

A neck and shoulders are present on the artifact, around which a cord may 
have been fastened for suspension. Fowler (1966:51) suggested that such or- 
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Figure 68. Sculpted figure of an 
owl from New Bedford, Massa- 
chusetts. Drawing by William 
Fowler courtesy of the Massa- 
chusetts Archaeological Society. 


naments may have been hung from the ears or they may have been attached 
to necklaces. This specimen was made from steatite, a soft, lightweight stone, 
and measures 65 mm (2% inches) in length and 23 mm (7 inch) in width. It 
was found in New Bedford, Massachusetts. 

Owl petroglyphs are rare in New England. An incised figure of an owl 
on a bedrock surface has been found at the Grand Lakes Stream petroglyph 
site in Maine that dates to the nineteenth century (see Lenik 2002:60, 6r). 
None have been reported in southern New England. It is interesting to note, 
however, that the Pequot Indians of southern Connecticut speak of a place 
known as Mast Swamp, which they called ““Chomowauke or the Owl’s Nest, 
from the great number of owls which took shelter in [its] dark recesses.” It 
was also called “Cuppacommock or the Hiding Place” because of “‘its re- 
moteness and inaccessibility” (Simmons 1990:151). Mast Swamp was de- 
stroyed in 1637 by soldiers from the Massachusetts Bay colony, who mas- 
sacred some 400 Indians. 

Owls often had a negative connotation to the Indians, who believed that 
they were forerunners of bad events or were a sign of witchcraft. Perhaps the 
New Bedford pendant was worn by a shaman who had this bird as his guard- 
ian spirit and who could take on its spirit form and, like the bird, fly from one 
place to another. 


Triangle Designs (Figure 69) 


A small waterworn pebble containing two contiguous engraved triangular 
symbols was recovered from an Indian village site in Franklin, New Hamp- 
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Figure 69. Incised pendant found in 
Odell Park, Franklin, New Hamp- 
shire. Drawing by T. Fitzpatrick 
after Proctor 1931. 


shire. This pendant was found in 1886 at a place called the Ox-Bow on the 
Winnipesaukee River by members of the Proctor family, who visited the 
site during the construction of a town park. 

The pendant is oval and has a conical hole for suspension. It has two in- 
cised triangular symbols, each containing a vertical line extending from apex 
to base. The contiguous triangles appear to be on a ground line that extends 
somewhat past them to the right. The triangles have been carved into the 
stone at an oblique angle. The suspension hole is situated between the apexes 
of the two figures. 

Such triangle designs with ground lines are sometimes interpreted as wig- 
wams and at other times as landscape features such as mountains. On the 
other hand, they may have some other meaning known only to their makers. 
On an intuitive basis, this specimen most likely dates to the Late Woodland 
(Ceramic) period of Indian culture history in this region. 


Triangular Pendant (Figure 70) 


The unusual triangular artifact shown in Figure 70 was found by a private 
collector at Site 38.55 located on the Kennebec River in Augusta, Maine (see 
Spiess 2003). The pendant was fashioned from a piece of slate or schist and 
measures 12.6 cm (5 inches) long, 7.13 cm (2'/6 inches) wide, and .80 cm 
(% inch) thick. The right edge on the obverse or principally decorated face 
was first incised by the maker and then chipped to form the pendant’s shape. 
Small pieces of slate have been broken off the upper end of the artifact. 
The pendant has two biconically drilled holes, a small one at the top or 
apex and a larger one in the center. Archaeologist Arthur Spiess noted that 
these holes were “drilled by hand with a pointed [stone] flake, using a rotary 
motion” (Spiess 2003:11). The obverse side is decorated with six deeply in- 
cised lines in two groups of three that extend diagonally upward from the 
central hole. There are four deeply incised lines in two pairs that extend di- 
agonally downward from the center hole. Two “scratch marks” are located 
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Figure 70. Triangular pendant with incised deco- 
ration found on the Kennebec R iver, Augusta, 
Maine. Drawing by T. Fitzpatrick. 


adjacent to the left pair, which Spiess (2003:12) concluded were “trial lines” 
and not a part of the finished design. The reverse side of the pendant contains 
two lightly incised lines that radiate upward from the central hole. 

I suggest that the upper, smaller hole served as a suspension hole while the 
larger, central one was an integral part of the design motif. The total number 
of lines, 12, on the obverse face of the pendant may have had some symbolic 
significance to the Indian who produced the pendant. The 12 moons in the 
yearly lunar cycle may have been the inspiration for this design. 


Star and Ladder Pattern (Figure 71) 


A circular perforated and decorated stone was collected by noted archae- 
ologist Alanson B. Skinner in the early twentieth century from Afton, New 
York, and deposited at the Museum of the American Indian, Heye Founda- 
tion in New York (now the National Museum of the American Indian). The 
village of Afton is situated along the east branch of the Susquehanna River 
in Chenango County. Further details regarding this find are lacking. 

Presumed to be a pendant, the stone was made from a sandstone pebble by 
grinding and polishing to form its round shape. It measures 52 mm (2 inches) 
in diameter and is 15 mm (°/6 inch) in thickness. There is a neatly drilled hole 
in the center of the stone that is 9 mm (*s inch) in diameter, and numerous 
nicks or scratches are present on both sides. 

Both sides of the pendant contain incised decorations. One side contains 
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Figure 71. A charm stone with star and ladder 
symbols from Afton, New York. Drawing by 
cm TT. Fitzpatrick. 


an irregularly formed five-pointed star that surrounds the central hole. The 
opposite side contains an incised ladder-like decoration. The five-pointed star 
image on this pendant is unique and unlike other reported star-like glyphs 
found on permanent and portable petroglyphs elsewhere in the northeast re- 
gion. Geometric patterns such as cross-hatching and ladder-like patterns 
have been found on portable artifacts in the Northeast. The Afton, New York, 
pendant was found on the surface of the ground; the purpose, meaning, and 
age of this unusual artifact are unknown. I suggest it may have been a charm 
that was worn or carried by its owner in the hope of bringing good fortune 
or averting evil spirits. 


Upside-Down Effigy Pendant (Figure 72) 


Effigy faces have played an important role in the spiritual and ceremonial life 
of Indian peoples in the northeast region for hundreds of years. They have 
been carved into wood, impressed, incised, or molded onto the rims of ce- 
ramic vessels, and carved into cobblestones, pendants, and other items of ma- 
terial culture. One of the most unusual of the stone effigy face specimens is 
the “upside-down” effigy pendant. This type of pendant has a suspension 
hole placed in such a position that the face hangs upside down and appears 
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Figure 72. Broken upside-down 
pendant with a carved effigy face 
from the Black River region, Jeffer- 
son County, New York. Drawing by 
T. Fitzpatrick. 


to look up at the wearer. Very few of this type of personal adornment have 
been recovered from archaeological sites in the Northeast. 

The broken pendant illustrated in Figure 72 was collected in the early 
twentieth century by archaeologist Alanson B. Skinner while on an expe- 
dition along the Black River in Jefferson County, New York, and depos- 
ited in the Museum of the American Indian, Heye Foundation in New York 
(MAI-HF catalog number 9/3248). The Saint Lawrence Iroquois once oc- 
cupied the Black River area. 

The pendant is made of red shale, is oval, and has a carved effigy face on 
one side consisting of two eyes and a mouth carved in low relief and enclosed 
within an inverted U-like pattern. The pendant is broken laterally. A hole 
for suspension is located just below the chin of the face, which suggests to 
me that it was suspended upside down. The back of the stone is flat and un- 
decorated. Pendants such as this one may also have served as personal charms 
rather than body ornaments. 

The Black River pendant measures 47 mm (17/s inches) in width and 10 mm 
(¥%s inch) in thickness; its original length is unknown. Similar upside-down 
pendants have been found on Manhattan Island, New York, in Connecticut, 
and in the upper Delaware River valley of New Jersey. 

I infer that the Black River pendant with its effigy face had religious sig- 
nificance for its wearer and most likely represents a spirit figure or deity. Per- 
haps this archaeological specimen was a precursor to the False Face masks of 
the Iroquois. 

I examined and photographed this specimen in 1976. Unfortunately, the 
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Figure 73. Broken upside-down pendant with a carved effigy face 
from Stonington, Connecticut. Drawing by T. Fitzpatrick. 


exact provenience and chronological placement of the pendant cannot be de- 
termined from the information recorded in the museum’ accession records. 
However, I conclude that it dates to the Late Woodland (Ceramic) period on 
the basis of its stylistic similarity to other upside-down pendants found in 
the region. 


Human Face Effigy (Figure 73) 


The pendant illustrated in Figure 73 is currently on exhibit at the Mashen- 
tucket Pequot Museum in Mashentucket, Connecticut. It is on permanent 
loan from the Smithsonian National Museum of the American Indian and 
is described in their records as “Stone Human Effigy or Amulet-—NMAI 
(#11/1707).” 

This decorated pendant is made of steatite and was found in a plowed field 
in Stonington, Connecticut. It has a carved well-defined human face con- 
sisting of two eyes and a rectangular nose and mouth. Above the figure’s eyes 
is an incised inverted V along with cross-hatching. A deeply carved inverted 
U-like line encloses the entire effigy face. Three additional U-like lines sur- 
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round the face but are not as deeply incised as the inner one. A fourth in- 
cised but incomplete line is present on the right side of the specimen. There 
are 14 conically drilled holes along the edge of the pendant and what appear 
to be remnants of two additional holes at the bottom of the stone. The two 
partial holes suggest that the pendant may have been broken laterally across 
the stone. 

The Mashentucket Museum’s display label states that the cross-hatching 
on the head of the face “‘appears to be a European style helmet” that “of- 
fers the tantalizing suggestion that this object may date to the period when 
Dutch and English visitors first appeared in southern New England.” I re- 
ject this highly speculative interpretation in favor of one based on com- 
parative data. Human effigy faces appear on pendants, pebbles, cobbles, and 
the rims of clay pots; they are not uncommon in the northeast region. They 
were produced on a variety of stone materials usually by incising or sculpt- 
ing. The archaeological record suggests that many of them date to the Late 
Woodland period of Indian culture history. Furthermore, cross-hatching is 
a common decorative technique that is present on numerous portable rock 
art specimens as well. 

The two partial holes at the bottom of the stone suggest that the artifact 
may have been an upside-down pendant. The Stonington, Connecticut, pen- 
dant is very similar to the Black River, New York, pendant just described 
and illustrated. 


Headless Images (Figure 74) 


A broken pendant or gorget was found by a collector while screening soil 
at a peat bog located near East Stroudsburg, Monroe County, Pennsylvania 
(Don Kline, personal communication 1993). The find site lies just west of the 
Delaware Water Gap and River. A personal ornament, it was produced from 
a mottled brown and grayish black slate that has been polished. It was broken 
diagonally and part of a drilled hole is present along the top of the break. A 
second and incompletely drilled hole is also present along the diagonal break, 
which suggests an attempt by its owner to salvage and reuse the pendant. 
Although broken, the pendant has on each side a clear fine-line incised 
headless figure that may represent an anthropomorph or a thunderbird. The 
figures were produced with a sharp stone tool such as a chert flake or knife. 
They have a triangular body outline consisting of two parallel lines that 
cross at the waist. These lines extend below the waist, forming small triangles 
that have the appearance of “tails.” Each figure has two horizontal lines that 
form broad shoulders. One figure has a single appendage extending from 
each shoulder. The second image is larger than the first and has three lines 
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Figure 74. A broken pendant or gorget with incised headless human or bird 
images from East Stroudsburg, Pennsylvania. Drawing by T. Fitzpatrick after 
Don Kline, personal communication 1993. 


extending down from each shoulder, which gives it the appearance of wings. 
Their hourglass or triangular body shape and appendages suggest that the fig- 
ures are more likely thunderbirds or shamans with connections to thunder- 
birds. 

Thunderbirds were mythical beings in Algonquian ideology who caused 
thunderstorms and lightning and were guardians of human beings against 
serpents of the underworld. However, the bird-like attributes of the figures 
are also consistent with the shamanistic belief of spiritual out-of-body flight 
and the function of shamans as intermediaries between the spirit world and 
humans. 

Headless figures with triangular bodies have been found on portable petro- 
glyphs elsewhere in the Northeast. For example, a ground slate pendant with 
a headless anthropomorphic figure with arm- or wing-like appendages and 
tail-like features was found on the Sebonac Bluffs site on Long Island, New 
York. Also, a fragment of red sandstone containing an incised headless figure 
with a triangular body but with one arm- or wing-like appendage was re- 
covered from the Burial Ridge site located in Tottenville, Staten Island, New 
York. Another example is a fragment of slate with an elaborately incised an- 
thropomorph or thunderbird design having a triangular body, which was re- 
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Figure 75. A runtee with a rising sun design 
recovered from the Susquehanna River in 
t j New York. Drawing by T. Fitzpatrick after 
cm photograph by E. J. Lenik. 


covered from a shell midden on Pond Island in Blue Hill, Maine (see Lenik 
2002:72, 188). 

The East Stroudsburg pendant, with its anthropomorphic figures with 
bird-like attributes, may have belonged to a shaman. On the basis of stylistic 
similarities to the specimens described above, I infer it most likely dates to 
the Late Woodland (Ceramic) period. 


Decorated Runtee (Figure 75) 


The portable petroglyph shown in Figure 75 is called a “‘runtee” and is in the 
Willard E. Yager collection at Hartwick College, Oneonta, New York. The 
object is recorded in the “Catalogue of Upper Susquehanna Collection” as 
“Cat 3957” and described as made of black soapstone. It was once part of a 
necklace. A surface find, it was recovered from the Dance Chamber Castle 
site on the Susquehanna River in New York. 

The runtee measures 60 mm (2% inches) in diameter and is perfectly 
round. A single tubular hole extends from top to bottom through the center 
of the stone. There are two incised concentric circles along the rim of the 
stone that are also perfectly inscribed, most likely with a steel-tipped drawing 
compass. The upper half of the stone is decorated with 17 straight lines ra- 
diating outward from a center point toward the inner circle. This design ap- 
pears to represent a rising sun. The reverse side of the stone also has two con- 
centric circles along its edge, with the narrow space between the two filled 
with contiguous and somewhat overlapping incised inverted Vs. 
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Runtees were usually made from a hard-shell clam or conch, decorated 
on one or both sides and perforated through the middle. The object would 
lie flat on the chest of the wearer when threaded on a necklace. According 
to archaeologist Herbert C. Kraft (2001:399-400), “runtees could only have 
been made by Europeans because the tiny perforations required a thin metal 
drill or maux.” Presumably they were then traded to the Indians as items of 
personal decoration. Apparently the word runtee is an English corruption of 
the French word arrondi, meaning “rounded.” 

Several examples of runtees made from shell were recovered from ar- 
chaeological deposits in the upper Delaware River valley in New Jersey. 
Four decorated specimens were recovered from the Minisink site in Sus- 
sex County, New Jersey. Each of these objects was present in child buri- 
als (skeletons 26, 29, 30, 66), three of which contained European-made ar- 
tifacts, which dates them to the Historic Contact period (Heye and Pepper 
1915:24—25, 32-36). Another runtee was recovered from a burial of an In- 
dian woman uncovered at the Pahaquarra site in Warren County, New Jersey, 
that has been dated to ca. 1750 (Kraft 1976:61-62). 

The Upper Susquehanna River specimen is rare and highly unusual be- 
cause it was produced from stone rather than shell. It was made with metal 
tools and dates to the Historic Contact period of Indian culture history. 


“Runic” Pendant (Figure 76) 


The voyages of the Norse to North America have received a great deal of 
attention in the press, in the literature, and at archaeological conferences for 
over a hundred years. At present, many scholars hold diametrically opposed 
views as to whether the Norse did or did not land on the northeastern shore of 
the United States. Aside from the discovery of a Norse settlement at Lans Aux 
Meadows, Newfoundland, Canada, and the recovery of an eleventh-century 
Norse penny from the Goddard prehistoric site in Brooklyn, Maine, no site 
or artifact has ever been found in the northeastern United States that has been 
accepted as genuine Norse by all or most authorities. Furthermore, no arti- 
fact has been found or recorded in a manner that places its validity and the 
motives of the finder above question. Unfortunately, many finds have been 
discoveries of relic collectors, curiosity seekers, and well-meaning but un- 
trained enthusiasts. 

In May 1971, Walter Elliott, an avid collector of Indian artifacts, reported 
finding three stones on the southwestern shore of Spirit Pond, a tidal body 
of water at the head of the Morse River in Phippsburg, Maine. These stones 
contained several incised images that were thought to represent runic inscrip- 
tions, a map of Spirit Pond and the mouth of the Kennebec River, and other 
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Figure 76. An incised pendant found in an Indian shell midden at Spirit Pond, Phipps- 
burg, Maine. Drawing by T. Fitzpatrick. 


figures that suggested the Norse had a settlement at Spirit Pond. The discov- 
ery of the Spirit Pond “runestones” generated a great deal of press coverage 
and public and scholarly interest, including claims that they were genuine, 
and contra that they were fake (see Haugen 1972; New England Antiqui- 
ties Research Association 1972). In short, the discovery remains unsettled to 
this day. 

From 1972 to 1975 archaeological excavations were carried out at four 
sites along the western shore of Spirit Pond by volunteers from the New En- 
gland Antiquities Research Association and the Maine Archaeological So- 
ciety under my direction for the Maine Department of Parks, the agency that 
administers the site. One excavated locus was the exact spot where Elliott 
reported finding the three runestones in 1971. The other excavated sites in- 
cluded a purported stone foundation, two semisubterranean and adjacent sod 
houses, and a shell midden. No evidence of Norse presence or occupation was 
found (for further details see Lenik 1972, 1973, 1974, 1975, 1977). 

In 1975, another runestone find from Spirit Pond was reported in the press. 
The new find was a pendant discovered by Walter Elliott, the same person 
who had originally found the three runestones in 1971. According to the 
newspaper account the inscribed stone pendant “was found in late 1974 by 
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the Maine man [Elliott] while digging in a shell midden or refuse heap ap- 
parently of Indian origin, about 30 feet from a tidal river” (Haskell 1975). 
However, the date of its discovery as reported in the press account was in- 
correct. The pendant was actually found in 1971 in the shell midden at Spirit 
Pond (Harold Brown, personal communication 1975), the same shell mid- 
den excavated by me and my colleagues in 1972 and 1975. The exact loca- 
tion and depth of the pendant, as well as the type and nature of the “several 
Amerind artifacts” that were also recovered from the site by Elliott were not 
recorded (Whittall 1975:1). 

The pendant is an oblong stone of diorite that measures 69 mm (2% inches) 
in length and 42 mm (1% inches) in maximum width. Both sides of the stone 
have incised symbols (Figure 76). It was believed to be of Norse origin and 
the symbols were translated as follows: the letter “I;’ meaning Jesus, “Vin” 
for Vinland, and the date “r1oro.” The cross was described as being “known 
both in the Celtic and Scandinavian regions of [the] period” (Whittall 1975). 
I reject this conclusion and interpretation and offer the following alternative 
view of its origin and an explanation of the meaning of the symbols. 

On October 28, 2004, I visited the Maine State Museum, where the three 
Spirit Pond runestones and the pendant were on exhibit and available for 
close examination. I had not seen nor examined the original pendant prior to 
this visit, although photographs and a replica of the specimen were available 
for study in 1975. I concluded that the pendant is of American Indian origin 
and not Norse, on the basis of the results of my excavation of the Spirit Pond 
shell heap and of my study of rock art sites and specimens in New England. 
Discussion of my examination of the original specimen and an analysis of 
its symbols follow. 

The Spirit Pond shell heap is a small coastal campsite relating to seasonal 
occupations by several populations from Archaic through Woodland (Ce- 
ramic) times. Although there was some Archaic period occupation of the 
site, the greatest intensity of occupation was during the Woodland (Ceramic) 
period. Two hearth features were found at the site along with 122 pottery 
fragments, four projectile points, a leaf knife, two bone perforators, a muller, 
worked cores, scrapers, flakes, and numerous shell and bone fragments (see 
Lenik 1977 for full details). 

The pendant’s suspension hole was biconically drilled, most likely with 
a stone drill. The symbols, although clearly incised, are somewhat irregular, 
which suggests to me that they were carved with a stone tool rather than 
a metal tool. These attributes indicate that an Indian made the pendant. 
Furthermore, use wear was evident at the upper side of the suspension hole; 
however, it must be noted that Elliott reportedly wore the pendant “off and 
on” (Whittall 1975:1). 

Who produced the symbols on the pendant and what do they mean? The 
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symbols are most likely the work of an Algonquian shaman who hada special 
relationship with the spirit world. I propose this interpretation on the basis of 
a comparison of the pendant’s symbols to other Algonquian symbols found 
on sites in Maine, in pictographs in the Great Lakes region, and among designs 
painted on birch bark in the nineteenth century by Ojibwa Indians. 

The cross on one side of the pendant is presumed to represent the Christian 
religion, most likely Catholicism. Mark Hedden, Maine rock art authority, 
has found a pecked Christian cross in direct association with the pecked im- 
age of a probable French pinnace (sailing vessel) at the Main Ledge site at 
Machiasport, Maine (Hedden 2002:7, 8). Crosses have also been found on 
bedrock surfaces at Kejimkujik and McGowan lakes and Miller’s Moun- 
tain in Nova Scotia, Canada, which have been attributed to the Mi’kmaq 
Indians (Lenik 2002:21, 31, 44). Christian crosses also appear on two pen- 
dants that were found in eastern Massachusetts (Fowler 1966:44). Elsewhere, 
painted crosses on vertical ledges have been recorded at the Red Lake and 
Route Lake pictograph sites in northwestern Ontario, Canada (Dewdney and 
Kidd 1967:66). 

Curtiss Hoffman et al. (1999:14), on the other hand, have urged caution in 
interpreting all depictions of crosses as representing the Christian (Catholic) 
religion. They noted that the number four is important in the social and re- 
ligious traditions of many Native groups in North America, representing 
such things as the four cardinal directions, divisions of time, the seasons, and 
phases of human life; the number is also used in rituals and ceremonies. Hoff- 
man and his colleagues observed that “the cross is an obvious, easily drawn 
fourfold figure, and various types are often depicted in Native sacred repre- 
sentations.” 

The reverse side of the pendant contains several enigmatic symbols (Fig- 
ure 76, right). | interpret the figure on the right as representing a canoe con- 
taining four occupants. Similar canoe glyphs in which occupants are depicted 
by simple oblique or perpendicular lines are present at the Embden, Maine, 
petroglyph site and on the “Indian stone” of Kingston, New York (Lenik 
2002:54, 166). Several painted images of canoes with occupants have been 
found on cliffs and ledges in the Canadian Shield area of the Great Lakes, in- 
cluding Agawa Rock on Lake Superior, a site on Darky Lake in Quetico Pro- 
vincial Park, the Cuttle Lake site in northwestern Ontario, a site at White- 
fish Bay, Lake of the Woods, a site at Lake Mazinaw, southeastern Ontario, 
and Fairy Point on Lake Missinaibi, the latter in association with a cross (see 
Dewdney and Kidd 1967; Rajnovich 1994). Canoes were often considered 
to represent vehicles of shamans on their spiritual or ceremonial journeys to 
the spirit world. 

The symbols in the center of the stone, when viewed horizontally, ap- 
pear to represent an inverted V and two short parallel lines. The identifi- 
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cation of these designs is difficult and subjective. The inverted V symbol 
is similar to those found on the Browns River petroglyph site in Vermont 
(Lenik 2002:111). Perhaps these two images represent a lodge of a shaman 
with two nearby observers. 

The remaining two figures, again when viewed horizontally, are ovals 
with intersecting lines. A similar image is present on the Main Ledge on 
Birch Point, Machiasport, Maine (Hedden 1988:5). In the American West, 
such petroglyph images are interpreted as atlatls or spear throwers. I prefer a 
different interpretation: they may represent female genitalia, often seen as a 
sign of fertility. 

In summary, I infer that the asymmetrical cross with its short perpen- 
dicular lines at each end represents the Christian religion, most likely Catho- 
lic, brought to the Kennebec River region of Maine by French missionar- 
ies. The pendant, therefore, would date to the early Historic Contact period, 
ca. A.D. 1600. The symbols on the reverse side of the stone are typical of Al- 
gonquian designs found elsewhere in the Northeast and around the Great 
Lakes. They suggest that the wearer or possessor of the pendant had not aban- 
doned traditional native spiritual beliefs but rather maintained a dual be- 
lief system through which he or she might achieve both temporal and other 
world (spiritual) rewards. 


Killer Whale or Porpoise Effigy (Figure 77) 


A beautifully sculpted marine mammal produced from sandstone was found 
at the Boats site in Dighton, Massachusetts, in southern New England. The 
image is 7.6 cm (3 inches) long and 2.54 cm (1 inch) in maximum height. 
There is a small hole near the top center of the artifact or dorsal fin, which 
seems to indicate that it was worn as a pendant (Fowler 1966:42). The carved 
image has small depressions for eyes, an open and seemingly active mouth, a 
prominent dorsal fin, and small pectoral and pelvic fins. The marine mam- 
mal species that the effigy was intended to represent is most likely a killer 
whale or porpoise. 

Fish-shaped pendants have been recovered from late Archaic period burials 
in Warren and Orland, Maine, and from the surface of a site in Ipswich, Mas- 
sachusetts. Willoughby (1935:46, 49) speculated that such effigies might have 
served as lures attached to fishing lines rather than being worn as pendants. 


Eagle Effigy (Figure 78) 


The League of the Iroquois, a confederacy of five Indian Nations—the 
Mohawk, Oneida, Onondaga, Cayuga, and Seneca tribes—was established 
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Figure 77. A marine mammal effigy pendant from the 
Boats site, Dighton, Massachusetts. Drawing by William 
Fowler courtesy of the Massachusetts Archaeological 
Society. 


Figure 78. An eagle or hawk effigy pendant 
from the Factory Hollow site, Ontario County, 
New York. Drawing by T. Fitzpatrick. 


around 1525. The historic homeland of the Seneca tribe extended across 
western New York State from Seneca Lake on the east to the Genesee River 
valley on the west and from Lake Oneida on the north to the border of Penn- 
sylvania on the south. The Seneca were the westernmost and largest tribe in 
the Iroquois Confederacy. 

A beautifully carved effigy of a bird made into a pendant from catlinite 
was recovered from the Factory Hollow site in Ontario County, New York, 
by a collector and has been deposited at the New York State Museum in Al- 
bany (catalog number 35542). The Factory Hollow site was located south 
of the city of Rochester near the east side of Honeoye Creek and was oc- 
cupied by the Senecas from 1605 to 1625 (Grumet 1995:405, 406). The ar- 
tifact is part of the Dewey collection at the museum and is referred to as an 
“Eagle effigy.” The museum’s record, however, identifies this specimen as a 
“thunderbird effigy.” 

The pendant measures 3 cm (1% inches) in length from head to tail and 
the same in maximum width. It has a small horizontally drilled hole through 
the head for suspension that was probably made with a metal drill. On the ob- 
verse (front) side of the pendant, the head/face of the bird has two tiny de- 
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pressions representing eyes and features of a nose or beak. Also, the wings and 
tail have incised lines to indicate feathers. The wings and tail of the bird on 
the reverse side of the pendant are similarly incised to suggest feathers. 

Thunderbirds were mythical beings that were usually depicted with heads 
turned to the side, wings extended, and legs spread apart. This pendant from 
the Factory Hollow site does not have these characteristics. It most likely rep- 
resents an eagle or a hawk. I suggest that it was probably a personal ornament 
worn by a Seneca Indian to indicate that he was a member of the Hawk Clan. 
The pendant dates to the early Historic Contact period. 


Snake and Turtle Pendant (Figure 79) 


Flint Mine Hill, a prehistoric multicomponent chert quarry, is located near 
the town of Coxsackie in Greene County, New York. The hill is situated 
about 4 miles west of the Hudson River; it is more than a mile long and 
about 900 feet wide. The hill consists of numerous outcrops of chert (for- 
merly called flint) and siliceous shale that was quarried by Indian people for 
11,000 years (Brumbach and Weinstein 1999:1—2). Here on Flint Mine Hill 
was a vast industrial complex consisting of numerous quarry pits, quarry and 
production refuse piles, extensive workshops where chert was knapped and 
made into tools, and small campsites. 

Flint Mine Hill has yielded thousands of artifacts dating to all Indian cul- 
ture periods, such as projectile points (including two fluted Paleo-Indian 
points), hammerstones, quarry tools, finished and broken blades, and four 
amulets found near a spring at the base of the hill. The site was investigated 
in 1924 by Arthur C. Parker, New York State Archaeologist, who described it 
as “the most remarkable archaeological monument in the state of New York. 
It was literally a mountain of arrowheads!” (for a full account of his investi- 
gation, see Parker 1925). 

A remarkable stone pendant containing two engraved zoomorphic im- 
ages was found at the site and is presently curated at the New York State Mu- 
seum in Albany. A carved image of a snake surrounds that of a turtle on both 
sides of the ornament. A small piece at the end of the snake’s tail has broken 
off and is missing. There is a hole for suspension near the top of the pendant 
just below the snake’s head; use wear is evident at the top of the hole. On one 
side of the pendant the turtle is depicted facing downward, while on the op- 
posite side the bottom of the turtle’s shell is depicted. The pendant measures 
5 cm (2 inches) in height and 3.8 cm (1% inches) in width. 

This pendant is presumably one of the four amulets that were found by a 
local collector on a flat terrace at the base of the hill. Parker thought deeply 
about the site, often describing it in glowing terms. In his contemplation 
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Figure 79. Stone pendant with engraved snake and turtle images found on Flint 
Mine Hill, Coxsackie, New York. Drawing by T. Fitzpatrick. 


about the enormous amount of broken points and blades present at the site, he 
wrote the following: “The demon of failure lurked in every cranny to cause 
sudden fractures of a nearly completed blade and many were the specimens 
broken in process. To drive away this demon strange amulets were made, usu- 
ally depicting a serpent devouring some animal. May it not be that the very 
name Coxsackie comes from ahgooks (or skooks) and aki (‘serpent place’) 
from the tradition that flint was the congealed blood of the primal serpent” 
(Parker 1925:124). 

Flint Mine Hill lies within the historic homeland of the Algonquian- 
speaking Mahican Indians. Turtle effigy pendants are not uncommon in the 
Hudson River valley. Images of snakes, however, have not been reported 
from this area. The content of this pendant, with the snake surrounding the 
turtle, suggests to me that perhaps the snake symbolized a guardian spirit to 
the wearer who belonged to the Turtle Clan. On the basis of its similarity to 
dated specimens found in New York and New Jersey, I suggest that the pen- 
dant was probably made and lost during the Late Woodland (Ceramic) pe- 
riod of Indian culture history. 


Turtle Effigy (Figure 80) 


This pendant fashioned by a Susquehannock or Lenape (Delaware) Indian 
long ago depicts a turtle. It was produced from a piece of shale and was found 
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Figure 80. Turtle effigy pendant from Perry 
County, Pennsylvania. Drawing by T. Fitz- 
em patrick after photograph by E. J. Lenik. 


somewhere within Perry County, Pennsylvania. This turtle effigy stone is 
part of the Philhower collection that is curated at the New Jersey State Mu- 
seum in Trenton, New Jersey (catalog number 66.581). 

The pendant measures 8.2 cm (3% inches) in length and 7 cm (2% inches) 
in width. The obverse side is slightly convex and the turtle’s body has lightly 
incised oblique striations on its surface. The head and neck of the turtle were 
carved and ground smooth to give this reptile its recognizable shape. There 
are two conical pits on the head, undoubtedly representing eyes, and a single 
pit at the opposite or tail end of the stone. The reverse side of the pendant is 
flat and undecorated. Use wear is evident on both sides of the neck, which 
suggests that the pendant was probably suspended by a thong tied around 
the neck. 

The turtle image is recognizable on a variety of artifacts and materials 
spanning at least 600 years in the homeland of the Susquehannock, Lenape, 
and Iroquois Indians. For example, a turtle head effigy on a rim fragment of 
a clay pot was recovered from the Miller Field site located in the upper Dela- 
ware River valley in Warren County, New Jersey. Also, a ceramic pipe bowl 
with a turtle effigy was found in this same river valley at the Minisink site in 
Sussex County, New Jersey. Turtle effigies carved on several stone pendants, 
on a large boulder, and on a rock outcrop, plus a sculpted head, were found at 
sites located in the Susquehanna and Hudson river valleys and in coastal New 
York (Kinsey 1989:74, 75, 82; Kraft 1986:150; Lenik 2002:175-177, 184-185; 
Ritchie 1949:178, 264, 265). 

The turtle motif occurs on permanent petroglyph sites and portable ob- 
jects found elsewhere in the Northeast. Thirteen turtles are depicted among 
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more than goo glyphs at the Peterborough Petroglyphs site located in On- 
tario, Canada. The petroglyphs at Peterborough were carved by Algonquians 
sometime between A.D. 900 and A.p. 1400 (Vastokas and Vastokas 1973:27, 
55, 103, 104, 106). In New England, a pendant bearing a turtle design was 
found in the Kennebec River valley in Maine, and a shaft-smoother with 
an image of a turtle was recovered from the Narragansett Bay drainage in 
southern New England. In northern New England, Glusgehbeh, the Algon- 
quian culture hero, was said to have an “uncle,” which was the turtle (Le- 
land 1992 [1884]:65). Anthropologist Kathleen J. Bragdon (1996:214) stated 
that the turtle was a symbol of earth, motherhood, and fertility and that this 
motif appears “‘in several plastic media in southern New England: on petro- 
glyphs, on pendants and charms, ornamenting wooden bowls and even form- 
ing a seventeenth century button mold.” 

I suggest that the Indians who made the various objects found in eastern 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey, and New York had a spiritual closeness with the 
turtle figure that may allude to the creation story and turtle lineage of the 
people inhabiting the region. The Iroquois, and presumably the related Sus- 
quehannock Indians, have a creation myth in which a woman falls from the 
sky and lands on a turtle’s back. The turtle thus became the Earth Bearer. 
The Sky Woman has a daughter, who in turn delivers male twins, one good, 
one evil. The twin boys are the firstborn humans (Converse 1981:33-34). 

From ethnohistoric accounts, we know that the turtle or tortoise was 
prominent in the creation myth of the Lenape (Delaware) Indians who in- 
habited southeastern New York, New Jersey, and eastern Pennsylvania. The 
earliest known creation myth is one that was related to Jasper Danckaerts and 
Peter Sluyter, Labadist ministers, by a Hackensack Indian named Tantaqua 
in 1679. The myth states that at the beginning of time, the world was made 
up of water with a turtle lying in it. The tortoise raised its back above the 
water, the water ran off its shell, and dry land was created. A large tree grew 
upon this dry land and from its roots there came a sprout. The first man grew 
from this sprout. The tree then bent over and sent forth another sprout from 
which the first woman was created. All people are thus descended from these 
two individuals (Danckaerts and Sluyter 1867:150-151). This origin myth 
illustrates how the Lenape (Delaware) Indians viewed their physical world, 
that is, how it was formed and how people came to live upon it. To them, the 
earth was an island surrounded by water. The carapace of the turtle forms an 
island or earth-dome, and so it is the turtle who supports the earth. 


Multi-Perforated Pendant (Figure 81) 


The unusual personal ornament shown in Figure 81 was surface collected in 
1908 somewhere between Spanish Hill and the Chemung River in South 
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Figure 81. Pendant found near Spanish Hill, South Waverly, Pennsylvania. Drawing by 
T. Fitzpatrick. 


Waverly, Pennsylvania. The artifact is in the Cowles collection at the Sus- 
quehanna River Archaeological Center (Deb Twigg, personal communica- 
tion 2005). The pendant measures 4.2 cm (1°/s inches) in length and 2.3 cm 
(inch) in width. The stone appears to be blue-gray shale or slate, which has 
a polished or smooth surface. It is basically rectangular with a round top and 
rounded sides and bottom corners. 

The obverse side of the pendant has a suspension hole at its top and five bi- 
conically drilled holes, two on each side and one near the bottom (Figure 81, 
left). The top half of the stone is decorated with two incised vertical lines 
with several short oblique lines between the two. Near the middle of the pen- 
dant is an incised horizontal line with several attached oblique lines below. 
The bottom section of the stone has two incised triangles, each having sev- 
eral horizontal lines within them. Extending from the base of each triangle 
are two short vertical lines. My first impression of these images was that they 
may represent anthropomorphic but headless beings. 
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The reverse side of the pendant has two additional but incompletely drilled 
holes (Figure 81, right). The designs here include incised parallel vertical lines, 
zigzag lines, triangles, and a rectangle within which is a V symbol. Near the 
bottom right edge of the pendant is an incised quadruped. Incised tick marks 
are present along the edges on both sides of the artifact. 

A similarly shaped and drilled pendant was found near the Passaic River 
in the Pine Brook section of Montville Township in Morris County, New 
Jersey. This pendant measures 3.7 cm (1% inches) in length, 1.8 cm (% inch) 
in width, and .5 cm (6 inch) in thickness. However, unlike the Spanish Hill 
pendant, it has three biconcave holes along each side, with a suspension hole 
at the top, and is undecorated. Archaeologist H. C. Kraft (1988) speculated 
that this pendant “‘may have been designed as the central device in an even 
more elaborate adornment. Feathers or strips of fur could . . . have been at- 
tached.” 

The age and cultural affiliation of the Spanish Hill area pendant, as well as 
the meaning of the designs and multiple holes, remain a puzzle. 


8 
Decorated Tablets, Pebbles, and Cobbles 


Engraved stones occur throughout the northeast woodlands. They are deco- 
rated tablets, small slabs, pebbles, or cobbles of sandstone, siltstone, steatite, 
shale, slate, or other rock materials. Their designs are often obscure and dif- 
ficult to describe, explain, and understand because they are nonrepresenta- 
tional, or the objects are broken. Geometric and abstract decorations are often 
present, such as parallel or diagonal lines, crosses, X’s, cross-hatching, ladders, 
rayed arcs, zigzags, circles, rayed circles, rectilinear patterns, or superimposed 
lines. The incising on these stones is sometimes deep and clear but at other 
times it is so fine it is difficult to see. In sum, they present a challenge for re- 
searchers to comprehend and interpret. 


Incised Tablet (Figure 82) 


A slate tablet decorated with incised lines on both of its surfaces was recov- 
ered from a prehistoric cremation burial at the West Ferry site located on 
Conanicut Island in Narragansett Bay, Rhode Island. The tablet is roughly 
rectangular in shape and measures 13.4 cm (5'/ inches) in length and 8.3 cm 
(3°%6 inches) in width. It is decorated with a bewildering array of incised lines 
and scratches. The stone, although generally flat and smooth in appearance, 
shows evidence of flaking or exfoliation on both surfaces. 

The tablet was found in cremation burial G-1, a bowl-shaped pit that 
contained human bone fragments and teeth, two steatite bowls, stone tools, 
graphite and red ochre pigment, flakes, two body ornaments (a gorget and 
small steatite pendant; see Figure 60), and the slate tablet illustrated and dis- 
cussed here. Analysis of the human bone fragments suggested that a child and 
one adult had been cremated and buried within the pit (Simmons 1970:12, 
13, 16-26). On the basis of two radiocarbon dates from charcoal found in 
the pit, this feature with its contents was dated to the Terminal Archaic pe- 
riod or ca. 3350 years B.P. 
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Figure 82. Decorated tablet from the West Ferry site on Conanicut Island, Rhode Island. 
Source: Simmons 1970:26. 


Incised grids, ladders, straight or curved parallel lines, and cross-hatching 
are common decorative motifs found on portable petroglyphs recovered in 
the northeast woodlands. The West Ferry site tablet is unique because the in- 
cised lines are random, vary in length, and some are curved, others straight, 
some oblique, and all overlapping. They are not patterned; no geometric form 
is apparent on the stone. Simmons (1970:20) stated that the object’s function 
“is unknown, but it does not appear to be utilitarian.” There appears to be a 
tiny circular pit on one side of the stone, which suggests that an attempt was 
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made to drill a hole but was abandoned. Perhaps it was intended to be a pen- 
dant or gorget. 


Incised Stone from Mashipicong Island (Figure 83) 


Archaeological evidence of Early Archaic period occupation (ca. 4500 B.P.— 
6500 B.P.) was uncovered at the Rockelein site located on Mashipicong Island 
in the upper Delaware River valley of Sussex County, New Jersey. Mem- 
bers of the Incorporated Orange County Chapter, New York State Archaeo- 
logical Association conducted excavations at this deeply stratified site in the 
1970s. The excavations recovered “significant quantities of Early Archaic 
material,” including such projectile point types as LeCroy bifurcated base, 
Eva, and Stanly/Neville (Dumont and Dumont 1979:42). Three separate loci 
of Early Archaic occupation were identified at the site. 

A uniquely decorated artifact, an unworked and naturally shaped rectan- 
gular slate tablet, was recovered from Locus 3 at the southeastern end of the 
excavated portion of the site. It was recovered at a depth of 1.4 m (55 inches) 
below the surface in “association with a small group of pits containing car- 
bonized nutshells and surrounded by implements relating to the processing of 
nutmeats” (Dumont and Dumont 1979:50). The decorated slate tablet mea- 
sures 8.3 cm (3% inches) in length, 4.7 cm (1! inches) in width, and .6 cm 
( inch) thick and is rounded at each corner. 

The tablet contains finely incised decorations on both sides. Side one has 
three distinct design motifs: the bottom portion of the stone is covered with 
closely spaced cross-hatched lines while the upper section has numerous 
oblique and horizontal lines. There is a horizontal band about 7 mm (% inch) 
wide that separates the two zones described above. Within this band are four 
contiguous incised triangles. The reverse side of the stone contains several 
randomly spaced vertical and horizontal lines. 

A similarly incised river pebble but of unknown age and cultural affilia- 
tion was found near the Delaware Water Gap area (Lenik 2002:222). Archae- 
ologists Elizabeth and Lewis Dumont (1979:50) reported that a similar tab- 
let was found in Massachusetts as well. They stated that the function of these 
tablets in the Archaic cultural period is unknown. 


Incised Stone from a Red Paint Burial (Figure 84) 


Between 5,000 and 4,500 years ago a distinctive cultural group called the 
“Red Paint People” appeared in south-central Maine. First discovered in the 
archaeological record in the late nineteenth century, this prehistoric Indian 
culture was identified by their mortuary practices, which consisted of burial 
pits filled with large quantities of red ochre and beautifully made stone tools. 
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Figure 83. Incised tablet 

from the Rockelein site on 
Mashipicong Island in the Dela- 
ware River, Sussex County, 
New Jersey. Drawing by T. Fitz- 
patrick. 


During the first quarter of the twentieth century, archaeologist Warren King 
Moorehead, director of the R. S. Peabody Foundation for Archaeology at 
Phillips Academy in Andover, Massachusetts, excavated 197 burials now at- 
tributed to the Late Archaic period. Today, this culture is referred to as the 
Moorehead phase of the Late Archaic and consists of both coastal and in- 
terior habitation sites as well as Red Paint cemeteries (Bourque 2001:4, 5; 
Snow 1980:203, 205). 

In the 1890s, Charles C. Willoughby of the Peabody Museum, Harvard 
University, excavated a Red Paint cemetery located on the Union River 
in Ellsworth, Maine. This site was situated on a high bluff and was discov- 
ered by local people during the removal of sand and gravel from the bank. 
Willoughby began his excavations at the edge of the gravel pit and un- 
earthed some 16 graves on the top of the bluff. His excavations were con- 
ducted with great care and precision for the time, as indicated by his detailed 
documentation and description of each burial and its contents (Willoughby 
1898:6-17). 
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Figure 84. Incised geometric designs on a stone tablet recovered from a Red Paint cre- 
mation burial in Ellsworth, Maine. Drawing by T. Fitzpatrick after Strandwold 1948:43. 


Grave L at the Ellsworth site contained “two bodies” and “two masses” 
of red ochre, a powdered form of the mineral hematite. Several artifacts 
were recovered from the deposits of red ochre including a scraper, a flake, a 
“firestone,” and a “rudely engraved implement.’ Willoughby described the 
so-called implement as resembling an ulu or slate knife. He noted that the 
cutting edge of this presumed tool had been broken away but that it was not 
used for cutting purposes. He stated that the designs on the side illustrated 
here (Figure 84) were “well preserved” (Willoughby 1898:11-12). 

An ulu is a semilunar knife made of ground slate, examples of which have 
been found on Middle to Late Archaic period archaeological sites in New 
Jersey, eastern Pennsylvania, New York, and New England. A half circle tool, 
its sharp, curved edge was the working or cutting side while the straight edge 
served as its handle. Semilunar knives range in size from small “finger held” 
specimens to those measuring a foot in length (Kraft 2001:114). 

I do not believe that the decorated tablet from Grave L functioned as a 
semilunar knife. The straight broken edge described by Willoughby would 
have been the handle side and not the cutting edge if it were an ulu. Further- 
more, the somewhat elaborate and certainly purposeful decoration on the ob- 
verse side suggests to me that something of a spiritual nature was intended. 
Late in his report, Willoughby stated that the reverse side of the stone showed 
evidence of “its use as a sharpening stone” because “‘many of the incised lines 
upon it have been nearly obliterated” (Willoughby 1898:12). However, such 
indications of wear may be nothing more than the result of grinding during 
manufacture and preparation of the specimen. 

The tablet is flat and measures 9.2 cm (3° inches) in length and 3.2 cm 
(1% inches) in maximum width. There are two incised parallel lines extend- 
ing across the center of the stone with several short perpendicular lines ex- 
tending between them. Below the horizontal band are four incised chevrons 
with lines extending down from their top edges. Above the horizontal band 
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are five additional lightly incised chevrons, above which are several short 
oblique, straight, and angular incised lines. 

Archaeologist Bruce Bourque of the Maine State Museum stated that the 
Moorehead phase cemeteries excavated by C. C. Willoughby in the 1890s 
“were clearly ceremonial in nature” (Bourque 2001:51). The grave goods 
recovered from these sites included tools such as adzes, gouges, and plum- 
mets, some of which were of “unparalleled workmanship and fanciful design 
that were probably intended for ceremonial purposes.” Also recovered were 
ground slate “bayonets,” small zoomorphic plummets, and “effigies of real 
or imaginary creatures.” I suggest that the incised decorated tablet from Ells- 
worth Grave L was also part of this culture’s mortuary ceremonialism. 


Decorated Pebble (Figure 85) 


A small thin pebble containing the image of a “thunderbird” incised into 
its smooth flat surface was recovered from a site called Indian Hill in Ware- 
ham, Massachusetts. William S. Fowler (1966:45-46) of the Massachusetts 
Archaeological Society identified the figure as a thunderbird and indicated 
that this artifact was found in the “Late Archaic” period “zone” at the Indian 
Hill site. However, in a subsequent study of carved images in New England, 
Fowler (1974:24) stated that this specimen probably dated to the Late Wood- 
land (Ceramic) period because incised decorations first appeared on clay pots 
“as a diagnostic trait” during this time of Indian culture history. 

The decorated pebble measures 82 mm (3 inches) in length and 63 mm 
(1° inches) in width. Fowler’s identification of the image as a thunderbird is 
problematical. Thunderbird figures are usually depicted with heads turned to 
the side, often with a beak-like projection, wings extended, and legs spread 
apart. Unlike other depictions of this mythical creature, the Indian Hill 
specimen lacks a head. While the figure appears to be bird-like and has some 
of the attributes of a thunderbird, the lack of a head is puzzling. I have not 
found a similar-looking glyph elsewhere in the Northeast. 

The thunderbird was an important spirit being in the Algonquian culture. 
The small size and delicate nature of this artifact suggests that it was a per- 
sonal charm, carried in a bag, that served as a guardian spirit against serpents 
or the underworld. 


Animal and Wigwam Images on Shale (Figure 86) 


A fragment of black shale bearing two incised figures is among the collec- 
tions of Indian artifacts at the New Jersey State Museum in Trenton. The ar- 
tifact’s museum number is 32.1. 

A roughly shaped rectangular tablet, this specimen measures 14.5 cm (5% 


Figure 85. A small pebble with an in- 
cised bird-like figure recovered from 
the Indian Hill site, Wareham, Massa- 
chusetts. Drawing by William Fowler 
courtesy of the Massachusetts Archaeo- 
logical Society. 


Figure 86. Shale fragment with two incised images found in Frenchtown, New Jersey. 
Drawing by T. Fitzpatrick. 
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inches) in length, 13.5 cm (5% inches) in width, and 2.8 cm (1'% inches) in 
thickness. This artifact was found in 1925 on the surface of a construction 
site in Frenchtown, Hunterdon County, New Jersey. 

The two figures are incised into a relatively flat surface on the lower half 
of one side of the stone. At the upper left in the illustration is a quadruped; 
any attempt to identify this animal would be purely speculative. Below and 
to the right of the quadruped is an incised inverted V with a vertical line ex- 
tending down from its apex to two oblique short lines at its base. There are 
two horizontal lines that extend across the vertical line. I speculate that this 
image represents a structure, possibly a wigwam, with a human-like stick 
figure inside. 

This rough, crudely shaped tablet with its simple figures is unlike any I 
have encountered in the region. Its origin, purpose, or meaning remains a 
mystery. 


Human Figures on a Cobble (Figure 87) 


A flat quartzite cobble containing two incised stick figures is currently on ex- 
hibit at the Mashentucket Pequot Museum in Mashentucket, Connecticut. 
It is on loan from the Connecticut State Museum of Natural History and is 
described in their records as a “Pictographic Stone or Cobble—UCONN 
(Bull #3431).” This specimen, presumably a surface find, was found in New 
Haven, Connecticut. 

The oblong cobble measures about 14.5 cm (5% inches) in length and 9 cm 
(3% inches) in width. The stone is generally patinated but there is some indi- 
cation of polish along its edges, which suggests it was handled. 

Two human figures are incised on the stone. The one on the left (Fig- 
ure 87) appears to be holding a bow in its left hand and perhaps an arrow in 
its right hand. Five vertical lines extend from the top of the head, which sug- 
gests a headdress. A horizontal line extends between and connects the fig- 
ure’s splayed legs. The human figure on the right is similar to the one on the 
left with respect to the shape of its body and head and the posture of its arms 
and legs. However, it is holding what appears to be a staff in its left hand, and 
it lacks the horizontal line between its legs that is present in the figure on 
the left. 

The Mashentucket Pequot Museum’ interpretive label states the follow- 
ing: “Perhaps these men are hunters.” I disagree with this interpretation. In- 
stead, I suggest that two different individuals are depicted on the stone. The 
figure on the left may be a female, as suggested by the incised horizontal line 
between its legs, which may represent the bottom of a dress-like garment. 
The human figure on the right is probably male. This incised cobble may have 
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Figure 87. Decorated cobble found in New Haven, Connecticut. Drawing by 
T. Fitzpatrick. 


been intended as a good-luck charm that was carried in a pouch. The pres- 
ence of such motifs as the bow and arrow, headdresses, and feet on the figures 
suggests to me that it most likely dates to the Late Woodland (Ceramic) pe- 
riod, ca. 1000 B.P. to 400 B.P. 


Horned Serpent (Figure 88) 


A large muscovite plaque containing an incised image of a horned serpent 
was found in the town of Southampton, Suffolk County, Long Island, New 
York. This community is at the western end of the island’s south fork and 
overlooks the Atlantic Ocean. The image depicted has three horns or antlers, 
legs, and a tail. There are also four designs that are “fish-tail” in appearance 
adjacent to the serpent and that perhaps reflect the serpent’s watery domain. 
This unusual plaque is curated at the New York State Museum in Albany, 
where the image is described as a “sea serpent monster” dating to the Wood- 
land (Ceramic) period between 2500 B.P. and 1500 B.P. 

The giant horned or antlered serpent was one of the most powerful and 
feared manitous or spirit beings known to Algonquian people in the northeast 
region as well as the Great Lakes. Images of these underwater-dwelling crea- 
tures on stone or wood show them as having sleek bodies, long tails, and horns 
or antlers, the latter characteristic denoting their power. The homes of these 
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Figure 88. A mica plaque with incised image of a horned serpent found in the town of 
Southampton, New York. Drawing by T. Fitzpatrick after Matthiessen 1986. 


underwater serpents were in springs, river rapids and whirlpools, waterfalls, 
and the deep waters of lakes and oceans. These serpents had the power to con- 
trol the ebb and flow of water, create dangerous waves, and produce thunder- 
storms (Bragdon 1996:187-188; Hamell 1987:69, 1998:258). 

Among the Lenape or Delaware Indians who once inhabited New Jersey, 
southeastern New York, eastern Pennsylvania, and northeastern Delaware, 
the Great Horned Serpent was known as “Maxaxkuk” (Kraft 2001:316). 
The Great Horned Serpent was an evil spirit whose nemesis was the Thun- 
der Being (Harrington 1921:29, 40). When this monster was killed, the body 
was dismembered and the pieces were distributed among several tribes and 
kept as “safeguards.” Charms were made from the creature’s scales, bone, or 
horn, and sometimes with mica. These charms, it was thought, could pro- 
duce rain or heal wounds (Kraft 2001:317). An image of the Great Horned 
Serpent (Figure 89) was found carved over a Delaware Indian house at some 
time prior to 1731 (Goddard 1978b:233). 
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Figure 89. An image of the Great Horned Serpent. Woodcut from 
1731 after a sketch by Andrew Hesselins, reproduced in Goddard 
1978b:233. 


Images of the Great Horned Serpent and snakes have been found at sev- 
eral permanent petroglyph sites and on various artifacts in the Northeast. A 
pecked serpent figure is present on the eastern end of Indian Rock, a ledge 
that extends out into the Kennebec River at Embden, Maine. This serpent 
has horns, legs, and a mouth, features that are similar to those of the one de- 
picted on the Southampton, New York, plaque. The Embden serpent figure 
is associated with a Glusgehbeh story in which this Algonquian culture hero 
killed a dragon on the Kennebec River (Lenik 2002:55—56). Snake or ser- 
pent images have also been found at the Kejimkujik Lake petroglyph site in 
Nova Scotia; at the Grand Lakes Stream and Machias Bay petroglyph sites in 
Maine; on a stone slab recovered from the Titicut prehistoric site in Bridge- 
water, Massachusetts; on a pestle recovered from the Beaver Pond site in 
Franklin, Massachusetts; and on a pendant from Flint Mine Hillin New York, 
discussed in Chapter 7. 


Two Engraved Pebbles (Figure 90) 


An Indian village was once located at a place called the Ox-Bow on the Win- 
nipesaukee River in Franklin, New Hampshire. The site gets its name from 
the river’s channel, which makes a horseshoe bend at this location. In 1886, a 
number of engraved pebbles were recovered from this site during construc- 
tion of the town’s Odell Park. These artifacts are part of the Proctor collec- 
tion, an assemblage cataloged by Mary Proctor in a manner that included the 
numbering of each specimen and adding the initials of the finder (Proctor 
1931:45). 
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Figure 90. Two incised pebbles found in Odell Park, Franklin, 
New Hampshire. Drawing by T. Fitzpatrick after Proctor 1931. 


Mary Proctor (1931:51) described her family’s surface-collecting activi- 
ties at the site, which was then known as “the island,” as follows: “My father 
and brothers and sometimes I myself would go over in our boat in the early 
morning and rake and hunt in the upturned sod. (The land was being graded 
for a ballfield.) We found hundreds [of relics] but there is no doubt that hun- 
dreds more were carried away to make the foundation of one of the dams.” 

Among the many artifacts recovered from the Odell Park site were several 
incised pebbles (Lenik 2002:84; Proctor 1931:Plates 12, 13). Archaeologist 
Warren King Moorehead examined these artifacts during his archaeological 
survey of the Merrimack River valley in 1930. Moorehead concluded that 
these specimens were indeed produced by Indians (Moorehead 1931:49). 

Two of the incised pebbles from the Proctor collection are illustrated in 
Figure 90. The larger of the two specimens contains a crescent-like image 
that may represent a moon or perhaps a canoe. The second pebble contains a 
trident-like image and five dots above which is a short horizontal line. The 
trident-like image may represent a fish spear or a dwelling. These charm 
stones were probably carried in a pouch and reflect the Indian village’s re- 
lationship to the adjacent river and the procurement of fish as a food re- 
source. 


“Grid” Stone (Figure 91) 


An unusual stone containing a grid-like design was found on top of Span- 
ish Hill, which is located in South Waverly, Pennsylvania. Spanish Hill is 
thought by some historians to be the site of a 1615 Indian village called 
Carantouan, with fortifications on its flat top. This artifact, presumed to be a 
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Figure 91. Sandstone slab with grid-like design found on Spanish Hill, South 
Waverly, Pennsylvania. Photograph courtesy of Ted Keir and Deb Twigg. 


surface-collected specimen and of Indian origin, is part of the Ted Keir col- 
lection of Athens, Pennsylvania (Twigg 2005). 

On April 9, 2005, I had an opportunity to personally examine this arti- 
fact. It is a flat slab of sandstone that measures 27 cm (10° inches) in length, 
20 cm (7% inches) in width, and 7 cm (2% inches) in thickness. The stone 
is smooth and has rounded edges. The grid design consists of three parallel 
grooves extending along the length of the stone with three superimposed 
parallel grooves extending nearly perpendicular to the first across the width 
of the stone. The grooves are smooth, wide, of variable width and depth, and 
about 5 cm (2 inches) apart. 

In 1878, General John S. Clark, a surveyor, visited Spanish Hill and pro- 
duced a measured plan drawing of the shape of the hilltop and its features 
(Twigg 2004:23). When I compared the longitudinal view of the grid stone 
with Clark’s drawing, I was surprised how remarkably similar the two were 
in plan view. Is the grid stone an actual record of the hill’s shape produced 
by an Indian who lived there? Are the grooves the result of tool-making 
activity involving polishing and grinding? Unfortunately, the origin and 
purpose of the artifact and the meaning of its grid-like design remain un- 
known. 
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A 2 


Figure 92. A supposed “ceremonial mace” recovered from the Laurel Beach shell 
heap, Milford, Connecticut. Photograph courtesy of the Institute for American 
Indian Studies, Washington, Connecticut. 


Putative Mace (Figure 92) 


A putative “ceremonial mace” was found by a relic collector in 1885 on the 
site of the Laurel Beach shell heap located in Milford, Connecticut. The state 
registration number for this archaeological site is 6NH39. 

This artifact was once a part of the Edward H. Rogers collection and was 
acquired by the Institute for American Indian Studies of Washington, Con- 
necticut, in 1975. A notation in the Institute’s accession record states the fol- 
lowing: “Piece contains much etching and the marks of at least two well 
known Indian Chiefs.” The latter comment probably refers to two purported 
Indian signatures incised on the stone. A detailed sketch of the artifact was 
made in 1977, which identified the specimen as a “probable pestle.” This ar- 
tifact was not examined for this study as it is currently missing. 

The artifact is a smooth, polished black stone that measures 40 cm (16 
inches) in length and 7 cm (2% inches) in maximum width. The stone was 
cut and pecked to some extent to form its overall shape. Tiny peck marks are 
particularly visible at both ends of the stone and scattered along the rest of its 
surface. About one-third of the proximal end of the stone (left in Figure 92) 
appears to be where the artifact was hand-held, or, alternatively, perhaps this 
end was inserted into a socket of a wood handle. Cut marks are evident at the 
juncture of this section and the main body of the artifact. The stone is gen- 
erally ovoid in cross section. 

The stone has one relatively flat surface that contains incised images and 
geometric symbols. The images consist of a bow and arrow, followed by a 
crescent moon, and then a curved line. To the right of these images, the sur- 
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face of the rock has been divided into 23 sections or rectangular panels. 
Within these sections are alternating designs of three Xs, six dots, four Xs, 
six or seven dots, three Xs, five dots, three Xs, six dots, a blank section, four 
dots, slanting lines, a zigzag pattern, a blank section, then nine sections con- 
taining dots. A V symbol is present at the distal end. Finally, two incised lines 
that form a V are present along the handle (?) section. 

The function of this artifact remains a mystery. The lack of use-wear evi- 
dence at its distal end argues against its use as a pestle. The lunar pictograph 
and sections of Xs and dots seem to suggest a calendar or tally was its in- 
tended purpose. The bow and arrow symbol provides a key time marker for 
this specimen. The bow and arrow as a weapon probably came into use dur- 
ing the Middle Woodland (Ceramic) period, which suggests that this por- 
table petroglyph was made at some time between ca. A.D. I and A.D. 1600. 


9 
Sculpted Heads and Effigy Faces 


Indians in the Northeast have been making sculpted heads and effigy faces for 
a very long time. They have been produced in a variety of media including 
stone, bone, wood, clay, ivory, and antler. Few of these artifacts made from 
perishable materials have survived in the archaeological record, but those sur- 
viving examples of stone that I have been able to locate and study are pre- 
sented here. Unfortunately, the specimens illustrated and described below 
lack good archaeological provenience. They are all surface finds and not the 
result of scientific excavations. Some were discovered by individuals search- 
ing for Indian relics in plowed fields, while others were found fortuitously 
during a variety of other outdoor activities. 

These portable heads were produced by cutting or pecking, with subse- 
quent grinding and polishing, and by incising to add secondary features or 
decorative details. Effigy faces were made by pecking or incising. These arti- 
facts vary in size, shape, type of stone used, and the presence, absence, or lo- 
cation of particular attributes. Some specimens are naturalistic, that is, ana- 
tomically accurate, while others are somewhat abstract in appearance. These 
differences are evident in the examples of heads and faces illustrated here. 

These carved objects raise many questions. What was their function? Do 
they represent supernatural beings? Who did they belong to: an individual or 
a family? What was the social status of the owners? Did they convey prestige, 
influence, or power to their owners? Were they an indication of the wealth or 
responsibility of their owners? Are they associated with shamanistic activi- 
ties? Are they ritual objects that were used only in special ceremonies? W hat- 
ever their function may have been, these unusual artifacts excite our imagi- 
nation and enrich our knowledge of Indian culture. 


Mask-Like Sculpture (Figure 93) 


Marc Lescarbot, writing in 1618 about his journey to New France in North 
America, noted that the Armouchiquois (Almouchiquois) Indians “practiced 
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Figure 93. Sandstone mask found in Albion, Maine. Illustration by 
C. C. Willoughby (1980 [1890—1892]). Reproduced with permission, 
Occasional Publications in Maine Archaeology. 


painting and sculpture, and made images of beasts, birds, and men on stone 
and wood as handsomely as good workmen in France” (Willoughby 1980 
[1890-1892]:83). Lescarbot accompanied a French expedition to the Gulf 
of Maine in 1606. On his map of Newfoundland, the Saint Lawrence River, 
and the coast of New France, he shows the territory of the Almouchiquois 
Indians as extending between the Androscoggin River and the Kennebec 
River (Bourque 2001:106, 114). 

Charles C. Willoughby, writing in 1890-1892, recorded the discovery of 
a mask-like sculpture in an agricultural field in the town of Albion, Maine 
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(Willoughby 1980 [1890-1892]:83-84). A pear-shaped artifact made of 
sandstone, it measured 24.7 cm (9% inches) long, 18.7 cm (7% inches) wide, 
and 6.4 cm (2% inches) thick at its center. The eyes, mouth, lines along the 
top of the head, and two deeply incised “scars” on its left cheek were “made 
with a sharp flint” tool. The edges and back of the stone were “pecked into 
shape.” There were two “funnel-shaped cavities” on each side of the back 
of the stone along with a circular groove at its center. Willoughby noted the 
presence of red pigment on the face and yellow pigment on the back of the 
stone, which indicated to him that the face was originally painted red and 
the back painted yellow. 

Willoughby (1980 [1890—1892]:85—86) speculated that the face repre- 
sented “an old person” because the “[incised] lines at the forehead indicated 
age.” He stated that the stone face probably came from a grave and may have 
represented a manitou (spirit) that belonged to a medicine man, a common 
term for a shaman. 

The presence of ochre pigment on the artifact suggests it may have come 
from a burial of the “Red Paint People,” now called the Moorehead phase of 
the Late Archaic period dating between ca. 5000 B.p. and 4500 B.P. The facial 
features, together with the holes and circular groove on the back of the stone 
and the object’s large size, suggest a ceremonial function for the artifact. 


Sculpted Face (Figure 94) 


The sculpted face shown in Figure 94 was produced from soapstone and was 
found on Rubley’s Hill near the Concord River in Concord, Massachusetts. 
It measures approximately 4 cm (1% inches) in length and 2.3 cm (7% inch) 
in maximum width. The drawing shown here is based on a photograph 
(#H993) in the archives of the Peabody Museum of Archaeology and Eth- 
nology at Harvard University. A name, “Adams Tolman,” presumably the 
finder/collector of the artifact, is noted below the photograph. I have not ex- 
amined the actual specimen. 

The eyes are deep circular depressions while the nose and mouth are real- 
istic and prominent elements of the face. A groove is present around the en- 
tire side edge of the artifact, presumably to facilitate suspension (Willoughby 
1935:162). The most striking feature of this artifact is the deeply incised 
lines across the entire face, which gives it a scarred appearance. This feature 
is highly unusual and rarely occurs on such objects in the Northeast. Wil- 
loughby (1935:156, 166) stated that this “sculpted head” was a personal orna- 
ment or talisman and “may be regarded as symbolizing [a] manitou.” 

As previously discussed, Willoughby (1980 [1890—1892]:84—-85, Plate 
XVID) in his book Indian Antiquities of the Kennebec Valley described and il- 
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Figure 94. A sculpted face 
found on Ribley’s Hill, 
Concord, Massachusetts. 
Drawing by T. Fitzpatrick. 


lustrated a sandstone mask that was found in the town of Albion, Maine, and 
that contained two eyes, a mouth, and two incised lines across the left cheek 
that were “possibly intended to represent scars.” However, an alternative in- 
terpretation of the supposed scars is possible. Rather than scars, perhaps the 
incised lines on the Ribley’s Hill face represent painted facial decoration or 
tattooing. An example of such a feature was found at the Gottschall Rock- 
shelter in Wisconsin. Excavations at this site resulted in the recovery of a 
sandstone head that has a series of painted (blue-gray pigment) vertical and 
parallel lines on its face. The Gottschall head has been dated to the period 
A.D. 1000 to A.D. 1050 (Salzer and Rajnovich 2000:41). Perhaps the Ribley’s 
Hill and Albion, Maine, specimens were associated with mortuary ritual and 
suggest an elite status for the deceased. 
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Figure 95. Sculpted effigy head from Chatham, Cape Cod, 
Massachusetts. Photograph by E. J. Lenik. 


Effigy Head (Figure 95) 


A face carved into a cylindrical piece of sandstone was recovered from a site 
in Chatham, Cape Cod, Massachusetts. Unfortunately, no further prove- 
nience details regarding this find are available. 

An incised line outlines the face on the upper part of the stone. The left 
eye and nose are sculpted and prominent features of this specimen. The right 
eye is missing; a fragment of the stone was broken off here, which may ac- 
count for the lack of an eye in this location. Two ears and a mouth are repre- 
sented by short incised curved lines. The top of the head is smooth and pol- 
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Figure 96. Sculpted human fig- 
urine attributed to the Mi’kmaq 
found on the Clyde River, Nova 
Scotia, Canada. Source: Speck 
1924. 


ished, possibly through use or handling. A large fragment has been broken 
off the left side of the stone as well. 
The intended function, purpose, or meaning of this artifact is unknown. 


Mi’kmagq Figurine (Figure 96) 


A beautifully sculpted human figurine was found in 1923 on the west bank of 
the Clyde River in southwestern Nova Scotia, Canada. Produced from slate, 
this figurine is 12 cm (4% inches) in height. It has a well-formed head and fa- 
cial features, a body, legs, and the appearance of feet, but lacks arms. There is 
an incised triangular shield-like design on its chest and incised lines that ex- 
tend from its waist down each leg (Speck 1924:153). 

Anthropologist Frank G. Speck attributed this figurine to a Mi’kmaq In- 
dian shaman who lived, made, and used it “on the site where it was found” 
(Speck 1924:154). Such fetish stones were thought to contain spiritual power 
or to be the habitat of a deity and were carried by hunters as well as shamans. 
Speck (1924:154) noted that missionaries called such objects “devils.” He 
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stated that in the Algonquian dialects they were referred to as “baohigan” by 
the Penobscot, “buo’win” by the Mi’kmagq, and “buwa’gn” by the Montag- 
nais, “all denoting the means by which magic is accomplished.” 


Stone Masks and Effigy Faces in Nipmuck Country 


In the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries the region encompassing south- 
central Massachusetts, northeastern Connecticut, and northwestern Rhode 
Island was the tribal homeland of the Nipmuck Indians (Salwen 1978:16r). 
These inland people lived along lakes, ponds, and streams on land that lay be- 
tween the Mohawks (Iroquois) and Mahicans (Algonquians) on the west and 
the Massachusetts Algonquians on the east, and between the western Abenaki 
to the north and southern New England coastal groups such as the Pokanoket, 
Narragansett, and Pequot-Mohegan. The Nipmucks spoke an eastern Al- 
gonquian language known as Loup, after the French word meaning “wolf” 
(Goddard 1978a:71; Salwen 1978:168). 

During the seventeenth century, and perhaps somewhat earlier, the Nip- 
muck people were controlled by and paid tribute to the coastal Indian 
groups. As European settlers moved into the Massachusetts Bay and Plym- 
outh colonies, the Indians were continually under intense pressure from 
land-hungry individuals and religious zealots. Englishmen such as the Rev- 
erend John Eliot led a strong missionary drive to Christianize the Indians. 
From 1671 to 1674 seven segregated Indian Praying Towns were established 
in Nipmuck country: in Massachusetts they were Manchage or Manchaug 
in Sutton, Chabanakongkomun in Webster, Pakachoag or Packachoog in 
Auburn-Worcester, and Waeutux in Uxbridge, and in Connecticut Maanexit 
in Thompson, Quantisset in Pomfret, and Wabquissit in Woodstock. In addi- 
tion to these Christian Indian communities, the Nipmucks were reportedly 
receiving the gospel in Weshakim or Nashaway in Sterling, Massachusetts, 
and in Quabaug in Brookfield, Massachusetts (Conkey et al. 1978:174, 187). 

From 1570 to 1730, Mohawk raids into Nipmuck country and elsewhere 
in New England caused considerable fear, disruption, and destruction in the 
region. Mohawk war parties traveled back and forth across New England, ha- 
rassing both Indians and European settlements. These raids were conducted 
for several reasons: to gain control of the fur trade, to level tribute in wam- 
pum from some tribes, to avenge perceived acts of treachery on the part of 
Algonquians, and to extend Mohawk authority and influence throughout the 
region. In sum, Indians in Nipmuck country and elsewhere faced a constant 
threat of Mohawk raiding parties as the following examples illustrate. 

In 1647 and 1662, Iroquois war parties terrorized Abenaki communities 
in Maine. In 1663, Mohawks and Senecas attacked Fort Hill in Hinsdale, New 
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Hampshire, and in the summer of 1665 Mohawks raided as far east as Boston 
(Callaway 1990:67, 70, 71, 73). In general, Mohawk raids were widespread, as 
war parties attacked and destroyed a Pocumtuck Indian village in 1664 and 
raided the English settlement at Deerfield, Massachusetts, several times. 

In 1675, in the face of increasing pressure and encroachments on their 
lands and escalating tensions with the English, the Indians of southern and 
central New England started a war of resistance. The Wampanoag Chief 
Metacomet, who was called King Philip by the English, led the rebellion. 
Over a period of several months, English towns and settlers were attacked. 
Nipmucks, who were allies of Metacomet, attacked the English towns of 
Mendon, Brookfield, and Groton, Massachusetts (Johnson 1995:181). During 
the war, the Mohawks attacked both the enemies and allies of the English. 
By August 1676, Metacomet was defeated. At war’s end the Mohawks were 
clearly the preeminent Indian power in western New England. 

Effigy faces are a common design motif found on portable art objects in 
the Northeast. This design consists of two eyes and a mouth that have been 
pecked, incised, or sculpted into a stone cobble or molded and impressed into 
soft clay as an embellishment on the rim or collar of a pottery vessel or clay 
pipe. Two cobbles, each containing such an effigy face, have been found in 
Nipmuck country. 

A large cobble containing an effigy face was found on the “Ben Miles 
Farm in Millbury, Massachusetts” (James W hittall, personal communication 
1996). This farm was located off Park Hill Road in the town of Millbury, 
which is located a few miles south of the city of Worcester. The find spot lay 
within the heart of Nipmuck territory. As noted earlier, an Indian Praying 
Town was once located in the Auburn-Worcester area to the west of Mill- 
bury. The effigy face on the cobble consists of two prominently pecked oval 
eyes and a mouth (Figure 97). 

A second cobble containing an effigy face was found in 1983 in the stream- 
bed of the Chicopee River in the town of Indian Orchard, Hampden County, 
Massachusetts (Lynch and Sinnott 2003:28-29). A round cobble, identified as 
welded tuff, it has two circular eyes and an oval mouth that were produced 
by pecking the surface of the stone with a stone pick (Figure 98). The facial 
features are symmetrical and well made, indicating that the maker had good 
control of his tool. The cobble measures 18 cm (7 inches) in diameter and 
10.2 cm (4 inches) in thickness. 

Numerous prehistoric effigy faces have been recovered through archaeo- 
logical excavations and by surface collecting on archaeological sites in the 
Northeast (for examples, see Kraft 2001:324-331; Lenik 2002). Archaeo- 
logical evidence indicates that they were made by Indians for hundreds of 
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Figure 97. A large cobble with a pecked effigy face found in Mill- 
bury, Massachusetts. Drawing by T. Fitzpatrick. 


years prior to the arrival of Europeans in North America. In New York and 
New Jersey, for example, several recovered specimens have been dated to the 
Late Woodland (Ceramic) period, ca. 1000 B.P. to ca. 400 B.P. An earlier ex- 
ample of a cobblestone effigy face was recovered from a site in Lancaster 
County, Pennsylvania, that was dated to 2000 B.c. Cobblestone effigy faces 
were also made during the Historic Contact period in New Jersey with the 
use of metal tools (Kraft 2001:325, 327). 

These simple facial designs, two eyes and a mouth, represent the spiritual 
beliefs and practices of the Indians. The two examples from central Massa- 
chusetts may personify an important spirit being and indicate an attempt by 
their makers to receive power from this spirit. 

Six “mysterious stone heads” have recently been reported that were found 
in south-central Massachusetts in the heart of Nipmuck country (Lynch and 
Sinnott 2003). All are similar in style, consisting of deeply carved and wide 
eye sockets and large deeply carved upward curving or smiling mouths. All 
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Figure 98. A round cobble with a pecked effigy face found in the town of Indian 
Orchard, Massachusetts. Photograph courtesy of Richard F Lynch. 


of these features were carved on cobbles. I prefer to refer to these specimens as 
stone masks rather than heads because they contain only facial features while 
the rest of each cobble was unworked. 

The six stone masks were carved into waterworn granite cobbles. They 
range in length from 14.6 cm (5% inches) to 30.5 cm (12 inches), in width 
from 10.2 cm (4 inches) to 24.2 cm (9% inches), and from 7.7 cm (3 inches) 
to 15.3 cm (6 inches) in depth or thickness. The cobbles were apparently 
carefully selected for carving, as all of them have rounded-convex surfaces 
on which the facial features were produced and flat surfaces on the back or 
reverse side. All of these artifacts are surface finds and lack specific archaeo- 
logical context (Lynch and Sinnott 2003:30). 
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Three of the six stone masks are illustrated here. Figure 99 shows an oval 
pink granite cobble that was found in the 1940s in Southbridge, Worcester 
County, Massachusetts. The mask in Figure 100 is also an oval granite cobble 
that was found in 1973 in Southbridge, Worcester County. Figure 101 shows 
a face with a wide-open mouth on a granite cobble that was found in 1998 
in Southbridge, Worcester County, as well. 

Two of the six stone masks, not illustrated, were found in Sturbridge, 
Worcester County, one in 1993 near the East Brimfield River and the other 
in 1968 along the Quinebaug River. The sixth specimen, also not illustrated, 
was found in 1991 along the Quinebaug River in West Dudley, Worcester 
County. 

I have examined these stone masks and conclude that they are of In- 
dian origin. In my opinion the carved eyes and mouths were not produced 
with the use of metal tools but were pecked and ground with stone tools. 
Dr. Curtiss Hoffman of the Massachusetts Archaeological Society examined 
the stones as well and was quoted as saying that they “look authentic” and 
that they were produced by American Indians (Fortier 2003). 

Who made the stone faces or masks, when were they made, and what 
was their purpose or function? In their study of the stones, Lynch and Sin- 
nott (2003:30) stated the following: “It is not known what their intended use 
was. If ... Native people were the makers of the heads (faces or masks), then 
it can be surmised that they probably had religious or shamanistic meaning. 
The heads may be representatives of the Great Spirit or Manitou.” Unfor- 
tunately, ethnographic evidence regarding these items of material culture is 
lacking. 

Were the stone faces made by the Nipmuck Indians or their ancestors, since 
all were found within their traditional homeland? Apparently not. Richard 
Lynch sent an inquiry regarding their origin to the New England Native 
American Institute in Worcester, Massachusetts, a Nipmuck Indian organi- 
zation. Lynch stated that “they replied that it was not part of their culture” 
(Lynch and Sinnott 2003:26). 

One of the principal manitous of the Algonquian Indians in New England 
was Hobbamock or Cheepi, who appeared to people in dreams and visions, 
often in the form of a man. In the eighteenth century, Ezra Stiles, president 
of Yale College, examined several allegedly worked stones called stone gods 
or god stones, which he believed were Indian idols. These god stones ap- 
pear to represent the upper body of a human. In 1789, the Reverend David 
McClure of Dartmouth College visited the Great Falls (Bellows Falls) petro- 
glyph site on the Connecticut River in Vermont that contains a number of 
carved heads or faces. McClure described these glyphs and speculated that 
they were “supposed the labor of Indians. [They are] symbols of the tute- 


Figure 99. Stone mask found in Southbridge, Massachusetts. Photograph courtesy of 
Richard F Lynch. 


Figure 100. Carved granite cobble mask found in Southbridge, Massachusetts. Photo- 
graph courtesy of Richard F Lynch. 


Figure ror. Carved face-mask on a granite cobble found in Southbridge, Massachusetts. 
Photograph courtesy of Richard F Lynch. 
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lary genii of the place—the Mahuzin or Hobbomanco who the Indians wor- 
shipped” (underscoring in original; see Bowen 1958). However, the stone 
faces from central Massachusetts are unlike those carved at Bellows Falls, Ver- 
mont, nor are they like the stone gods or idols reported by Stiles. Therefore, 
I conclude that the stone faces found in central Massachusetts do not repre- 
sent the manitou Hobbamock. Instead, I offer the following suggestion as to 
their origin and meaning. 

As previously discussed in this study, the Mohawks made frequent raids 
into New England between 1570 and 1730. I believe there is a strong stylistic 
relationship between the carved stone faces found in Nipmuck country and 
the wooden False Face masks of the Iroquois. The Massachusetts stone faces 
have large eyes and mouths that are curved upward and they are similar to 
the “smiling mask” type of False Face masks (Figure 102). William Fenton 
(1987:35) described Iroquois smiling masks, “some of which were involved 
in curing,” as “quite heavy, having thick leering lips, heavy chins and puffy 
cheeks.” The False Face Society of the Iroquois is a medicine group having 
significant religious importance. 

In sum, I believe that the smiling stone face representations found in Mas- 
sachusetts are related to Iroquois masking and most likely date to the seven- 
teenth or early eighteenth century. They are probably the precursors of the 
wooden False Face masks. The Iroquois masked shamanism tradition dates 
from at least the mid-seventeenth century and continued well into the present 
(Fenton 1987:501). The stone masks may have been carved by the Mohawks 
as they traveled through the region to ward off the new diseases or sicknesses 
introduced into New England by European settlers. Or, more likely, the Mo- 
hawks may have been seeking the power of the False Face spirits to alert them 
to the presence of their enemies and to defeat them. 


Stone Mask (Figure 103) 


In the early twentieth century, a large triangular stone with a sculpted face 
mask on one side was collected by Alanson B. Skinner and deposited at the 
Museum of the American Indian, Heye Foundation in New York (now the 
National Museum of the American Indian). Skinner reported that it was 
found “near [the] Mission Station of Freedenslinfer [sic], Wyalusing, Penn- 
sylvania” (MAI-HF inventory record, catalog No. 5/2501). 

The find site was actually the Moravian mission to the Indians located 
on the Susquehanna River in Bradford County known as Friedenshuetten. 
This settlement was established on the banks of the river in 1765 and con- 
sisted of “Indian huts,” “houses built of wood in the European manner,’ a 
church, a house for the missionaries, and a cemetery. The Indians who at- 
tended church services “were of various tribes and nations, chiefly Mohawks, 
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Figure 102. Smiling type of 
Iroquois False Face mask. 
Drawing by T. Fitzpatrick 
after Mathews 1978:281. 


Cajuga, Senekas, Tutelas, Delawares, Mohikans, Wampanose, Mantikoks, Tus- 
caroras” (Loskiel 1794:1-2, 18). The Moravian mission at Friedenshuetten 
was abandoned in 1772. 

The mask found at Wyalusing was sculpted on one side of a sandstone slab, 
but the back of the stone is flat and unworked. The mask measures 22 cm 
(8° inches) in length and 17 cm (6''/6 inches) in maximum width. The mask 
face is truly a work of art. The eyes, nose, lips, and protruding tongue are re- 
alistically and beautifully carved. I conclude that this stone specimen repre- 
sents a False Face mask of the Iroquois. Numerous wood False Face masks 
dating to the nineteenth and twentieth centuries have survived, but similar 
stone masks have been found on archaeological sites in Binghamton, Broome 
County, New York; at Cornwallville, Green County, New York; on Staten 
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Figure 103. Sculpted stone protruding-tongue type of mask 
from Wyalusing, Pennsylvania. Photograph by E. J. Lenik. 


Island, New York; and in Elizabeth, New Jersey (see Lenik 2002:180, 187, 
200, 233). 

William N. Fenton in his extensive study of Iroquois False Face masks 
wrote, “they were carved in response to particular dreams. They are portraits 
carved in wood of several types of mythical beings whom the old Iroquois 
say only a little while ago inhabited the rocky regions at the rim of the earth 
or wandered about in the forests” (Fenton 1987:27). Iroquois tradition states 
that hunters met “disembodied heads” while traveling in the forest, which 
were not malevolent but merely wanted tobacco. These “Faces of the For- 
est” had the power to control sickness and required dreamers to carve like- 
nesses of them, or masks. Supernatural power to cure disease was conferred 
on those human beings who wore the masks, feasted, burned tobacco, asked 
for their help, and sang curing songs. The “protruding-tongue” mask is “sup- 
posed to portray pain” and has been attributed to the Onondaga Indian na- 
tion (Fenton 1987:35, see examples on Plates 1-4 and 2-7 A-D). 
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Figure 104. Sculpted limestone head found in eastern Pennsylvania. 
Photograph by E. J. Lenik. 


Limestone Head (Figure 104) 


A carved and polished limestone head was collected in 1911 near “The Gap” 
in Pennsylvania and donated to the Museum of the American Indian, Heye 
Foundation in New York (MAI-HF catalog No. 24/2400). The collector was 
Dr. Archibald Rutledge of Mercersburg, Franklin County, Pennsylvania. 
The location of the recorded find spot as “near The Gap” is unclear and 
presents a problem. Was it found near the Delaware Water Gap, a prominent 
geological feature on the Delaware River between Pennsylvania and New 
Jersey? Or was it found at a place called Wind Gap in Northampton County, 
Pennsylvania? A third possible location might be a place simply called Gap in 
Lancaster County, Pennsylvania. All of these locations are in eastern Penn- 
sylvania, historically a part of the original homeland of the Lenape or Dela- 
ware Indians. 

The sculpted head is well formed; a considerable amount of artistic skill 
and effort went into its production. The head measures 132 mm (5s inches) 
in height, 53 mm (2's inches) in maximum width across the face, and 88 mm 
(3% inches) in depth front to back. It exhibits fine details including eyes, an 
aquiline nose with nostrils, a mouth with lips, a chin, and a short neck in 
front. 
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This sculpted head is unlike any others found in the Northeast that I have 
had an opportunity to study. It does not appear to represent the Mésingw, 
an important spirit being to the Lenape Indians, whose responsibility was to 
look after the animals in the forest. The Mésingw is usually depicted in wood 
with an oval face, round eyes, and an open mouth or as a simple effigy face in 
stone (Kraft 2001:322—326). The top of this stone head is somewhat conical. 
The bottom of the head is sharply angled from the external occipital protu- 
berance at the back of the head to the neck at the front. Hence it would not 
stand upright on a flat surface. Its purpose or meaning remains a mystery. 


Sandstone Maskette (Figure 105) 


Among the collections of the New York State Museum is an unusual sand- 
stone maskette that was found in the town of Ashland in Chemung County 
(catalog number 15826). A surface find, this specimen measures 10.2 cm (4 
inches) by 7.6 cm (3 inches). It is a natural layered stone into which a gro- 
tesque face has been carved consisting of two eyes with eyebrows, a crooked 
nose, a straight-line oblique mouth, and a curved chin. 

Chemung County is situated south of the Finger Lakes in New York’s 
southern tier. This region was formerly Iroquois country. The facial features 
of this maskette with its bent nose and skewed mouth suggest it represents a 
“crooked mouth” type of False Face mask of the Iroquois. 


Susquehannock Figurine (Figure 106) 


In 1608, Englishman Captain John Smith sailed up the Susquehanna River 
to the fall line at what is now Deposit, Maryland, where he met 60 Sus- 
quehannock Indian warriors. The Susquehannocks, members of the Iro- 
quoian linguistic family, had traveled to meet Smith for two days from their 
large village located upriver in present-day Washington Boro, Lancaster 
County, Pennsylvania. Smith later recorded this encounter, describing in his 
account the physical characteristics of these Indians, including their attire, 
language, and weapons. Smith stated the following: “one [Indian] had the 
head of a Woolfe hanging in a chaine for a Jewell; his Tobacco pipe 3 quar- 
ters of a yard long, prettily carved with a Bird, a Beare, a Deare, or some such 
device at the great end” (Wallace 1999: 10). 

The Susquehannocks, also called Minquas or Andastes, formerly resided in 
small hamlets scattered along the North Branch of the Susquehanna River 
about 1550 c.z., but by 1580 they had moved and settled in a large com- 
munity in Lancaster County. They were a well-organized people and were 
traders who at one time dominated most of the Susquehanna River Val- 
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Figure 105. Sandstone maskette found 
in Ashland, New York. Photograph by 
E. J. Lenik. 


ley. They were often at war with the Iroquois, other Indian groups, and later 
the English settlers. By the middle of the eighteenth century they were dis- 
persed as a people and driven out of Pennsylvania (Jennings 1978; Wallace 
1999:9-13). 

In 1930 the State Museum of Pennsylvania purchased a portion of the 
Gerald B. Fenstermaker collection of Indian artifacts. Fenstermaker, an ama- 
teur archaeologist and avid collector of Indian relics, surface hunted for ar- 
tifacts in Lancaster and York counties. Among the classes of materials he ac- 
quired were sculpted pieces of stone such as dolls and a turtle (Fenstermaker 
1931). 

Fenstermaker (1937, 1959:15I-152) reported finding three stone dolls in 
Lancaster County. They were made of soapstone or steatite and he specu- 
lated that they were 400 to 500 years old. One of these stone dolls was recov- 
ered from the Keller site in Washington Boro and is presently curated at the 
State Museum of Pennsylvania in Harrisburg. This specimen (Figure 106) is 
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Figure 106. Susquehannock Indian figurine 
found in Washington Boro, Pennsylvania. 
Drawing by T. Fitzpatrick. 


9.5 cm (3% inches) long. A figurine, it depicts a human with a large head, fa- 
cial features, broad shoulders, two arms, and legs. The right hand is positioned 
at the stomach and the left at the genital area. 

In the July 1939 issue of the journal The Pennsylvania Archaeologist there is 
a photograph of five figurines described as “images recovered by Gerald B. 
Fenstermaker” (Fenstermaker 1939). One of these figurines is about 15 cm 
(6 inches) long and has an oval head with facial features, narrow shoulders and 
body, and legs joined together; the left hand is at the genital area and the right 
hand is at the stomach. The other four figurines are one-half to one-third the 
size of the first just described. These smaller ones are also human figures with 
facial features but differ from the larger one in the placement of their arms; 
their arms are bowed outward with hands located at the genital area. The pro- 
venience of these finds is presumed to be the Lancaster County area. 

Four combs made of bone or antler, each depicting a human figure at the 
top, were recovered from Susquehannock sites at Safe Harbor. Three of these 
combs contain full-body figures; one comb has two human figures, each with 
arms terminating in the genital area, while the other two combs have single 
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figures depicting one hand at the breast and the other at the genital area. The 
fourth comb has two half-body figures, each with “horns” on its head and 
arms crossed at the chest (Macaulay 1936:45). 

Similar figurines made of antler or wood have been found on Seneca- 
Iroquois sites in New York that have been dated to the period 1575 to 1625. 
The most common type found here has been described as depicting fe- 
males “which have one hand to the throat and the other toward the genitals” 
(Mathews 1978:134). Several interpretations of these figurines have been 
suggested: they represent “an attitude of modesty,” or fertility, or a Seneca 
witch or charm (Mathews 1978:135). No explanation is presented for their 
identification as females, an attribute that is not readily apparent to me. 

Archaeologist Barry C. Kent (1984:163—164) in his study of the Sus- 
quehannock Indians stated that “human-form” stone amulets were likely 
“magico-religious” items. His interpretation was based on the fact that hu- 
man figurines are common in Iroquois culture and mythology and thus may 
have had the same meaning to the Susquehannock Indians, their relatives. 


Face with Horns (Figure 107) 


The Davenport site (28SX27) is situated on a wide expanse of river flats on 
the east side of the Delaware River in Montague Township, Sussex County, 
New Jersey. The site was discovered in the 1930s by relic collectors and ex- 
tensively surface collected by a number of local individuals. In 1966 archaeo- 
logical excavations were conducted at the site, which resulted in the discov- 
ery of human burials, storage and trash pits, and hearths and the recovery 
of faunal remains, numerous projectile points, stone and bone tools, pottery, 
and historic period trade goods (Leslie 1968:120-126). The diagnostic arti- 
facts recovered from the site indicated several periods of occupation by Na- 
tive American groups during the Terminal Archaic period (3700 B.P.—3000 
B.P.), the Woodland (Ceramic) period (ca. 3000 B.p.—400 B.P.), and the early 
Historic Contact period. 

Numerous artifacts were found at the Davenport site by a local collec- 
tor, among which was an unusual effigy face with horns. This specimen 
was carved from siltstone (Kraft 1972:8, Figure 5b). It measures 4.5 cm 
(1% inches) in length and 2.75 cm (14 inches) in maximum width. The face 
is oblong and has sculpted oval eyes, a well-formed nose, and a deeply carved 
mouth. Ears are represented by bas-relief ovals, and two well-formed horns 
are present at the top of the head. 

Archaeologist Herbert C. Kraft examined the horned effigy face and con- 
cluded that it represented the Mésingw, the Living Solid Face, Masked Be- 
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Figure 107. Effigy face with horns from 
the Davenport site, Montague, New Jersey. 
Drawing by T. Fitzpatrick. 


ing, or Keeper of the Game, an important spirit being in the belief system of 
the Lenape or Delaware Indians who once inhabited this region of the upper 
Delaware River valley. The Mésingw was believed to be responsible for the 
welfare of the animals in the forest. Kraft suggested that the horned effigy 
face “may have been threaded or affixed to backings and worn in an up-side 
down manner” (Kraft 2001:328, see also Kraft 1986:170-172). 

I suggest that the horned effigy face most likely depicts a shaman. A large 
cobble with a pecked anthropomorphic figure with two horns at the top of 
its head was found on Minisink Island in the Delaware River, which is lo- 
cated about 3 km (2 miles) below the Davenport site (Lenik 2002:211). 
Similar figures (1.e., heads or faces with horns projecting from the top of their 
heads) were found at the Bellows Falls petroglyph site in Vermont (Lenik 
2002:87—100). Figures with horns are also present at the Peterborough Petro- 
glyphs site in Ontario, Canada, and have been interpreted as shamans by re- 
searchers Vastokas and Vastokas (1973:75). The presence of horns or projec- 
tions from the head in Algonquian petroglyphs appears to suggest superior 
power. 


Stone Face (Figure 108) 


An unusual stone face with an apparent weeping-eye design motif was found 
in the Bel Air area of Harford County, Maryland, and reported to Paul Crest- 
hull of the Archaeological Society of Maryland, Inc. Carved from steatite, 
the stone face measured 39.5 cm (15.8 inches) in length, 17 cm (6.8 inches) in 
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Figure 108. Stone face with weeping-eye 
design from Harford County, Maryland. 
Drawing by T. Fitzpatrick after Cresthull 
1985. 


width, and 10 cm (4 inches) in thickness. Cresthull (1985), who documented 
the find, characterized this artifact as “the finest and most significant stone 
face so far found in Maryland.” 

The face has deeply carved eyes, including pupils, asymmetrically placed 
near the top of the head. A zigzag line extends down from each eye over each 
cheek; this feature is similar to those found on engraved shell ornaments pro- 
duced by Indians from the Mississippian culture and often referred to as the 
weeping-eye motif. The face has a rectangular nose, a somewhat oval mouth, 
and a slightly raised narrow platform-like feature over the top of the head. 
Cresthull described this latter feature as a “Mohawk style scalp lock.” The 
entire face is carved in bas-relief. The back of the stone is flat but unfinished. 
Cresthull (1985) dated this artifact to a.D. 1500 to A.D. 1700. 

Cresthull has suggested that the face may represent an Iroquois False Face 
mask based on his interpretation of the mouth as the “blowing” type and 
the head-top feature as a Mohawk style scalp lock. Anthropologist William 
N. Fenton (1987:35) described such a mask as having “a puckered mouth... 
frequently enhanced by supplementary wrinkles.’ Such masks are referred 
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to as “whistling masks” and also “blowing spirit masks.’ Fenton (1987:44) 
noted, “Whistling masks are likenesses of forest spirits who merely want to- 
bacco.” Additionally, anthropologist Zena Pearlstone Mathews (1976:29) has 
ascribed the pinched faces or blowing faces found on ceramic pipes in Iro- 
quois country as representing shamans. 

An alternative interpretation of the stone face is suggested. I believe that 
it more likely represents the weeping-eye or tear-eye design found on shell 
masks in the Mississippi Valley area as well as elsewhere in the Eastern Wood- 
lands. For example, a shell gorget with a similar stylized weeping-eye mo- 
tif with eyes, rectangular nose, and mouth was found in a burial on Potomac 
Neck, Stafford County, Virginia (Potter 1993:216). Other specimens have 
been found in the Southeast associated with the “Southern Death Cult” (Coe 
1976:67). This regional archaeological tradition is more often referred to as 
the Southeastern Ceremonial Complex or Cult, which was associated with 
maize agriculture, earthen mounds, and plazas. Some scholars indicate that 
this complex was neither ceremonial nor a cult but the result of exchange and 
interaction networks in local Mississippian societies. 

The weeping-eye design may represent lightning and rain or the “tears of 
the Great Spirit” (Henson and Martz 1979:35;Snow 1976:64). The Harford 
County, Maryland, face probably dates to A.D. 1200 to A.D. 1700. 

A small number of other stone effigy faces have been found on archaeo- 
logical sites in Maryland. These unique artifacts are further expressions of 
Native American spirituality and belief. 

A carved steatite maskette was recovered from a “sheet midden” dur- 
ing archaeological excavations at the Rosenstock Village site in Frederick 
County, Maryland. The Rosenstock site is a Late Woodland village of the 
Montgomery complex with an estimated date of occupation extending from 
A.D. 1335 to A.D. 1400. The site overlooks the Monocacy River and contains 
a plaza area, pit features, semisubterranean keyhole structures presumed to be 
the remains of sweat lodges, infant burials, a large sheet midden, and house- 
hold areas (Curry and Kavanagh 2004). A face is depicted on the stone mas- 
kette consisting of two pits representing eyes and a raised linear nose. Curry 
and Kavanagh (2004:20-21) reported that the face appears to be unfinished 
because of a lack of smoothing as well as incompletely drilled holes at the 
top and bottom of the artifact. They observed the presence of slight grooves 
on either side of the nose, which are similar to those on weeping-eye masks. 
However, they noted that these grooves may simply be the result of the carv- 
ing process. The maskette measures 2.4 cm by 2.4 cm (1 inch by 1 inch) and 
has rounded corners. The unfinished holes suggest the object was intended 
as a pendant. 

A small notched disc containing an effigy face was recovered from the 
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Conowingo site located on the Susquehanna River in Cecil County, Mary- 
land, just below the Bald Friar petroglyph site. This disc, made from green 
schist, measures 3.8 cm (1% inches) in diameter and is notched along its edge. 
It has an effigy face carved in bas-relief on one surface. The face consists 
of two small pits representing eyes and one small pit representing a mouth 
(Stearns 1943:15—-16, Figure 11). Similar stone effigy faces have been found at 
numerous sites within Algonquian culture areas of northern North America. 
The Conowingo effigy face probably represents a spiritual being and may 
have been part of an individual’s medicine bag, functioning as a charm or 
manitou stone. 

In 1972, archaeologist Ronald A. Thomas reported the discovery of two 
human effigies made of stone from a site situated on the Northeast River 
in Cecil County, Maryland (Thomas 1972). These artifacts were reportedly 
collected from the bottom of the river. The first specimen was described 
as a steatite maskette that measured 33 mm by 29 mm and 13 mm thick 
(1'%/16 by 1% by % inch). It has a carved effigy face in bas-relief consisting 
of gouged-out eyes and mouth with the unaltered area between them rep- 
resenting the nose. There are two drilled holes near the bottom of the face, 
which indicates it was an upside-down pendant. It bears a remarkable simi- 
larity to effigy pendants found in Late Woodland (Ceramic) period contexts 
in New Jersey. Such pendants may be personal charms rather than simply 
body ornaments. When suspended around the neck, the human effigy face 
looks up at the wearer and this may have had some religious significance. 

The second human effigy reported by Thomas (1972) was a sculpted hu- 
man figurine made from “a green, fine-grained stone, which is probably 
jade.” The head is set off from the body by a deep groove that extends hori- 
zontally around three sides of the figurine. It has raised eyes with cut slits rep- 
resenting pupils and a horizontal slit above the eyes. Thomas noted that the 
figurine’s “hands are on the knees and the feet are marked by small vertical 
slashes.” There are two holes drilled on an angle on the back of the figurine 
that meet within the stone but do not pierce the front of the artifact. The fig- 
urine measures 27 mm in height, 18 mm wide, and 12 mm thick (1% inch by 
% inch by % inch). This small, delicately carved jade specimen is unlike any 
other figurine found elsewhere in the Northeast. It may have been an item 
of trade originating in Mexico. 


IO 


Decorated Stone Tools 


Decorated utilitarian artifacts have been found but are not plentiful from ar- 
chaeological sites in the Northeast. Images present on stone tools are usu- 
ally those of animals, and some scholars believe they may represent a form 
of hunting magic. Animal images on atlatl or spear-thrower weights, for ex- 
ample, may have conferred power to the individual and contributed to suc- 
cess in the hunt. 

Other design elements such as geometric patterns appear on stone tools 
as well. Some appear to be purely aesthetic in nature but others may have re- 
sulted from altered states of consciousness. 

Decorated stone tools, often exquisitely carved, may have conferred super- 
natural power or special abilities to their owners. Whatever their purpose, 
these beautifully made artifacts add to our knowledge of Indian peoples’ 
lifeways. 


Decorated Spear-Thrower Weight (Figure 109) 


Atlatl or spear-thrower weights having a “whale tail” or winged form were 
once considered to be pendants or ceremonial objects (Willoughby 1935: 
61-64). They are beautifully carved objects that were often produced from 
unusually colored or grainy stones. They have been found in archaeological 
deposits such as burials dating from the Middle to Late Archaic period, ca. 
8000 years B.P. to 2000 years B.P. They were thought to have been used as 
“personal adornment(s) in the performance of ceremonial rites” (Fowler 
1966:38). 

The winged specimen illustrated in Figure 109 is a spear-thrower weight 
that was found in Hartford, Connecticut, and is part of the N. L. Bull col- 
lection. Unfortunately, the specific location and context of this find is not 
known. It is a stone tool that was attached to a short (about 2 feet long) throw- 
ing stick that was used to propel a spear. 


Figure 109. Decorated spear-thrower weight found in Hartford, Connecticut. Drawing 
by T. Fitzpatrick from photograph in Peabody Museum, Harvard University. 


Three incised figures decorate one side of this specimen. On the right 
is a long-legged bird possibly representing a shore bird. In the middle is a 
bi-pointed image that has the appearance of a feather; it has an interior line 
extending longitudinally from point to point with several short oblique lines 
that extend to each side. On the left is a zoomorphic figure that has crown- 
like triangles on its head and a neck and chest suggesting a serpent was the 
intended image. Unfortunately, the meaning or purpose of these symbols re- 
mains a mystery. 


Atlatl Weight with Pecked Pits (Figure 110) 


In 1972, archaeological excavations conducted near the Titicut site in Bridge- 
water, Massachusetts, at the upper end of the Taunton River resulted in the 
recovery of an elaborately decorated fragment of a whale-tail or winged 
spear-thrower weight. This remarkable artifact was found at a depth of 
25.4 cm (10 inches) below the surface of the ground. A second fragment, also 
a wing, was found some 3 m (ro feet) from the first at a depth of 22.8 cm 
(9 inches) below the surface. The two pieces fit together and the artifact was 
restored (Taylor 1975:17—18). 

This spear-thrower weight was made from green chlorite, a relatively 
soft stone. It measures 12.7 cm (5 inches) in length and has a drilled hole 
through its center that is about 1.6 cm (°/ inch) in diameter. Both sides of 
the stone are covered with tiny pecked pits in curving parallel rows and it has 
short, finely incised parallel lines along its lateral sides. Excavator and finder 
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Figure 110. Spear-thrower weight with incised lines and pecked pits from Bridgewater, 
Massachusetts. Drawing by William Fowler courtesy of the Massachusetts Archaeo- 
logical Society. 


William B. Taylor (1975:18—19) studied this atlatl weight intensely and re- 
ported the following description of its design: “There are over 950 of them 
[pits], all separate one from another except for a very few. On one face appear 
12 lines of these tiny, stylus pecked-out dents that follow the graceful out- 
line of the wings, while 5 long and 3 shorter lines extend over the opposite 
face. On one wing among the dents occur 3 fine chevrons, while at the bot- 
tom of both wings on one side are short vertical incised lines. .. . Along parts 
of the weight’s edges at opposite ends of the wings appear groups of short 
incised marks. These are more or less evenly spaced and fill completely one 
edge from tip to tip of the wings.” 

Taylor (1975:19) concluded that the incised lines were not tally marks be- 
cause they were evenly spaced and symmetrically positioned. He speculated 
that the short lines may have represented feathers. If this were the case, he 
stated, then the decoration might represent a “flying bird such as an eagle,” 
giving the weight spiritual power to speed a thrown spear to its intended 
mark. 

This highly engraved spear-thrower weight most likely dates to the Middle 
to Late Archaic period. While the decorated stone may have conferred spiri- 
tual power to the hunter, it may also have simply been artistic in nature. 


Shaft-Smoother (Figure 111) 


Stone tools were obviously an important part of the daily life of Indian 
people. While many were superbly crafted items, others were simply natural 
stones that were picked up and selected to perform some specific task because 
of their size or shape. In Figure 111 is shown what appears to be an ordinary 
cobble stone that was used as a shaft-smoother. 

This specimen was found somewhere in the Narragansett Bay drainage 
of southern New England (Fowler 1966:44—-45). No further information 
is available regarding the location or context within which this specimen 
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Figure 111. Incised image of a turtle on a cobblestone used 
as a shaft-smoother. Drawing by William Fowler courtesy 
of the Massachusetts Archaeological Society. 


was found. The cobble measures 9.8 cm (3% inches) in length and 6.5 cm 
(2% inches) in width. There is a groove on one side of the stone that was used 
as an abrading surface, most likely to smooth a wooden shaft. The groove 
measures 5 cm (2 inches) in length. 

The stone has a flat surface upon which the image of a turtle has been in- 
cised. Apparently this seemingly ordinary rock had some special meaning 
for its owner. Perhaps its somewhat rounded shape suggested or represented 
“mother earth.’ It is interesting to note that the design of a turtle was found 
pecked into the top surface of a glacial boulder located along the Bronx River 
within the grounds of the New York Botanical Garden, an area that was once 
occupied by Munsee-speaking Lenape or Delaware Indians prior to the ar- 
rival of Europeans. From ethnohistoric accounts, we know that the turtle was 
a sacred and prominent reptile in the creation myths of several Indian tribes 
in the Northeast (Bragdon 1996:214; Lenik 2002:175-177). 

Turtle petroglyphs have also been found in Tuxedo, New York, on Long 
Island and Staten Island in coastal New York, in Connecticut, and in New 
Jersey. Turtle effigies have been found on pottery vessels as well. I suggest that 
the specimen from the Narragansett Bay drainage dates to the Late Wood- 
land (Ceramic) period or from ca. 700 B.P. to 500 B.P. 


Petroglyph Knife (Figure 112) 


A ground slate knife was found in the 1960s during archaeological excava- 
tions at the Oakholm site located on the southwest shore of Quaboag Lake 
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Figure 112. Decorated ground slate 
knife from Brookfield, Massachusetts. 
Drawing by William Fowler courtesy 
of the Massachusetts Archaeological 
Society. 


in Brookfield, Massachusetts. The knife was recovered at a depth of 23 cm 
(9 inches) to 34 cm (13 inches) below the top layer of soil (Dodge 1967). 
The artifactual and stratigraphic evidence from the Oakholm site suggests 
that this petroglyph knife dates to the Late Archaic period, ca. 6000 B.P. to 
3000 B.P. 

The knife is made of slate and measures 78 mm (3 inches) in length and 
33 mm (1% inches) in width. It was bifacially ground longitudinally along 
its entire length. Two distinct images are incised into the flat surface of the 
stone; they have been described as “resembling the back and head of a horned 
animal, possibly a deer” (Dodge 1967:27). My own view is that the larger 
image at the left is a four-legged zoomorphic figure with its head facing left. 
The second image appears to represent the head of an animal, with a single 
straight-line extension at the top, which also faces left. Both images were 
carved in profile facing toward the point of the knife. It is not possible to 
identify these animals. 

The edge and shape of this artifact suggest it is a knife. With respect to the 
two images, I can only speculate as to their purpose. Were they purely aes- 
thetic or did they have some deeper spiritual purpose? I prefer the latter in- 
terpretation. Perhaps the zoomorphic figures were intended to show rever- 
ence for an animal that was being butchered for human consumption and 
were placed on the knife as a way of giving thanks to the spirit of the animal 
for providing life-giving food. 


Decorated Adze and Gouge Blades 


An adze is a ground stone blade that is convex on one side and flat on the other 
that was used in splitting or shaving large wooden objects. A gouge is also a 
ground stone woodworking tool similar to an adze except that it has a ground 
bit (cutting edge) that is hollowed or curved. Both tools were made of hard 
metamorphic or igneous rock and were likely used to shape dugout canoes. 

Numerous adze and gouge blades in a variety of forms have been recov- 
ered from archaeological sites in the northeast region. The earliest types found 
were flaked, but over time they were improved by pecking, polishing, and 
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Figure 113. Gouge with sculpted bear’s 
head on its nonworking end found in 
North Andover, Massachusetts. Actual size 
15 cm (6 inches). Drawing by C. C. Wil- 
loughby (1935:37). 


grinding; some were knobbed and grooved to improve their appearance and 
for hafting. They have a long temporal span and have been dated from the 
Middle Archaic period to the Woodland (Ceramic) period. 

Most recovered specimens are undecorated but a few have sculpted animal 
effigies at their nonworking ends. C. C. Willoughby (1935:37, 40-41) de- 
scribed and illustrated five blades with carved heads of animals at their upper 
ends. One of these, a gouge, is illustrated here in Figure 113. It was found on 
the surface of a site in North Andover, Massachusetts. It appears to represent 
the head of a bear, as suggested by the shape of its face and small ears. 

Another gouge with a whale effigy at one end was recovered from a single 
archaeological feature at the Caddy Park site located in Quincy, Massachu- 
setts. The exact nature of the feature has not been determined but three hy- 
potheses have been offered as explanations, namely, it may have been a burial, 
a cache, or a votive offering. The feature has a relative date of ca. 6000 B.P. 
to 1700 years B.p. The whale effigy gouge was found among a deposit of 
256 in situ artifacts including several adzes and gouges, bifaces, plummets, a 
whale-tail atlatl weight, and net sinkers. The toolkit suggests that the people 
at Caddy Park were involved in maritime activities and resources. Some of 
the artifacts were deliberately positioned within the feature while others may 
have been buried within a container of some type. These items together with 
the presence of red ochre suggest that the feature had “clear ritualistic and 
ceremonial associations” (MahlIstedt and Davis 2002). 


Anthropomorphic and Zoomorphic Effigy Pestles 
Henry R. Schoolcraft, in his monumental study of Indian tribes in the 


United States, described how stone pestles were used and decorated by In- 
dians in New England. He stated the following: “The mode of pounding 
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Figure 114. Stone pestle with 
a human head effigy at one 
end. Actual size about 53 cm 
(22 inches). Drawing by C. C. 
Willoughby (1935:151). 


maize (corn) by suspending a stone pestle from the limb of a tree as practiced 
by the ancient Penacooks of the Merrimack Valley in New Hampshire is 
represented in plate 21. The pestle is commonly ornamented by the head of 
a man or quadruped (unidentified four-legged animal), neatly carved from 
greywacke or compact sandstone, the mortar also being of the same mate- 
rial” (Schoolcraft 1854:175). 

Most of the stone pestles recovered from archaeological sites are undeco- 
rated, but a significant number of ornamented specimens have been found 
in the Northeast. C. C. Willoughby, for example, illustrated and described 
a pestle with an effigy of a human head that was found in Taunton, Mas- 
sachusetts (Figure 114). He noted that it was made from fine-grained black 
stone that had been intentionally broken (Willoughby 1935:150, 151, 155). A 
similar specimen with a sculpted head was found in Vassalboro, Maine, and is 
described later in this chapter. He also illustrated a stone pestle from Middle- 
borough, Massachusetts, that has a beautifully sculpted zoomorphic figure 
at its top, nonworking end; this specimen was also broken (Figure 115). Sev- 
eral other zoomorphic effigy pestles have been found and documented in 
Maine, Vermont, Massachusetts, and Connecticut (see, for example, Fowler 
1969-1970a; Volmar 1994:20-21; Willoughby 1935:150). 
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Figure 115. Stone pestle 
with sculpted zoomor- 
phic figure at its nonwork- 
ing end. Actual size about 
25.5 cm (10 inches). Draw- 
ing by C. C. Willoughby 
(1935:150). 


Michael A. Volmar, in his study of effigy pestles, concluded that “Algon- 
quian mythology and folklore supports the conclusion that the presence of 
identifiable facial or bodily features of humans or animals invokes super- 
natural powers” (Volmar 1994:17). Furthermore, he stated, effigy pestles 
from known archaeological contexts are typically Historic Contact period 
artifacts. 


Stone Pestle or Dibble (Figure 116) 


What possible function did the artifact shown in Figure 116 serve? Was it a 
pestle used in grinding corn, nuts, seeds, fruit, or other items? What does the 
animal effigy at one end of the tool represent? Is it a reptile or is it some other 
creature? These are difficult questions to answer. What is clear is that a great 
deal of time, effort, and skill was involved in making this tool. 

This decorated tool was found by a relic collector while surface hunting 
on a large Indian campsite located in Tiverton, Rhode Island. According to 
William S. Fowler of the Massachusetts Archaeological Society, thousands of 
artifacts have been found at the site. These artifacts span the prehistoric cul- 
ture period from Late Archaic through Woodland (Ceramic) times, ca. 3,700 
years before the present to 400 years before the present. Based on Fowler’s 
analysis of projectile points recovered from the site, predominantly large and 
small triangular types, the most intense period of occupation was during the 
Woodland (Ceramic) period or from 3000 years B.P. to 400 years B.P. (Fowler 
1974-1975:28). 

This specimen measures about 12.7 cm (5 inches) in maximum length and 
about 3.2 cm (1% inches) in diameter; approximately 5 cm (2 inches) of the 
stem are missing. The top end containing the animal effigy is at an oblique 
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Figure 116. Animal effigy 

\ ! carved into the end of a stone 

\ ; pestle or dibble found in Tiver- 

‘ ton, Rhode Island. Drawing by 
William Fowler courtesy of the 

| Massachusetts Archaeological 

‘~~ cosas Society. 


angle to the stem, which is straight. This most likely was the natural shape 
of the stone, which was then pecked to produce the features of the animal 
on both sides of the stone. The effigy has a “well-defined mouth and nose 
grooves, and an enlarged eye socket” (Fowler 1974-1975:28). The imple- 
ment’s stem tapers toward its missing end. 

The oblique angle of the effigy head pattern seems to indicate that this im- 
plement was handheld at this end. Because of its tapering short stem, Fowler 
suggested that it may have functioned as a dibble to make holes in soil for 
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planting seeds such as maize (corn). He speculated that the animal head had 
supernatural power and as such the tool may have been part of a “planting 
ceremony” conducted by a shaman in an attempt to secure a good harvest 
from the Great Spirit (Fowler 1974-1975:29-30). This tool probably dates to 
the most intensive period of occupation, the Woodland (Ceramic) period of 
Indian culture history. 


Pestle with Snake Image (Figure 117) 


Beaver Pond, a manmade body of water, is located in the town of Franklin 
in southeastern Massachusetts. A large wetland area surrounds the pond. Mine 
Brook flows through the marshland located to the north of the pond and en- 
ters the Charles River, which flows past the marshes on the east side of the 
pond. Several plateaus, knolls, and ridges border the wetlands and these geo- 
physical features have been favorite areas of exploitation by relic collectors 
for decades. Hundreds of artifacts such as projectile points, chipped stone 
tools, and ground, pecked, and polished stone tools have been collected from 
various loci around the pond. The analysis of several private collections has 
shown that Indian peoples occupied these areas from the Early Archaic pe- 
riod (ca. 9000 years B.p.) to the Late Woodland (Ceramic) period (ca. 400 
years B.P.) (Strauss 1990). 

In 1966, an unusual stone pestle was brought to the Bronson Museum in 
Attleboro, Massachusetts, by a member of the Massachusetts Archaeological 
Society for study and analysis. The pestle was found during his excavation of 
a site on an elevation overlooking Beaver Pond. The pestle measured 30.5 cm 
(12 inches) in length and about 5 cm (2 inches) in diameter and was made 
from sandstone. Use wear was evident on both ends of the pestle. This tool 
was reportedly found in subsoil, just below the topsoil, standing in an upright 
position, a most unusual occurrence. 

One side of the pestle contains a pecked image of a serpent or snake, prob- 
ably a rattlesnake, with a well-formed head, body, and tail that was thought 
to resemble its rattle. On the opposite side of the pestle is an incised and very 
well-made chevron-like design with five points. The pestle probably dates 
to the Woodland (Ceramic) period (Fowler 1969—1970b). The combination 
of two distinct methods of producing these images on the same tool is also 
highly unusual. 

Images of snakes or serpents are not uncommon in the northeast wood- 
lands. Snake images have been found at Kejimkujik Lake in Nova Scotia, 
Canada, made by the Mi’kmaq Indians; on the main ledge at the Birch Point 
petroglyph site on Machias Bay, Maine, made by a Passamaquoddy Indian; and 
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Figure 117. Stone pestle with pecked snake image and incised zigzag design found near 
Beaver Pond, Franklin, Massachusetts. Drawing by William Fowler courtesy of the 
Massachusetts Archaeological Society. 


at the Embden, Maine, petroglyph site on the Kennebec River. Also, a snake 
or serpent image was found on a stone slab at the Titicut site in Bridgewater, 
Massachusetts, and on a pendant recovered from the Flint Mine Hill chert 
quarry site in Coxsackie, New York (see Lenik 2002 and this volume). 

What do the two designs on the Beaver Pond pestle mean? Michael A. Vol- 
mar (1994) in his study of effigy pestles recovered from sites in Massachusetts 
concluded that such tools are frequently associated with women in Algon- 
quian folklore. Women served their communities as food producers and pro- 
cessors and at times as spiritual leaders. In Algonquian mythology, all things 
such as flora, fauna, and rocks possessed spiritual power. This suggests that 
the Beaver Pond pestle with its images was likewise possessed with manitou 
or spiritual power and was likely owned by a woman. 

Hobbamock, a principal Algonquian deity, appeared to Indians in visions 
and dreams and at night in woods and swamps in the shape of humans, ani- 
mals, inanimate objects, and mythical creatures (Simmons 1986:39). Volmar 
(1994:18), quoting from a 1649 account by Edward Winslow, a Puritan, noted 
that “Hobbamock appeared in a variety of forms ... but most ordinarily a 
snake.” Perhaps the Beaver Pond pestle was infused with spiritual power by 
Hobbamock and thus could have been used by an Indian woman in solicit- 
ing a bountiful harvest or food supply. 

I can offer no explanation for the chevron design. Fowler (1969—1970b:27) 
speculated that “this design may have been cut merely for the purpose of 
decoration or it may have been intended to illustrate mountains.” 
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Figure 118. Bear’s head effigy on a stone pestle from the Mohawk R iver valley of 
Schenectady County, New York. Drawing by T. Fitzpatrick after photograph by 
E. J. Lenik. 


Pestle with a Bear’s Head (Figure 118) 


A stone pestle containing the carved image of a bear’s head was found at 
the Kinaquariones site located in the Mohawk River valley of Schenectady 
County, New York. This specimen, part of the Swart collection, is presently 
curated at the New York State Museum in Albany. 

The pestle is 29.9 cm (11% inches) long and cylindrical in shape. It mea- 
sures 5.7 cm (2% inches) in diameter at its distal or working end and tapers 
slightly to 5 cm (2 inches) near the base of the bear’s head at its proximal end. 
The pestle was shaped by pecking, as indicated by dinting along its length; 
use wear is evident at the distal end of the tool. 

The bear’s head is finely carved in a realistic style. Its mouth and jaw are 
distinct and well formed. The mouth of the animal appears to be open. Two 
eyes and small nostrils on the snout are present on the head. 

Bear remains, or bones, are relatively rare in archaeological sites in the 
Northeast. New York state archaeologist William A. Ritchie (1980:298, 300) 
reported finding evidence of bear ceremonialism at the Carpenter Brook site, 
an early Late Woodland (Ceramic) Owasco site in Onondaga County, New 
York, and at the Palmer site, an Iroquois village in Monroe County, New 
York. Ritchie stated that the Indians treated the bear with great reverence 
and respect. The bear was the center of a ritual complex that included a pre- 
scribed manner of its killing, eating, and disposition of its bones with all of 
this being done so as to not offend the spiritual keeper of these animals. The 
objective of this practice was to secure a continued food resource. 

The bear is a prominent character in several myths and legends of the Iro- 
quois. One such story is that of Nua-gwa-ih, the Celestial Bear. In this story, 
four hunters and their dog track and pursue a Great (monster) Bear who had 
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invaded the hunting grounds of the people and was devouring their winter 
game. They followed the huge tracks of the bear into the sky, where it was 
killed, dismembered, and eaten. However, this “magical” bear came back to 
life and once again the hunters and their dog began to chase it across the sky. 
The Iroquois people see the Great Bear in the constellation Ursa Major. The 
bowl of the Big Dipper represents the Great Bear and the hunters and their 
dog are close behind in the dipper’s handle (Bruchac 1985:189—195; Con- 
verse 1981:57-59). 

From the data presented, I infer that the bear-head pestle was carved at 
some time during the Late Woodland (Ceramic) period by an Iroquois In- 
dian whose cultural background included a reverence for the bear. The bear 
effigy pestle may represent an attempt to honor the spiritual keeper of these 
animals or the animal itself, which looks to some extent like a human being 
when standing erect. 


Pestle with a Sculpted Head (Figure 119) 


Charles Clark Willoughby has been described as “the foremost archaeolo- 
gist in New England before World War II.” In the 1890s, in the early stages 
of his career, he described and illustrated a stone pestle with a sculpted head 
on one end as “‘a remarkably fine example of Indian carving” and “one of 
the best sculptures found within the limits of New England.” The pestle was 
found by a private collector near Seven Mile Brook in the town of Vassal- 
boro, Maine. It was broken in two but the pieces fit perfectly together (Wil- 
loughby 1980 [1890—1892]:87-88). 

This effigy pestle is made of green slate and measures 71.3 cm (28% inches) 
in length and 4.5 cm (1% inches) in diameter. The head is oval when viewed 
frontally, and has oval sculpted eyes, a nose, a mouth, and ears. The bottom or 
opposite end is rounded. Willoughby’s initial “careful examination” of the 
pestle led him to conclude that it was “never intended to be used as a pestle, 
or to crush grain by a rolling process” because of the amount of work and 
skill required to produce the head. He characterized the artifact as a “mani- 
tou” that belonged to a “medicine man or conjurer.” Later, upon further re- 
search and reflection, he concluded that it was used as a tool (Willoughby 
1980 [1890—1892]:87, 90, 91, 128). 

Willoughby (1935:154—-155) believed that the pestle was deliberately bro- 
ken by a strong blow. He noted that the pestle was found near the site of the 
Catholic Mission of the Assumption on the Kennebec River, which was es- 
tablished by Jesuit priest Gabriel Druilletes in the mid-seventeenth century. 
He speculated that the teachings of a priest might have caused this “idol” 
to be broken. If this conjecture is correct, then the effigy pestle, which may 
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Figure 119. Stone pestle with a sculpted 
head found in Vassalboro, Maine. II- 
lustration by C. C. Willoughby (1980 
[1890-1892]). Reproduced with per- 
mission, Occasional Publications in 
Maine Archaeology. 


represent its creator, can be dated to the Historic Contact period. It further 
suggests that the Indians’ spiritual beliefs were adhered to well after contact 
with Europeans. 


Decorated Plummet or Sinker (Figure 120) 


Among the photographic archives of the Peabody Museum at Harvard Uni- 
versity is the decorated stone object shown in Figure 120. The museum’s card 
record accompanying the photographs (numbered H1300 and H1r301) of the 
artifact states the following: “Salem County, New Jersey, Rec. Dec. 1887. 
Presented by C.C.A.” The initials of the presenter are most likely those of 
Dr. Charles Conrad Abbott, a famous nineteenth-century naturalist and ar- 
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Figure 120. Decorated plummet or sinker from Salem County, New Jersey. Drawing by 
TT. Fitzpatrick from photographs in Peabody Museum, Harvard University. 


chaeologist. No scale was present in the photograph to indicate the size of 
this artifact. Presumably a surface-collected artifact, its exact location and 
context are unknown. 

The body of the artifact is pentagonal; it has a short straight-sided neck that 
is slightly rounded at the top. The top and sides of the specimen show evi- 
dence of grinding and shaping of the stone. Overall, it is well made. 

There are three incised parallel lines at the juncture of the neck and body. 
The obverse face of the stone has an incised decoration that consists of two 
precisely overlapping M’s forming a chevron-like design. The reverse side of 
the stone has two incised V symbols, a straight line, and a small lightly in- 
cised spiral. 

The function of this decorated artifact is not readily apparent. For some 
observers it represents a pendant or other article of personal adornment. This 
seems unlikely to me, as it appears to be somewhat heavy and bulky, which 
would make it uncomfortable to wear. Instead, I suggest it is a plummet or 
sinker that had a cord of some kind attached to its three encircling grooves. 


Semilunar Knife (Figure 121) 


The semilunar slate knife shown in Figure 121 was found in New Jersey 
and was illustrated and described by Charles Conrad Abbott, a famous natu- 
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Figure 121. Semilunar slate knife from New Jersey. Drawing by T. Fitzpatrick after 
Abbott 1881:71. 


ralist and archaeologist, in his book Primitive Industry (Abbott 1881:70-72). 
It is a polished stone tool, a backed knife with a half-moon-shaped blade. In 
this illustration the handle side is the straight edge at the top and the cutting 
edge is at the bottom; both ends appear to be chipped and broken off and are 
missing. The knife measures 14.6 cm (5% inches) in length and 7.5 cm (2'%/6 
inches) in maximum width. 

There are four deeply incised lines at the top or handle area of the tool 
and 16 parallel lines at the left-center section. To the right are five nested zig- 
zag lines also incised into the blade. At the center of the blade are two in- 
cised birds’ heads, each facing away from the other toward opposite ends of 
the stone. 

C. C. Abbott (1881:72) suggested that the two birds’ heads represented 
turkeys, the animal sign or totem of the Unalachtigo subdivision of the 
Lenape or Delaware Indians who were said to reside in southern and coastal 
New Jersey. Abbott, as well as other early writers, incorrectly believed that the 
Lenape were divided into three “tribes,” the Munsee, Unami, and Unalach- 
tigo, with each identified by an animal sign: wolf, turtle, and turkey, respec- 
tively. Each “tribe” was supposedly located in a separate part of the state, 
with the Munsee in the north, the Unami in the center, and the Unalachtigo 
in the south. Scholars now know that such tribal divisions did not exist (Kraft 
200135). 

Semilunar knives have been found throughout the Northeast. In south- 
eastern New York, for example, one polished slate specimen was found at the 
Spring House rockshelter site located in the village of Sloatsburg in a con- 
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text that dated to 3380 + 65 years before the present. Another was recovered 
from the Stony Point rockshelter located nearby in Harriman State Park, 
New York. The New Jersey specimen probably dates to the Late Archaic pe- 
riod of Indian culture history in this region. The purpose or meaning of the 
birds’ heads decoration is unknown. 


Il 


Nonutilitarian Effigy Stones 


Zoomorphic effigies have been found in several archaeological contexts. 
These artifacts include beautifully sculpted individual objects, those sculpted 
on stone tools, and images on cobbles, pebbles, and plaques. These images of 
animals could be carried around by their owners in the course of their daily 
activities. Most recovered specimens have been dated to the Late Woodland 
(Ceramic) period, ca. 1000 B.P. to 400 B.P. Only those specimens judged to be 
nonutilitarian in nature are discussed here. 

Animal effigies may represent the fauna that was exploited by Indian 
people as supernatural or ritual objects. They may have been associated with 
shamanistic power received in a vision. Animal effigies have been venerated 
for hundreds of years and have played a significant role in the spiritual life of 
the Indians of the Northeast. 


Fish Charm Stone (Figure 122) 


Thirty-two “charms and inscribed [stones]” were found at the Odell Park 
site, an Indian village, in Franklin, New Hampshire (Proctor 1931:Plate 
XVI). This remarkable collection of small decorated pendants and pebbles 
was acquired by the Proctor family in 1886 while surface collecting for ar- 
tifacts on the site during construction of the park. 

One elliptically shaped pebble from the Proctor collection is illustrated 
here. It has a carved small mouth, an eye, and a gill and together with its overall 
shape it appears to represent a fish. This sculpted fish was most likely a charm 
that was carried by its owner in an attempt to secure good fortune in procur- 
ing fish from the Winnepesaukee River that was adjacent to the village. 


Salamander Effigy (Figure 123) 


In 1940, avocational archaeologists discovered and excavated two Indian 
burials in North Truro on Cape Cod, Massachusetts. The burials were situ- 
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Figure 122. Fish-like charm stone found in Odell 
Park, Franklin, New Hampshire. Drawing by 
T. Fitzpatrick after Proctor 1931. 


Figure 123. Salamander effigy 
pebble recovered from a burial 
pit in North Truro, Cape Cod, 
Massachusetts. Drawing by 
William Fowler courtesy of the 
Massachusetts Archaeological 
Society. 


ated on a high bank overlooking a swamp; this locus was known as the 
Rich site. 

In the first burial pit the excavators found a layer of charcoal, red ochre, 
and several artifacts including a projectile point, a reddish veined pebble, an 
amethyst crystal, and an iron-stained quartz crystal (Fowler 1975:14). Fowler 
referred to the latter three items as “magic stones” that may have functioned 
as fetishes and that had spiritual value because of their presence within the 
burial pit. Fowler concluded that this interment was a secondary cremation 
burial that dated to the Late Archaic period, ca. 3700 B.P. to 3000 B.P. 

The second burial pit at the Rich site also contained red ochre plus the 
following artifacts: two spear points, a chipped stone axe, two oval scrap- 
ers, a round green spot-on-black pebble, and an animal effigy stone (Fowler 
1975:14). Again, Fowler refers to the latter two specimens as magic stones. 
This cremation burial also dated to the Late Archaic period. 

The animal effigy stone is a “long shiny pebble” that is 16.5 cm (6% inches) 
long. It has a prominent incised mouth and two small pits representing eyes. 
Fowler concluded that this effigy represented a reptile, most likely a salaman- 
der. The salamander, he noted, is a “mythical creature having the power to en- 
dure fire without harm,” thus making it an appropriate and powerful magical 
item to include in a cremation burial (Fowler 1974-1975:29, 1975:14). 


Phallus Effigy (Figure 124) 


The Davenport prehistoric site is situated on a wide expanse of river flats on 
the east side of the Delaware River in Montague Township, Sussex County, 
New Jersey. The site was discovered and extensively surface collected in 
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Figure 124. Double-ended stone phallus recovered from the Davenport site, Montague, 
New Jersey. Source: Leslie 1973:134. 


the 1930s by Dr. Vernon Leslie of Honesdale, Pennsylvania, an avocational 
archaeologist. In 1966, Leslie conducted archaeological excavations at the 
site and reported finding storage pits, ash pits, mussel shells, animal remains, 
stone-lined hearths, human burials, and a midden deposit. Artifact recover- 
ies from the site were numerous and diverse and included projectile points, 
scrapers, drills, utilized flakes, knives, net sinkers, hammerstones, teshoas, 
mullers, pestles, and pottery (Leslie 1968:120-126). Other finds reported by 
Leslie were bone awls, siltstone maskettes, and historic trade materials such 
as a triangular brass arrow point, a brass kettle handle, a musket ball, and clay 
tobacco pipe fragments of European manufacture (Leslie 1973). 

Many of the artifacts found on the Davenport site exhibited characteristics 
or attributes that could be associated with or attributed to cultural phases and 
chronological periods. Among the projectile points recovered from the site 
were several fishtail points dating to the Terminal Archaic—Early Woodland 
periods (ca. 3700 B.P. to 2000 B.P.) and pentagonal and corner-notched points, 
which have been dated from the Middle Woodland (Ceramic) period to the 
Late Woodland (Ceramic) period (ca. 2000 B.P. to 400 B.P.). The predominant 
point types were Levanna and Madison points, which date to the Late Wood- 
land period (ca. 1000 B.P. to 400 B.P.). Numerous pottery types, spanning the 
entire Woodland (Ceramic) period, were found at the site. 

A most extraordinary and rare artifact was recovered from the site, a 
double-ended phallus. Leslie (1968:122) reported that it was found “during 
the investigation of 1966... This rare specimen depict(s) a glans membri 
virilis on each end... The specimen ... could pertain to the Owasco or 
other Late Woodland (Ceramic) components present” at the site. The double- 
ended phallus measures 65 mm (2°%6 inches) in length and 20 mm ('%/6 inch) 
in maximum thickness. 

Human fertility was an important psychological and spiritual concern for 
Native Americans. This unique artifact most likely represents the owner- 
artist’s symbolic expression of procreation. 
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Figure 125. Dorsal view of sculpted salamander from Fort Plain, New York. Drawing by 
TT. Fitzpatrick after photograph by E. J. Lenik. 


Salamander Effigy (Figure 125) 


This remarkable animal effigy was recovered from a site at Fort Plain, Mont- 
gomery County, New York, and is presently curated at the New York State 
Museum (catalog number 4371). The site was near the Mohawk River and 
within the traditional territory of the Mohawk Indian Nation. In the six- 
teenth century, the Mohawks lived in several fortified hilltop villages over- 
looking the river (Snow 1996:83). 

According to the New York State Museum’s catalog, the Fort Plain ef- 
figy stone represents a salamander. The artifact is made from polished slate 
and measures 18 cm (7 inches) in length; it is flat on the bottom. The im- 
age has two depressions representing eyes, which the museum catalog states 
were originally inlaid. The animal has four legs, which are square in cross 
section. 

Salamanders are amphibians that live in a variety of environmental set- 
tings such as moist forests, swamps and streams, ponds, and vernal pools. A 
variety of species are present in the Northeast. The animal was not a food re- 
source and was likely seen by Indians during the salamanders’ breeding sea- 
son when they tend to move about the landscape. Their general morphology 
includes a gently pointed head, prominent eyes, a slender body and tail, and 
short legs. Salamanders range in length from about 7.6 cm (3 inches) to 
17.8 cm (7 inches). When viewed dorsally, as shown in Figure 125, the Fort 
Plain stone effigy appears to match the physical characteristics of this animal; 
thus I concur with the New York State Museum’s assessment that its specimen 
represents a salamander. 

The naturalistic rendering of this amphibian in stone suggests it may 
have been endowed with ideological significance involving magico-religious 
practices. I speculate that it may have belonged to a shaman and was perhaps 
associated with curing. 
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Figure 126. Sculpted image of a bear found 
in southeastern New England. Drawing by 

William Fowler courtesy of the Massachu- 

setts Archaeological Society. 


Bear Image (Figure 126) 


This sculpted image of a bear was found somewhere within the Narragan- 
sett Bay drainage area of southeastern New England. Produced from steatite, 
it measures 3.5 cm (1°/s inches) in both height and maximum width. The im- 
age has distinctly large ears, a prominent nose or snout, two eyes, and a slight 
depression for a mouth, features that suggest a bear was indeed the intended 
figure (Fowler 1966:41—42). 

A conical hole has been partially drilled into the back of the stone. The 
hole does not go through the stone; if it did, it would have destroyed the facial 
image of the bear. Thus, it appears that the effigy’s intended function was not 
as a body ornament to be suspended and worn around the neck. William S. 
Fowler speculated that a stick might have been placed in the hole and that 
the bear effigy with its “occult power” was used as a “ceremonial wand” by 
a medicine man (Fowler 1966:42). 

The intended purpose of this stone figure remains a mystery. New En- 
gland Indians, as did those elsewhere, hunted black bears for food. Bear meat 
was appetizing and its fat was used in food preparation and as body ointment, 
its claws and teeth as ornaments, its bones as tools, and its fur as robes. As I 
noted elsewhere in this book, a bear that was killed was treated with rever- 
ence so that its spirit could return to the spirit world. The bear image from 
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the Narragansett Bay drainage might indicate a clan or family membership. 
For example, some Abenaki Indians in Maine were known to use the bear as 
their identifying mark (Russell 1980:21, 44). 


Killer Whale (Figure 127) 


In 1967 and 1968, archaeological excavations were conducted at a site in Port 
au Choix, a village located along the northwestern coast of Newfoundland, 
Canada. More than 90 human skeletons together with a variety of ground 
slate projectile points and spears, ornaments, stone, and bone and antler tools 
all stained with red ochre were unearthed at the site. Every grave contained 
red ochre, and most skeletons were buried with tools, weapons, and other 
objects that were placed with the dead for use in the spirit world. The enor- 
mity of this discovery led the archaeologists to conclude “there was some- 
thing special or sacred about this ground at Port au Choix” and that the grave 
goods had some “‘magical or religious purposes.” This large cemetery was at- 
tributed to the Maritime Archaic Tradition of people whose subsistence ac- 
tivities were focused on maritime hunting. The cemetery was dated to the 
period from 3900 to 3200 B.p. (Tuck 1976:16—23). 

Many magical and religious artifacts were found within medicine bundles 
included with the skeletons at Port au Choix. These included an egg-shaped 
“thunderstone,” which was thought to influence weather, small bird-like 
stones, a calcite crystal, a boot-shaped stone, amethyst crystals, the upper jaw 
of a wolf, and bear teeth. Carved bone and antler objects were also found 
within the graves, such as three bird effigies and a small human figurine (Tuck 
1976:18, 32-33, 36-37). 

A stone effigy of a killer whale, carved from hard igneous rock, was 
found on the chest of a young adult buried at the site. It was identified as a 
killer whale because it had a prominent dorsal fin. Archaeologist James Tuck 
(1976:35) speculated that some type of “cult” was associated with the killer 
whale effigy. He noted that killer whales were feared and avoided by fisher- 
men but were successful seal hunters themselves. I suggest that the killer 
whale effigy stone represents the power of this marine mammal and may 
have served as a charm for its owner in an attempt to secure good fortune in 
hunting seals and other animals. 


Sperm Whale (Figure 128) 


Another example of a whale effigy was found in Fairhaven, Massachusetts, 
which is located on the east side of New Bedford harbor. It has been iden- 
tified as a sperm whale (Fowler 1966:42). It measures 9.6 cm (3% inches) in 
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Figure 127. Stone effigy of a killer whale recovered from a burial at Port au Choix, 
Newfoundland, Canada. Source: Tuck 1976. 


length and 7 cm (2% inches)in width. No further provenience data regarding 
this specimen are available but I assume it was a surface find. 

Indians living along the coast of southeastern New England hunted seals, 
porpoises, and whales from dugout canoes with harpoons made of bone or 
antler. For example, in 1605, James Rosier reported that Indians in Maine 
hunted whales from canoes with harpoons and arrows (Rosier 1843:156). In 
addition, ethnohistoric records indicate that Indians in southern New En- 
gland made use of drift whales as a source of food and raw materials. Drift 
whales were live or dead whales that were stranded in shallow embayments 
or washed up on the shore (Little and Andrews 1982:18). According to Indian 
oral tradition, a giant named Maushop, their culture hero, was “kind to them 
by sending whales etc. ashore to them to eat” (Basset 1806:140). 

The size and shape of this sperm whale effigy stone indicates that it was not 
intended to be used as a personal ornament nor as a fishing lure. Its knob-like 
tail hints at a possible use as a plummet or sinker. However, I prefer to think 
it was a personal charm, realistically fashioned to represent this marine mam- 
mal and carried in a medicine pouch. 
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Figure 128. Sperm whale effigy stone found in Fairhaven, Massachusetts. Drawing by 
William Fowler courtesy of the Massachusetts Archaeological Society. 


Porpoise Effigy (Figure 129) 


William S. Fowler (1966:42) identified this stone sculpture as a porpoise. It 
was found in Hingham, Massachusetts, a coastal community located south- 
east of Boston. The effigy measures 14.3 cm (5% inches) in length and 5.4 cm 
(2% inches) in maximum height. The figure has a conspicuous dorsal fin, lat- 
eral fins, and incised eyes and mouth. 

Once again, the size and shape of this effigy indicate that it did not func- 
tion as a pendant, fishing lure, or sinker. It most likely was a personal charm 
that had spiritual significance for its owner within a maritime hunting 
economy. 


Right Whale Effigy (Figure 130) 


In 1935, C. C. Willoughby illustrated an “effigy pendant” that he identified 
as “a member of the right whale group” (Willoughby 1935:50). The artifact 
was found in the coastal community of Seabrook, New Hampshire. In look- 
ing at Willoughby’s drawing, two questions come to mind. First, is it really 
a pendant, which by my definition is a personal ornament that hangs from 
around the neck? And, second, does the artifact represent a right whale? 

Presumably, Willoughby characterized the effigy as a pendant because it 
has a hole at its tail end from which it could have been suspended. He re- 
jected the possibility that it could have functioned as a fishing lure. I do not 
believe this sculpted stone effigy was a personal ornament; its large size and 
probably considerable weight would have made it unwieldy and uncomfort- 
able to wear. I agree that it was not used as a fishing lure, although it is pos- 
sible it may have been used as a sinker. 

Identifying the species of whale of this stone specimen is extremely dif- 
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Figure 129. Porpoise effigy stone found in Hingham, Massachusetts. Drawing by 
William Fowler courtesy of the Massachusetts Archaeological Society. 


Figure 130. Whale effigy stone found in Seabrook, New Hampshire. Ac- 
tual size 27.3 cm (10% inches). Drawing by C. C. Willoughby (1935:50). 


ficult if not impossible. Right whales along with other species such as pilot 
whales, humpbacks, minkes, and grey whales were once present in New En- 
gland ocean waters. Right whales are stout, heavy animals with S-shaped 
mouths but no dorsal fin (Ellis 1982:13). The Seabrook, New Hampshire, 
specimen, on the other hand, exhibits a straight mouth, has some kind of dor- 
sal feature, and is not thick set. Therefore, I conclude that it is not an accurate 
representation of these animals but rather a symbolic image of a whale. 

Whales were hunted in the shallower waters offshore in New England 
and were frequently stranded on beaches. The Seabrook whale effigy may 
have been associated with a ritual giving thanks to the spiritual force that 
supplied the whale meat to the Indians or used to seek a bountiful maritime 
season. 
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Decorated Birdstone (Figure 131) 


A birdstone is a polished stone artifact that stylistically resembles a sitting 
bird. They are variable in form, with some specimens having long slen- 
der bodies, others having short bodies, and some having heads and bod- 
ies but no tails. A common form of birdstone has pop eyes; that is, the eyes 
stand out from the head (for various examples see Moorehead 1910:Figures 
399-412). 

Birdstones have been found at several archaeological sites in the North- 
east, primarily within human burials. They have been attributed to the ar- 
chaeological culture known as Meadowood, which has been dated to the 
Early Woodland (Ceramic) period, ca. 3000 B.P. to 2000 B.P. (Kraft 2001:163; 
Ritchie 1980:180). The function of this artifact remains a mystery. Some 
researchers have suggested they may have served as atlatl or spear-thrower 
weights, as personal amulets worn by their owner, or as a clan symbol, or they 
may have been mounted on staffs for use in ceremonies (Brennan 1975:107, 
108; Townsend 1959:55). 

In 1864 the rare decorated birdstone shown here (Figure 131) was found 
near Hempstead, Nassau County, Long Island, New York. This specimen, 
once part of the Edward H. Rogers collection, is presently curated at the In- 
stitute for American Indian Studies in Washington, Connecticut (accession 
number 1976:001). The birdstone is made of dark-colored slate and mea- 
sures 10 cm (4 inches) in length. There are two incised decorations or de- 
signs on each side of the artifact. Approximately 1.5 cm (* inch) of the tail 
section was broken off and restored; a tapered repair hole is present here that 
probably removed a portion of the cross-hatched design at the tail (see Fig- 
ure 131, line drawing of reverse side). The Institute’s inventory record de- 
scribes it as a “ceremonial artifact” with “sacred otter and thunderbird deco- 
rations.” 

Earl C. Townsend (1959:55) suggested that the large figure incised on each 
side of the stone represents “a man in ceremonial regalia with lofty headdress, 
tight belt, and extended arms.” The two figures are virtually identical. On 
the obverse side of the artifact (Figure 131, left) is a small unusual and un- 
identified image located above the head of the human figure. On the re- 
verse side of the stone Townsend saw what “appears to be a staff or tapered 
stake, atop which is mounted a symbol of the thunderbird with wings in 
flight” (Figure 131, right). The juxtaposition of these two images suggested 
to Townsend that the human figure “represents a conjurer” (Townsend 
1959:55). 

I concur that the two principal images represent anthropomorphic figures, 
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Figure 131. Birdstone with two anthropomorphic figures from 
Hempstead, Long Island, New York. Photograph courtesy of 
the Institute for American Indian Studies, Washington, Con- 
necticut; sketch by T. Fitzpatrick. 


probably a shaman, with arms akimbo and bent at the elbows. The so-called 
ceremonial staff is problematical. Its terminal feature is upside down or at the 
bottom in relation to the shaman figure, and I do not see it as a thunderbird 
image. The small figure above the head of the anthropomorph on the obverse 
side may represent the shaman’s spirit helper. 


I2 


Dreams, Visions, and Signs 


Since the sixteenth century, the Native inhabitants of northeastern North 
America have been a source of wonder, mystery, and speculation for Euro- 
pean explorers, adventurers, and settlers. At various locations Europeans saw 
Native houses and communities, extensive agricultural fields, trails, burial 
sites, and fishing places. They encountered various Indian people, Algon- 
quian speaking and Iroquoian, who had an extensive social world linked by 
language, clan relations, regional exchange networks, and political and mili- 
tary alliances. The European newcomers initially came in search of riches, 
but soon settlers arrived and planted their roots on land inhabited by Na- 
tive peoples. Over time, the heavy influence of white settlers led to the dis- 
possession of the Indians from their ancestral lands and the disintegration of 
their subsistence economy. 

Unfortunately, with few exceptions, Europeans in their quest for land and 
its resources paid little attention to Indian culture and lifeways. It was not 
until 1680, when Europeans came upon Dighton Rock in northeastern Mas- 
sachusetts with its enigmatic images, that the study of the visual imagery and 
symbolism depicted on rock began in the Northeast. This initial discovery 
was followed by others, and the Europeans attributed numerous and varied 
meanings to these images. 

Interpretation is undoubtedly the most difficult and controversial aspect of 
any study of rock art. The history of rock art studies is full of numerous and 
often contradictory interpretations. Functional interpretations have ranged 
from an entirely nonutilitarian role such as doodling or artistic expression 
to a utilitarian or economic role. Some scholars have suggested that rock 
art symbols are a form of picture writing that functioned as teaching tools 
(Rajnovich 1994; Watson 1987; Weeks 2002, 2004). Recently, a growing 
number of researchers have begun to theorize that the images carved or 
painted on cliffs, boulders, or rock outcrops depict the trance-induced super- 
natural journeys of shamans. That is, dreams and trances inspired the crea- 
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tion of the rock art, as the symbols, signs, and spirits represented were those 
the shamans had met on their trips to the supernatural. Among Algonquian 
people in the Northeast, the concepts of natural and supernatural were inter- 
woven. Many petroglyphs were undoubtedly carved by individuals practic- 
ing shamanism (Hedden 1996:7, 22-23; Vastokas and Vastokas 1973:46, 47, 
56, 142). Shamans were strong personalities with the ability to conjure up vi- 
sions, and they served to integrate the natural and supernatural in a culture. 

Interpretation is important in the study of rock art because this art form 
is an expressive and symbolic system of visual communication. It gives us an 
opportunity to recover the ideological and spiritual content of Indian cul- 
tures; their intellectual, cognitive, and spiritual achievements. 

I have surveyed and studied rock art in the northeast woodlands in this vol- 
ume and organized the material according to two types: first, those images 
carved or painted on permanent or immovable surfaces and, second, portable 
petroglyphs, pecked, incised, or sculpted figures or symbols on stone artifacts 
such as pendants, tools, slabs, and pebbles. In a previous volume (Lenik 2002), 
I organized this material by state and province. Here in this final chapter I dis- 
cuss some of the special characteristics of rock art in the Northeast, including 
how the images were made, their type, and their distribution. 

Seven permanent petroglyph sites have been studied in Atlantic Canada: 
Kejimkujik and McGowan lakes, Bedford Barrens, Miller’s Mountain, 
Boundary Rock, and Yarmouth in Nova Scotia, and French Lake in New 
Brunswick (Lenik 2002:19-40). Four pecked images, that is, those produced 
by striking the stone surface with a sharp-pointed piece of rock or by using 
a hammer and pick, which breaks the rock surface at the point of impact and 
creates multiple indentations, were recorded at French Lake: an anthropo- 
morph, a beaver, and two zoomorphic figures. All of the sites in Nova Scotia 
contained glyphs that were incised or scratched into the rock surfaces. The 
predominate design motifs were terrestrial mammals such as moose, caribou, 
deer, and beaver; human figures and hands; and abstract and geometric sym- 
bols. Other less often illustrated images included feet, sexual symbols, articles 
of clothing, artifacts, structures, sea mammals and fish, astronomical images, 
reptiles, birds, sailing vessels and canoes, names, and dates. 

Portable petroglyphs reported from Atlantic Canada are few in number. 
In New Brunswick, an effigy plummet resembling a fish or marine mammal 
was found in Saint John, and ground slate points with geometric and linear 
patterns were recovered from the Cow Point site near Grand Lake. Also, some 
40 engraved pebbles containing geometric designs were found at Holt’s Point. 
One incised stone containing a geometric pattern representing a peaked hat 
worn by Indians in the Maine-Maritimes region was reported from New 
Brunswick as well. One portable petroglyph has been reported in Nova Sco- 
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tia, a sculpted figurine attributed to the Mi’kmaq. Finally, a sculpted effigy 
of a killer whale was found at the Port au Choix Late Archaic period ceme- 
tery in Newfoundland, and an effigy plummet resembling an oyster drill was 
recovered off the coast of Prince Edward Island. 

In northern New England, including the states of Maine, New Hampshire, 
and Vermont, nine permanent petroglyph sites were produced by pecking. 
All of these sites were located along the ocean, rivers, and lakes. One major 
site, Grand Lakes Stream in northern Maine, contains numerous incised de- 
signs that date to the mid-nineteenth century. This site is near the Canadian 
border and, as noted earlier, incised designs were the most common form 
found in nearby New Brunswick and Nova Scotia. Incised petroglyphs were 
also found on the Saint Francois River in southeastern Quebec, just north of 
the Vermont border. 

The primary design motifs on nonmovable sites in northern New England 
include terrestrial mammals such as moose and deer, unidentified quadru- 
peds, human figures, and faces or heads. Less frequent images are snakes or 
serpents, thunderbirds, animal tracks, sexual symbols such as phalli and vul- 
vae, fish, feet, humans in canoes, structures, and abstract and geometric de- 
signs. Nearly one-third of the documented portable petroglyphs contained 
abstract or geometric designs, with the balance containing a few varied im- 
ages such as thunderbirds, structures, a bird, fish, a turtle, anthropomorphs, a 
sculpted head and whale, and astronomical symbols. 

In southern New England, including the states of Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island, and Connecticut, the Indian artists pecked many and varied images 
into boulders and rock outcrops. Incising was a little-used technique in this 
region. The principal design motifs were anthropomorphs, handprints, and 
abstract or geometric designs. Body parts (vulva, footprint, head, or face), as- 
tronomical symbols, human-made objects (arrow, wigwam, pipe, knife, boat), 
snakes or serpents, and zoomorphs and thunderbirds occur with less fre- 
quency. 

Many portable petroglyphs have been found and documented in southern 
New England. Sculpted figures are common and include human heads, faces, 
bears, a fish, an owl, and other unidentified animals. Incised abstract and 
geometric designs are also common. Other identified subjects, but fewer in 
number, are snakes or serpents, marine mammals, effigy faces, reptiles, an- 
thropomorphs, birds, and thunderbirds. 

Pecked images are the most common form found on permanent petro- 
glyph sites located in New York, New Jersey, eastern Pennsylvania, and 
Maryland. Numerous pecked images occur at Safe Harbor in Pennsylvania, 
at Bald Friar in Maryland, and on the Jennings petroglyph in New Jersey, all 
of which are located along major rivers. Three permanent petroglyph sites 
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have been documented within the lower Potomac River valley, one having 
a pecked image and two incised. The predominant design motifs at these six 
sites are abstract and geometric patterns, bird and animal tracks, fish, human 
figures and body parts, and terrestrial animals. 

Various portable petroglyphs have been found and recovered in the Middle 
Atlantic region. The principal design motifs on these objects include abstract 
and geometric designs, human figures, faces and heads, sculpted animals and 
reptiles (turtles, snakes, or serpents), and astronomical symbols. 

In sum, the petroglyphs and pictographs from the northeast region offer 
new insights into the area’s Native American culture history. Some differences 
in form and content are apparent. For example, incised designs are found pri- 
marily in Atlantic Canada while pecked images are the most prevalent type 
elsewhere in the region. Abstract and geometric symbols, both pecked and 
incised, are the most common images throughout the entire region covered 
by this study. These symbols include cup marks, spirals, concentric circles, 
cross-hatched designs, grids, parallel lines, single lines, curvilinear lines, zig- 
zags, meandering lines, and others. Some of these can be characterized as en- 
topic images encountered in visionary experiences and subsequently por- 
trayed on rock surfaces. The meaning of others remains enigmatic. 

Representations of complete human figures are numerous throughout the 
region. While they are recognizable as such, they are not very naturalistic. 
Human body parts such as hands, feet, vulvae, and phalli are also occasion- 
ally depicted. A variety of meanings are attributed to these glyphs. Some an- 
thropomorphs likely represent shamans, while others may represent various 
individuals or beings in Algonquian folklore or mythology. Male and female 
images are attributed to the work of shamans and are interpreted to represent 
sexual potency and an attempt to increase fertility. Handprints and footprints 
may be attempts to make contact with the spirit world. 

Terrestrial animals, reptiles, and fish are common images throughout the 
Northeast and are usually naturalistic in style. Some of these images are moose, 
deer, caribou, beaver, bears, elk, turtles, snakes or serpents, and salamanders. 
Images of marine mammals have been found in Newfoundland, Nova Sco- 
tia, and coastal New Hampshire and Massachusetts. These images may repre- 
sent a spiritual being who has mysterious power or an attempt to bring good 
fortune in the search for sustenance. Thus, they may be considered as animal 
manitous. The bear and beaver, for example, were likely guardian spirit ani- 
mals that were acquired through a dream or vision. The bear was a prominent 
animal in the economic, social, and spiritual life of Algonquian-speaking and 
Iroquois Indians of the Northeast. The bear was an important food animal 
whose fur was used as clothing or bedding. Evidence of bear ceremonialism 
has been found at two archaeological sites in New York, where the remains of 
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this animal were apparently treated with great reverence and respect (Ritchie 
1980:298). Also, evidence of a “feast of the dead” was found in a burial at 
the Late Woodland (Ceramic) period Pahaquarra site in New Jersey (Kraft 
1976:50-54). In western Massachusetts, the beaver is prominent in Pocum- 
tuck Indian territory and oral tradition. Pocumtuck Mountain, located about 
one-half mile northeast of Deerfield, is said to resemble a giant beaver that 
was killed by the Indians’ transformer Hobomuck (Day 1998:174-175). A 
lead pendant resembling the shape of a beaver was recovered from the Pine 
Hill archaeological site in Deerfield, which suggests that this belief persisted 
into the Historic Contact period (Hart 2004:59). The turtle is also a sacred 
creature and a symbol of the earth and of creation for Algonquian and Iro- 
quoian peoples. 

Human faces, heads, or masks (an identification based on one’s percep- 
tion) are present throughout New England and the Middle Atlantic area but 
are absent in Atlantic Canada. They are usually carved, pecked, or sculpted 
with considerable care and precision. Some may represent sacred images such 
as the Mésingw in Lenape culture or they may be self-portraits of shamans. 
Others most likely represent masks that have a long tradition of use among 
Algonquian groups and Iroquoian-speaking people. Portable objects, for ex- 
ample, such as sculpted heads and faces, have been found on archaeological 
sites in dated contexts, which argues for an early beginning for the mask- 
ing concept. 

Thunderbirds, or birdman images, have also been found throughout New 
England and the Middle Atlantic area. This ancient symbol, sometimes con- 
sidered to be an eagle, is usually portrayed with outstretched wings and head 
turned to one side. A powerful manitou, it is considered to have several attri- 
butes including the ability to transform into a human and to cause lightning, 
thunder, and wind, and it is considered to be the guardian of humanity against 
serpents of the underworld (Vastokas and Vastokas 1973:91). Among the Pas- 
samaquoddy and Penobscot Indians of Maine, for example, are a number of 
legends or stories involving “thunder and lightning men” who reside on high 
mountain peaks. These spirit-beings have wings, are human-like, and cause 
lightning and thunder. They are friendly to Indian people and always try to 
kill the “thunder or storm bird,” a great bird who resides in the south (Leland 
1992 [1884]:263-266). This latter creature was “Pamola, the Storm-bird,” 
who was described as having a large head and face shaped like those of a man 
and the body and feet of an eagle. Pamola was considered to be “an enemy 
of all mankind” (Smith 1953:11-13). 

Several portable artifacts bearing images of thunderbirds have been found 
on archaeological sites that range in date from the Late Archaic period to the 
Historic Contact period, indicating a long and continuing tradition of belief 
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in this sacred creature. Three examples of thunderbirds produced in metal 
and attributed to the Historic Contact period are known: two copper cutouts 
were found at the Smyth site at Amoskeag Falls in Manchester, New Hamp- 
shire (Foster et al. 1981:41; Willoughby 1935:242),anda specimen made from 
pewter was found at the Pahaquarra site located on the Delaware River in 
Warren County, New Jersey (Kraft 1986:205, 2001:380). 

The petroglyphs and pictographs illustrated in this volume as well as in my 
previous book, Picture Rocks (Lenik 2002), present a window on the social, re- 
ligious, and ideological beliefs of the Indian groups who inhabited the north- 
east region. We can experience what the makers saw, but we grasp just the 
edges of what these images and artifacts meant to Native peoples. As humans, 
however, we respond to the sense of importance the messages of the images 
carry. These traditional and sacred images infuse the rocks on which they oc- 
cur with an element of deeply rooted spirituality, a very human trait. 
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American Indian Rock 
Art of the Northeast 


Edward J. Lenik 


The Indians of northeastem North America 
are known to us primarily through reports and 
descriptions written by European explorers, 
clergy, and settlers, and through archaeological 
evidence. An additional invaluable source of 
information is the interpretation of rock art 
images and their relationship to native peoples 
for recording practical matters or information, 
as expressions of their legends and spiritual 
traditions, or as simple doodling or graffiti. 


The images in this book connect us directly to 
the Indian peoples of the Northeast, mainly 
Algonkian tribes inhabiting eastern Pennsyl- 
vania, Maryland and the lower Potomac River 
Valley, New York, New Jersey, the six New 
England States, and Atlantic Canada. Lenik 
provides a full range of rock art appearances 

in the study area, including some dendroglyphs, 
pictographs, and a selection of portable rock 
objects. By providing a full analysis and syn- 
thesis of the data, including the types and 
distribution of the glyphs, and interpretations 
of their meaning to the native peoples, Lenik 
reveals a wealth of new information on the cul- 
ture and lifeways of the Indians of the Northeast. 


Edward J. Lenik, is a Registered Professional 
Archaeologist for Sheffield Archaeol og ical 
Consultants, Wayne, New Jersey. 
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